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IRELAND PAST AND PRESENT. 


THE CITY OF DUBLIN. 


eae attention is again turned toward 
Ireland, and the struggle which it is 
making to secure independence, or more 
freedom of action from the British govern- 
ment. Whether she will succeed is a ques- 
tion that can be answered now as well as a 
year hence. Ireland will fail if she resorts 
to arms, and will fail in obtaining any more 
advantages than she now possesses, for the 
simple reason that England has the power, 
money, and a well-organized army and 
Bavy to do her bidding, with a blind obedi- 
ence, and John Bull prejudice and determi- 
that never falters, and never fails, no 
31 


matter how great the odds are against or 
for her. 


_ We all deplore the state of unrest and ag- 


itation in the Green Isle. It has prevailed 
for many years, and is destined to continue 
for many years to come. We would have 
her quiet and peaceable, prosperous and 
happy, with enough to eat for every man, wo- 
man, and child; with good houses, and warm 
firesides, with plenty of money to take care 
of old age and sickness, with an abundance. 
of work, and a scant supply of whiskey, with 
rational merry makings, and less wakes and 
fighting fairs; with good schools, and intelli 
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gence, more books, and less pipes and shil- 
ahs. 

All these things we wish for Ireland, but 
they will not be obtained by riots and blood- 
shed, and by defying her old enemy, Great 
Britain. Even with complete independence, 
entire freedom to manage her own affairs, 
we doubt if Ireland would be more prosper- 
ous than she is at present. The island 
would be convulsed with internal revolu- 
tions, with sections waging a pitiless war 
against each other, and all — for su- 
premacy, to the neglect of the land and 
everything that tended to make a nation 
strong and prosperous, happy and content- 
ed. In our own country we have seen that 
civil war was the result of a disagreement 
on acertain institution which was recognized 
by custom as lawful, and yet both sections 
of the country were‘prosperous and happy, 
and every man, except the blacks, was guar- 
anteed freedom, and the right to do as he 
pleased, to pay rent or taxes, or to avoid 
them by squatting on the public domains, 
and making a fuss if he was removed by due 
process of law. 

If our people could fight for an idea, how 
can we expect the mercurial Irishman to 
abstain from doing the same thing, even if 
Great Britain should remove her heavy 
hand, and grant Ireland the right to make 
her own laws, and see them executed, the 
same as Australia, Canada, and other de- 
pendencies of England. 

It is about eighty years since Ireland sur- 
rendered her independence, brought about 
by bribery and the most flagrant corruption ; 
and during all that time agitation has never 
ceased, yet many concessions have been 
made, and many experiments tried to con- 
vince the Irish that they ought to be happy 
and prosperous, like Scotland and Wales. 
But the results have not been all that could 


be desired for many reasons, and one of the | 


principal ones is that at times there are 
men who live on agitation and excitement, 
and sail into office as friends of the people, 
and think they must do something strikin 
to keep their names before the public, an 
have a following that makes them a power 
for good or om 

Scotland is happy and prosperous, the 
people thrifty and industrious, and yet the 
soil is not so productive and fertile as that 
of Ireland, and the winters are more rigid. 
But the temperament of the two people is 
different. One is hard-headed and cool. 
The other is soft-hearted and impetuous. 
One saves all that he can get hold of, and 

uts itaway. The other spends all that he 
can earn, and trusts to luck for tomorrow, 
caring nothing for sunshine or storm, sick- 
ness or old age; and yet of the two places 
ene would rather live in Ireland, with its 
gteen pastures and picturesque valleys, its 


beautiful waterfalls, — like the Devil's Glen, 
—its verdant mountains, —like the famed 
Gap of Dundee, County Kerry,—or its 
lakes, —like that of Middle Lake, in Killar. 
ney, —or its famed cities, — like that of 
Dublin, with its handsome women, intdli- 
gent men, and handsome buildings. ‘But 
one would not care to own land there, and 
expect to be Boycotted every time he asked 
for his rent, so if a man was to throw beau. 
tiful views aside, and consult his safety, he 
would avoid Ireland, and settle in Scotland, 
where the mountains are not quite so green, 
or the valleys so fertile, but the lakes equal 
those of Ireland, even if they do not surpass 
them. 

We have traveled in those countries, and 
can say much in praise of both, for we met 
with only kind treatment wherever we rest- 
ed, but the Scot holds out his hand fora fee 
with a grave, hard face, and the Irishman 
with a smile and a laugh, and a wish of 
life if the gratuity is near his expectati 
and a bit of blackguardism if it is not, 
Money is valuable in both countries, if you 
would travel with comfort, and blessings on 
your head instead of curses and surly com 
tempt. 

But the English statesmen of the 
day have a serious difficulty before them, 
and how they will finally settle the matteris 
a ne | to the most profound thinker of 
the world. We should say cut the knot that 
binds the two islands, and Jet Ireland take 
care of herself, as a republic or monarchy, 
and then we could see what effect home 
rule would have on the affairs of the new 
nation, and how. long it would be before 
disorders would arrive, and the struggle for 
power commence between the factions, 
while the Orangemen would be crushed 
pieces between the mill-stones of the vate 
ous parties. 

England will never relinquish her hold @ 
Ireland until she is so feeble that she is i» 
capable of retaining possession, and the 
Green Isle will never cease struggling for 
free lands, free rent, free parliament, 
absolute independence. We could wish for 
better things, but if wishes could have effect 
ed a cure for the diseases under which Ire 
land suffers, the country would have bees it 
a healthy state even in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, whose sweet disposition was 
sorely tried by her Irish subjects, and once 
the virgin queen said, “ Damn them! will 
nothing but death keep them still?” Ire 
land caused her many sleepless nights, but 
she laid her white hand on the land,and it 
yielded to her persuasion, backed by stout 
soldiers, and ball and powder. ; 

Cromwell found Ireland a thorn ia bis 
side, but he dealt it some staggering blows 
and then there was peace for many year 
William of Orange was not liked by the 
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Irish, but he made them respect him in his 

iar manner, and after the Stuarts had 
ceased their machinations there was calm 
content, if not perfect peace, for some of 
the best blood of Ireland emigrated to 
France, and served in the French armies, 
and rose to high rank, and their descendants 
are there at the present time, with good old 
Jrish names, like that of the Marshal Mc 
Mahon, at one time president of the Repub- 
lic, and resigned sooner than sign a bill 
which he thought unjust to his old compan- 


Justin McCarthy, the Irish novelist, a 
member of Parliament, and a man who is 
cool and careful enough to give his views 
without being influenced by blind passion, 
in writing of the present condition of Ireland, 
says, — 

“Unless one can get the fact into his 
mind that the land is the life of the Irish 
peasant, it is impossible that he can under- 
stand the present controversy at all.” 

And he goes on to point out that there 
are but few manufactures in Ireland, little 


possibility of establishing any, and but few 


GAP OF DUNLOE, COUNTY KERRY. 


freat towns, so that there is no refuge for 
starving peasant, and the question for 
government to consider is whether it 
will sacrifice the privileges of the proprie- 
tors or the prosperity of the people. Going 
into detail a little, he shows how a tenant 
suffers from the custom which obliges him 
to make all improvements himself, and then 
allows the landlord to raise his rent simply 
use he has made them; and says that 
ough oppression of this kind is not com- 
mon oo the estates of great peers, but rather 
onthe land of those small proprietors who 
find'it necessary to squeeze all they can out 


the tenantry, still it is enough there 


should be so many cases of this kind as to 
put into the mind of every occupier the fear 
that he may be the victim of such an extor- 
tion, to act as a permanent and paramount 
discouragement to any efforts in the way of 
industry and self-improvement. 

He considers the Irish law of eviction, 
that system of tenantry-at-will which Lord 
Dufferin says that no Christian would offer 
and no one buta madman would accept, 
saying that it is the case above all others 
to which the principle of unrestricted com- 
petition cannot possibly be appl'ed, since 
the tenants must eat to live, and it is only by 
cultivating the soil that they can live. He 
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touches ey on the fact that the whole 
system of land tenure is English, and has 
been imposed upon tHe Irish without their 
consent, and has been made more offensive 
a confiscation after confiscation, so that to 


the other causes which make the. Irish 


people discontented, to the pressure of a 
alse and fatal system, to a mistaken politi- 
cal economy, and to all the evils that can 
arise from an unrestricted power over a poor 
population in the bands of a very small class 
of men, there is added the sense that those 
who now own the land of Ireland are not 
strictly Irishmen, but are foreigners im- 
posed by the foreign power in the place of 
the native possessors whom force has ex- 
terminated. 

The question is -— further complicated 
by the difference of religion between the 
landlord and tenant, and, naturally, Mr. 
McCarthy says Ireland has had famines in 


1822 an a famine of ghastly propor- 


tions in 1846, and in 1879 a period of such 
keen distress that at one time it seemed 
likely to turn into positive famine. Mr. 
McCarthy then reviews the course of the 
English liament with regard to Ireland, 

inning with the Devon commission ap- 
pointed in 1845, and which reported in favor 
of changes that would have given an occu- 
pier something like a right to his holding. 
Speaking of the fact that the work of this 
commission was nullified by the efforts of 
the political economists as by those of the 
landlords, he says that the wunly political 
economist who ever. saw into the heart of 
the question was John Stuart Mill, who 
always i out that the essential condi- 
tions of land rendered property in it differ- 
ent from property in any commodity which 
can be increased and multiplied; and that 
therefore there could not be in land the 
same unrestricted freedom of contract 
which we are all glad to see in the case of 
property of a different kind. 

But no attempt to deal with the question 
in a liberal way was made until Mr. Glad- 
stone came into power with a determination 
to deal with the land-tenure system, and in 
1870 introduced his act legalizing-the Ulster 
tenant-right system, and laying down a scale 
of compensation for improvements made 
by a tenant evicted from caprice. Mr. 
Bright introduced some clauses by which 
tenants anxious to become possessors of 
their land were to be assisted with pur- 
chase money by the Government, and be- 
tween the Lords and the Commons the bill 
and the additions were so mutilated that 
they were of little value, and not only did 
not do any great good, but in some cases 
distinct harm. 

The original bill defined neither the 
Ulster custom nor napremmnente, and, after 
it had passed the lords, it did not compel a 


landlord to give compensation to a tenant 
evicted for non-payment of rent. More 
over, it encouraged the consolidation of 
farms and the extinction of small tenancies 
by leaving the landlord and the tenant j 
the unrestricted operation of what is calle 
“free contract,” in a'] cases where the farm 
was above a certain extent of acr 
Thus, therefore, it became the natural desize 
of every landlord to Ft rid of as many ten 
ants as possible, and to make his farms as 
large as he could, in order to be free from 
and above the operation of Mr. Gladstone's 
act. And, lastly, it referred all disputed 
questions to the Irish pouty courts, the 
judges of which would naturally be on the 
side of the landlord. 

Meanwhile the Ulster custom was neutra 
lized even in Ulster by the_ unrestricted 
pose of raising the rent,and Ulster seemed 

ikely to be as distressed as Munster or Con 


naught, and after the passage of the land 


act matters grew worse. Then came bai 
harvests, Fenianisn, nationalism, and lastly 
Home Rule, and Ireland was told that not 
even the discussion of the last subject 
would be allowed; and then the Land 
League agitation began. 

“ No association in Ireland, if we go back 
to the days of O’Connell’s repeal movement, 


éver had anything like the ‘same st 
among the people,” says Mr. McCarthy. 
* It is all but dictatorial; and I am bound to 
say that, considering the difficult and "4 
plicated interests he has to deal with, it 

roved of immense service to the country. 
Many agrarian excesses and crimes have no 
doubt been committed, but they have not 
been committed either at the instigation or 
by the connivance of the Land League. 
Simple arithmetical facts show that agrarian 
outrage of every kind has been decreasing 
of late years, and is almost out of all propor 
tion less now than it used to be twenty or 
thirty years ago. What the Land League 
has done is to force the whole question of 
land tenure on the consideration of Parle 
ment.” 

We think that Mr. Gladstone is disposed 
to aid Ireland and its people, and it strikes 
us that it would have been far better if the 
Home-Rule members of Parliament 
determined to vote with him in a body, and 
assisted him in every way possible to bri 
about some change for Ireland that 
have been for Ireland's benefit. 

We have spoken of the civil wars that 
existed in Ireland when Elizabeth was 
ueen. Then the country was agitated 
the civil wars of the O’Neils in the north, 

and the Desmonds in the south, aided 
Spain. These troubles ended in the ruin of 
the leading insurgents. James I. in 

into Ulster many Scotch and English Prot. 
estant settlers. The civil wars in England 
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ied the Irish Catholics with a favorable 
rtunity to make an attempt to over- 
throw the new religion. They were en- 
co to this course by the pope. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1641, an insurrection broke 
out in Ulster, which owed spread to all 
of the island, Dublin narrowly es- 


caped falling into their hands. Social and 
religious animosities alike served to embit- 


of his soldiery, One after another the 
Roman-Catholic strongholds fell, till the 
whole country lay at his mercy, and for the 
first time English supremacy might be said 
to be established. our-fifths of the whole 
soil was confiscated. 
Once more, in 1688, the Catholics took up 
arms. James |1., after his flight from Eng- 
) Presented himself in Ireland, and was 
received with acclamations. An army was 
speedily organized under the Irish and 


ter the contest, which was marked by great 
atrocities on the part of the insurgents. 
The English planters were everywhere put 
to death without mercy. No fewer than 
forty thousand Protestants perished in 


Ulster by violence. The country was 4 
prey to anarchy till 1649, when Cromwell 


appeared on the scene. He took Drogheda 
by storm, and delivered it up to the license 


French officers whom he had brought with 
him. James had none of the qualifications 
of a general; and the superior genius of 
William of Orange, displayed at the battle 
of the Boyne, in 1690, broke the current of 
the ex-king’s success. The battle of 
Aughrim followed, July 12, 1691, where 
the Irish met with a disastrous defeat; the 
fugitives retired to Limerick, and surren- 
dered, October 3, 1693, on terms which 
were disregarded by tue'victors. Renewed 
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confiscations followed. The Roman Catho- 
lics fled the country, and those who were 
necessitated to remain were barely per- 
mitted to exist. 

The next hundred years of Irish history 
record little else than relentless persecution 
of the Catholics. Even so late as toward 
the close of the 18th century the penal laws 
were tyrannous. Catholics were not eligi- 
ble to offices of trust} were not allowed to 
serve in the army or navy, nor to possess 
arms, nor to exercise many other rights of 
citizenship. They demanded “ Catholic 
emancipation,” meaning thereby a complete 
community of privileges. The Protestants, 
too, had their grievances on various matters 
connected with trade and revenue. Hence 
the universal emancipation of nations pro- 
claimed by the French revolution appealed 
— to the lrish of both creeds. 

ar with the American colonies touched 
their interests in various ways, ~~ by 
closing the markets for their linens, and by 
putting a stop to the emigration which was 
even then be: inning to be developed. 

The British government, naturally jealous 
of the discontent everywhere manifest, in- 
creased its severities, suspended the Aadeas 
corpus act, dispersed meetings -by force of 
arms, and distributed troops at free quarters 
upon the people. In defence the Catholics 
organized in secret societies as “ United 
Irishmen” and by other names, and be- 
sought a French invasion in aid of the in- 
surrection they contemplated. France ren- 
dered but feeble aid, sufficient, however, to 
encourage the outbreak, which ex ed, 
May 23, 1798, and was carried on with ran- 
cor on the one part, and sanguinary retalia- 
tion on the other. Lord Cornwallis was 
appointed lord lieutenant, with instructions 
to pursue a pacific policy; which course, 
although dictated as much by the exigency 
of the occasion as by any gr 3 of clem- 
ency, had the desjred effect. A bill of am- 
nesty was passed in 1799, and the couritry 
settled into the appearance of quiet. Theo- 
bald Wolfe Tone, one of the animating 
spirits of the insurrection, anticipated exe- 
cution by suicide in prison. 

Government took advantage of the rebel- 
’ lion to hasten the legislative union of the 
two countries, which, despite the eloquent 
opposition of Grattan and his party, was 
effected in January, 1801. The articles of 
the union were: 1, that the two islands be 
called the United Kingdom of Great Britian 
and Ireland; 2, the succession to the throne 
to continue as existing, limited ; 3, the king- 
dom to be represented by one parliament ; 
4. that Ireland be represented in the House 
of Lords by 28 temporal peers elected from 
the Irish nobility, and in the House of Com- 
mons by 100 representatives; 5, that the 
state churches of the two islands be united, 


their doctrine and dicipline being one; 
that the population of the two countries be 
on the same footing as regarded manufac. 
turing, trading, and commercial privileges; 
7, that the expenditure be in the proportion of 
Britain five to Ireland two, for twenty y 
afterward to be regulated by Parliament; 8, 
that the existing laws and courts be contin. 
ued, — that appeals from the Irish 
chancery be to the British House of Lords, 
The extremes of both parties, however 
were dissatisfied. ; 

An insurrection broke out in Dublin, 
jul y 23, 1803, but was speedily suppressed, 

obert Emmet, the young enthusiast who 
led it, died on the scaffold. The outbreak 
had little other result than to cause the 
revival of harsh measures, and of agitation, 
For several years the question of Catholic 
emancipation was a standard subject of 
excitement. It was periodically mooted in 
Parliament, and as regularly thrown out, for 
a period of nearly twenty years. 

In 1821 George IV. paid a state visit to 
Ireland, where he was received with demon- 
strations of loyalty. In 1823 the question 
of Catholic emancipation assu larger 
proportions. Daniel O’Conrell was the 
most prominent public man from this pe 
tiod till his death, which occurred in the 
year 1847. 

Various associations were organized in 
aid of the ends for which the Catholics, sup 
ported by the liberals of all parties, were 
striving. The chief of these was “ the Cath- 
olic Association,” of which the ostensible 
object was, in brief, the removal of all polit- 
ical and civil disabilities. 1ts ramifications 
extended throughout the country, and it de- 
rived from voluntary contributions a large 
revenue, known in the records of the time 
as “the rent.” This organization exercised 
an important influence on the domestic po 
litical policy of the country, and may indeed 
be said to have effected its object, for, on 
April 13, #829, the long-sought act of “ Cath 
olic emancipation ” received royal assent. 

Sir. Robert Peel, in addressing Parliament 
on the bill, made the instructive admission 
that scarcely for one year since the union 
had Ireland been governed by the ordinary 
course of law, without the intervention 
insurrection acts, suspension of a 
corpus, or martial rule. . O’Connell took his 
seat as member for Clare, and immediately 
a an agitation for repeal of the 
egislative union. The tactics that had car 
ried the measure of emancipation were re 
vived. The repeal association followed the 
Catholic. Combined with this primary ob 
ject were complicated lesser issues, such a 
a movement against the payment of tithes 
Of the eight million population then 


habiting Ireland, only one-tenth, or eighty 
thousand, were members of the ¢s' 
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Protestant church, yet tithes for its support 
were exacted indiscriminately from ail. 

At length, in 1838, the obnoxious features 
of the tax were c , if not removed, 

the substitution of a fixed rent charge 
payable by the land owners. The parlia- 
mentary reform bill, in 1832, gave to Ireland 
five more members to the House of Com- 
mons; and the municipal reform act, in 
1840, removed many minor governmental 
grievances. In 1833 some steps were taken 
toward improving the system of primary 
education, which, some years later, resulted 
in the incorporation of the national educa- 
tidn society. In 1838 the English poor-law 
system was introduced, and during the suc- 


convicted and sentenced to a short term of 
imprisonmeut. An appeal to the House of 
Lords set them at liberty. 

The agitation did not flourish afterward. 
O'Connell's declining health, joined to the 
evidence that Britain would never consent 
to a severance of the two countries, caused 
the movement first to decline, and then to 
expire. 

A new organization had in the mean time 
been formed among the young Ireland party, 
which, in 1846, took shape under the title of 
the Irish confederation. In this and the 
succeeding year a great famine fell upon the 
land, and thousands perished of bungee. 


Parliament made successive grants in aid, 
ammounting in the aggregate to £ 10,000,000. 


ge sums were subscribed abroad; and 
among other donations, a cargo of food was 
sent from the United States. The crops of 


ceeding ten years received extension and 
adaptations as circumstances required. 
The organization of the police force kept 

ce with these ameliorations. In 1836 
it was consolidated into the semi-military 
arm it now is. 

During the progress of these events 
the repeal agitation was increasing, until it 
culminated in “the repeal year,” 1843. 
Monster meetings, so called, were held at 
various places. A final one, on a yet more 
gigantic scale, was proposed to be held at 
Clontarf, but the government having forbid- 
den it, it did not take place. In Senary, 
1844, under the Peel administration, 
O’Connell and his fellow-agitators were 


the two succeeding years were short, but 
gradually plenty came again. 

The year 1848 was the year of revolutions. 
France having established a provisional re- 
publican government, young Ireland was 
carried away by the enthusiasm of the event. 
Their movements had none of the caution 
usually exhibited in the prosecution of sim- 
ilar designs. William Smith O’Brien, an 
Irish member of the House of Commons, 
Thomas Francis Meagher, Richard O’Gor- 
man, and others, constituted a deputation to 
solicit from the French republic counte- 
nance to the “oppressed nationality of Ire- 
land.” Attempts at open revolt, which it 
is unnecessary to trace in detail, followed 
without effect, . O’Brien, arrested at Ballin- 
garry in Tipperary County, was condemned 
to death for treason, as were Meagher, 
McManus, and O’Donoughoe. John Mitchel, 
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editor of the “United Irishmen” news- 
paper, was sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation, and others implicated fled 
the country. None were executed, the sen- 
tence of death having been commuted to 
transportation, arfd in most instances par- 
dons were extended jn 1856. 

Then came the Fenian scare, and we all 
know what that accomplished ; and now we 
find the Land League at work, and making 
sad havoc with the landlords’ estimates for 
rents. The result is still in doubt, so we 
will close our article with a brief extract 
from McGrath’s “ Pictures of Ireland” of 
the present day, and how some rents are col- 
lected : — 

Mr. Clancy’s Castle Clancy tenants have 


attended the office, where they come deter. 
mined to v no rent without receiving a re- 
duction of thirty per cent. Five or six arm- 
ed policemen are walking about outside, and 
an inquisitive tenant may see the handle of 
a revolver in a convenient position on a 
ledge under the off-side of the desk at which 
the landlord sits. 

“Well, boys, | hope you come to pay the 
rent like honest men,” is Mr. Clancy’s greet- 
ing, as the tenants file into the office one by 
one until the room is nearly full. 

All eyes turn on John Ae oll who is 
evidently the spokesman of the party. He 
clears his throat, and answers, -- : 

“Well, you see, Mr. Clancy, these are 
very hard times entirely.” 


ROSS CASTLE, LAKE KILLARNEY. 


“T don’t see that at all, John. Except the 
loss on the potatoes there is nothing to com- 
plain of.” 

“The Lord save us, sir! How can you 
say that? Is n’t the turf as wet as dung on 
us? and don’t you know well that there is 
no return in the oats at all? and sure there 
*s no use talking of the potatoes; we could 
not get as much out of an acre as would 
feed the 

“Go and tell that to Mr. Butler or to 
Lord Noodleton, John Heffernan; it won’t 
do for me. I know exactly what you have, 
and what it is worth. Go out to the yard, 
and you will see my turf that was cut by 
alongside o ow comes it that my 
turf is dry if yours is wet? Have you dug 
your potatoes yet?” 

“Troth I’ve not. How could I get time?” 


“Why, you have had fine weather for 
three months ; but I suppose you did not 
like to dig them until they get frostbitten. 
You say they are worth nothing?” 

“ Bedad, the acre that I have is not worth 
a pound.” 

“Very well; I will give you four pounds 
for the acre. So you can deduct that from 
your rent, and the potatoes are mine.” 

“ There ’s no use talking about the bush, 
Mr. Clancy; we cannot pay our rent unless 
we get the reduction.” 

A loud murmur of assent runs around the 
room. 

“I will give no reduction,” Mr. Clancy 
says determinedly. “You have all taken 
your land, and undertaken to pay the rent, 
and I must have either the rent or land. 


“ Well, now, sir, the truth must be spoken. : 
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Don’t you know that the rent is too high? 
Sure it is twice the valuation, and no person 
could pay that rent in times like these. Be- 
sides, you gave us arise in 1855, and again 
in 64, and again in ’72, and we think now 
that you ought to give the reduction as well 
as every one else.’ 

“I cannot listen to you. I must pay my 
debts, and you must pay yours.” 

“Sure, 1 would pay if I could,” exclaims 
the widow Henahan; “but you know you 
doubled the rent on me since the first rise.” 

« All right ; you owe me a year’s rent, and 
I will eject every one of you. I was pre- 

ed for this,” Mr. Clancy says, as his bai- 
fi, who has been standing near the door of 
the office, hands an ejectment process to the 
first man who turns to leave. 

This is a fatal blow. Ready as are the 
tenants to resist within certain limits, and to 
trust to the chapter of accidents during the 


months, possibly, before the process could 
be served, they feel that here they are in a 
trap, and know that Mr. Clancy will ca 
out his threat of having the land or the 
rent. 

Once get the better of an Irishman, and 
for the time he is cowed utterly ; so John 
Heffernan turns sullenly, and without a 
word produces the full amount of his rent, 
for which he receives a receipt duly. One 
after another every one has paid; and while 
they wend their way homeward, bitterly 
and fiercely cursing the man whom they ac- 
knowledge their master in cunning as he is 
in determination, Mr. Clancy sits writing a 
letter to a friend, in which he says, — 

“ This agitation is certainly most danger- 
ous, and some people have had a great deal 
of trouble; but I must say that my Castle 
Clancy tenants came in and paid up the full 
amount without a murmur.” 


BIRDIE BLUE. 


BY B, F, CULBERTSON. 


IRDIE BLUE is on the maple! 
Mamma, don’t you hear him sing! 

List his notes, —ah, harkee, mamma, — 
Telling all he knows of spring 

Now the long, long winter ’s ended, 
Birdie Blue is singing so. 

Hark! his song is rising higher: 

, Now the notes drop down eo low.” 


“When he strikes the Robbie, 
He is telling us he ’s ¢ 

That he ’s back o’er field and forest, 
Singing for our little lad. 

Then the trill that trembles downward, 
With a cadence sweet and low, 

Tells us of some birdie sorrow: 

have sorrows too, you know.” 


“Oh, they have! you ’re smiling, mamma, 
rom as if it were not true 
t's because you have n’t listened 

As I have to Birdie Blue. 
What with sportsmen seeking ti 

And the prowling bird’s-nest thief, 
Seems to me ’s enough to trouble, 

And to steep their hearts in grief.” 


“But he sings and sings on bravely, 
ust as blithely as can be; 
atch his blue wings flutter lightly 
"Mong the branches of the tree, — 


Avsurn, Inpiana, 1881, 


Bare, brown branches of the maple, 
Not a leaf to hide his wing, — 
Little recking that we ’re watching 
hile he warbles of the spring. 


“Up and down the birdie octave 
He is perfect in his scales; 

Every note like honey dropping, 
Never falters, never fails. 

Birdie Blue up in the maple! 
Skipping-ropes in school-girl’s hand! 

Farewell, skates and sleds for Robbie! 
Spring-time ’s coming to the land!” 


Waltzing to the sweet bird-music, 
Pretty lass and blithesome lad, — 

On the bare, brown turf of winter, 
Bluebird’s promise makes t 

But an azure winglet’s flutter, 
But the promise in a note, — 

Birdie Blue, you ’ve swept the cobwebs 
With the warble in your throat. 


What if north winds make us shiver, 
Frost-breath whiten everything? 
Still we know that spring is coming: 
Have we not heard Birdie sing? 
Birdie Blue, then plume your winglet, 
to the lad and lass, 
appy in your precious promise, 
Daaciag on the wintry grass. 
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THE CRIMSON TRAIL. 
A TALE OF THE FRENCH-INDIAN WAR. 


BY CLINTON MONTAGUE, 


(No. 6.—Comprete in Stix 


{Entered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washington,] 


CHAPTER X. 


A HAPPY MEETING. —IN THE TOILS 
AGAIN. 


66 HE same, at your service, Mademoi- 


selle Munroe,” returned the French- 
man, chivalrously. “I am glad to have 
done you a service, but I am surprised to 
meet you here.” 

Stefla oo the stump with a light 
leap, and sought to step forward, but a sud- 
den faintness seized her, and she would 
have fallen had not the ready arms of Cap- 
tain Damareau been near. He supported 
her gently to a little knoll at hand, where 
She sat down. 


“You are are hurt, Mad- 


emoiselle. Is there nothing I can do for 
you?” he asked with eager but respectful 
solicitation. 

“ Nay, captain, be not alarmed, I shall be 
better soon,” said the exhausted girl. “I 
am not hurt, only wearied. I think I would 
like some water.’ 

Captain Damareau called to one of his 
soldiers, and the fellow instantly departed 
on his mission. In a few minutes he re- 
turned with some water in his canteen, 
which he offered to the girl. 

Stella drank heartily of the cool, crystal 
beverage, and after that she felt refreshed, 
though her feet and ankles still pained her 
from being so long in a strained position. 

“ You have saved my life, Captain Dama- 
reau,” she said, giving him her hand. “I 
owe you more than I can tell. If you had 
not been near I should have been eaten by 
those terrible beasts. They say the truest 
friend is the one who gives his aid when 
you are in need. Need | tell you that you 
are such a friend ?” 

“ Mademoiselle, pardon me, but say no 
more. The obligation is mutual. I am 
very thankful that I arrived in time. We 
heard your rifle and your screams as we 
were returning to our camp, and hastened 
at once to your rescue. But you are wear- 
ied and nearly ill, and I must wait until to- 
morrow for your story. Our camp is only 


two miles distant, and I shall ask you to 
partake of our hospitality for the night. 
Of course you will not refuse. I ama sol- 
dier, but a gentleman ; and there was never 
a Damareau in our long line of a thousand 
years who ever wronged a lady.” 

Stella put out her hand with a deprecatory 
gesture, 

“ There is no need,” she said, “ there is 
no need, Captain Damareau, of saying more. 
I trust you as I would a brother, and am 
only too willing to accept your proffered 
hospitality. Iam tired, and need rest and 
sleep. 

* Thanks!” replied the French officer, 
“and now, #a amie, we will go.” 

It was nearly midnight when they reach- 
ed the place hens Captain Damareau had 
pitched his camp the preceding afternoon. 
They had been obliged to travel slowly on 
account of Stella’s fatigue, and she was 
scarcely able to stand as her gallant res- 
cuer led her into a tent which he bade her 
use as her own. 

“Itis my tent, ma amie, and though you 
will hardly find everything necessary for a 
lady’s toilet, your sleep will be none tbe less 
sweet, I trust. You may slumber without 
fear, for I shall be near you, and all night 
long a soldier will stand guard at the door. 
Bonne nuit, ma chdre made moiselle /” 

Stella’s sleep was sound, long, and re- 
freshing. In her weariness she threw her- 
self down upon the first pile of blankets she 
came to, and she never opened her eyes 
again till she heard the voice of Captain 
Damareau calling her name from the out- 
side. 

“Pardon me,” he said, as she came to 
the door, radiant in the flush of beauty, her 
hair disheveled, her cheeks bright with re- 
cruited health, but her eyes still sad, and full 
of tears. “1 hated to disturb you, but | 
feared lest you were ill. The sun has been 
up these six hours.” 

“It is past noon, then. How I must 
have slept! But I am greatly invigorated. 
pom Damareau, your couch was like @ 
bed of roses.” 

“ You flatter me, ma amie, but I am glad 
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‘her graceful, queenly form seemed as if 
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you slept so well. Will you not come out 
and breathe the fresh air and the sunlight 
before you eat ?” 

“Gladly. How beautiful it is!” 

She looked as you might imagine AZnone 
to have looked when she stood by Ida’s 
fountain, and bent her eyes toward IIlium, 
where Paris lingered by the roval Spartan’s 
side, or as the noble Cornelia gazing on 
Gracchus slain. 

Her golden tresses floated on the breeze, 


made for the zephyrs to caress, and yet an 
inward grief bowed it down; and, as she 

red, the lovely face grew sad and mourn- 
fal the tear-filled eyes bubbled over, and 
two sparkling tear-drops stood on either 
cheek. 

She was thinking of her lover, of the 
brave and gallant Hugh, whom the Mohawk 
had told her was dead. Should she never 
see him more ? 

A loud cry echoed from the forest at that 
instant, causing all eyes to be lifted in sur- 

ise in the direction of the sound. They 
all saw what they supposed to be an Indian 
coming at full speed for the camp. Behind 
him were two other figures, two white men 
and another Indian. 

The foremost figure did not check his 
speed. He seemed to run faster as he 
neared the camp, and his steps seemed to 
incline toward Stella Munroe. 

The eyes of love are keen, and though 
Hugh had forgotten to wash the paint from 
his person, and still wore his full Indian re- 

ia, Stella knew him. To her there was 

t one form like his in all the world. She 
would recognize him anywhere; but the 
knowledge that he was alive, when she 
thought him dead, almost overpowered her. 

With a low, glad cry, she staggered back, 
gasped, and almost fell to the ground. 

“Hugh, O Hugh!” rang joyously from 
the young girl’s lips, and in another moment 
she was clasped in a pair of strong arms, 
and found herself pressed to a manly breast. 
“My darling! my loved one! you are 
safe!” cried the a eagerly. “Itis 
wonderful to find you here.” 

Stella’s face was all radiant again; the 
old gleam was in her eyes, she was herself 
once more. 

“Permit me, captain,” she .said, address- 
ing the Frenchman, “to introduce you to 
my friend, Major Townsend, of the English 
army. Two such brave men should be 
friends. Beside, Hugh, he saved my life. 
— Enguerrand Damareau.” 

he captain had been looking with illy 
concealed vexation, but his brow cleared in 
a moment, and with that grace which ever 
characterized him he advanced, and took the 
major’s hand. 


con,” he said. “We were enemies then, 
though I hope gentlemen. We are friends 
now if only for Mademoiselle Munroe’s 
sake, though I think I should like you any 
way. But a young lady’s word you know 
carries its influence.” 
“It is enough for me to know that you 
saved her life,” answered the Englishman. 
“ From henceforth count me as a brother.” 

Our other friends had now come up, and 
Stella was clasped in her father’s arms, 
while, with tears of joy, the old veteran re- 
counted the perils and vexations of the wild- 
erness through which they had come to 
rescue her, and listened to her own story of 
wonderful adventure. 

“And now, dear Stella,” he concluded, 
“we are ready to return,” 

“ Not today,” interposed Captain Dama- 
reau, catching the words. “You shall re- 
main in my camp until you have acquired 


essary to begin so perilous a journey. In 
the morning I will take up my camp, and 
a you back to the Horicon. From 
there | think there will be no danger.” 

“ But we shall discommode you, perhaps 
delay you on an important mission,” ob- 
jected Colonel Munroe. 

“ Not at all. I have been sent by Mont- 
calm to convey a message to the command. 
ant at Fort Oswego, but I have a fortnight 
at my command, and I think too much of 
7 friends to have them undergo the perils 
of this wilderness again. It is settled; I 
shall go with you to the lake.” 

Remonstrances were useless ; the cap- 
tain would have his way, and so they yielded. 
They really needed the rest, and their cour- 
teous and hospitable host made the hours 
pass pleasantly. 

At an early hour the next morning the 
camp was in motion. The captain had a 
hundred men with him, and they formed an 
ample and a stately guard. Stella rode one 
of the horses, and her father and Hugh 
were provided with the same means of 
transportation. Two days were spent in 
reaching the Horicon. On the evening of 
the second day the little army halted on the 
northern shore of the “holy lake.” 

“We must leave you at midnight,” said 
the major. “ How can | thank you enough, 
captain?” 

is words were trembling with feeling. 

“Do not say any more, as a favor to 
me,” said the other. “It is only what you 
would have done for me. Brave men, 
though they may fight under different ban- 
ners, should never forget how to be gener- 
ous. If you consider it an obligation, per- 
haps you will be able to — it some time. 
There is no telling how the fortune of war 


“If 1 mistake not, I saw you at the Hori- 


may turn.” 
r am glad to have met so brave and gen- 


that restoration of spirits and strength nec- 
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erous a man. We shall not forget your 
kindness. It is not the first time you fad 
done a favor for Miss Munroe.” 

“Let it rest. I would die for so beautiful 
alady. You are happy, monsieur, in pos- 
sessing her love. acemoiselle is very 
charming. Madame Pompadour could n‘t 
. hold a light to her.” 

The Frenchman spoke impulsively. He 
felt that he had said too much, and with a 
hasty gesture he turned away. Hugh did 
not see him again to speak with him till the 
moment arrived for their departure. 

They all stood on the shore of the lake. 
A canoe had been secured, and Ben and 
the Seneca had drawn it up ready for em- 
barkation. They stood now with the pad- 
dies in their hands, waiting patiently for the 
time to start. 

Captain Damareau was holding Stella’s 
hand, while the latter was thanking him 

. anew for the many services he had per- 
formed in her behalf. 

“T shall never forget you, captain,” said 
the maiden fervently. “I shall ever hold 
you dear as a brother. May God bless you 
and yours! is Stella Munroe’s prayer.” 

The captain’s lips trembled, and some- 
thing like a tear glistened in his eye, but he 
triumphed over his weakness in a moment, 
and was the calmly courteous Frenchman 


in. 

“ Mademoiselle, I can give you no idea of 
my desolation in being obliged to send you 
away. Itis terrible. But your kind words 
have done much to relieve my heart. | 
shall try to prove worthy of your regard. 
I wish you much happiness with your Eng- 
lish lover. He deserves your love, and is 
worthy of you. Permit me to kiss your 
hand.” 

He performed the salute with the grace 
which only the educated Frenchman knows, 
and she walked slowly away. Major Town- 
send lingered a few moments. 

“ Don’t thank me again,” said the captain. 
“Look to your command. I wish you a 
bon voyage.” — 

He waved his hand, and Hugh turned and 
followed his friends to the water's edge. 
The French officer stood with his arms 
folded, and watched their departure. As 
they paddled out from the little cove in the 
broad bosom of the lake, they looked back, 
and saw him still standing like a statue in 
the moonlight, and he remained there till 
they were out of sight. 

“These Frenchmen are the queerest fel- 
lows in the hull world,” observed Ben.- 
“They are the only men that will come up 
to a chap, and shake hands with him, when 
‘at the same time they are dying to cut his 
throat. I will be darned if I can under- 
stand their way of doing business.” 


reau and the Marquis of Montcalm,” re 
sponded Colonel Munroe, “and an honor to 
their race. I shall not forget how Louis de 
St. Veran led up his legions to our aid 
against those murderous Hurons at William 
Henry. That act was the only thing that 
saved our lives.” 

“ But why employ those savages at all?” 
interrogated Hugh. “It seems to me that 
a generous and truly chivalric foe would 
have no confraternity with such murderous 
devils.” 

“It is not a question of honor or princi- 
ple, but of policy. He must use them or 
have them used against him. I am so 
that we were the ones who first instituted 
this precedent. But in this villainous coun- 
try we are forced to do many things which 
the spirit of Christianity does not tolerate.” 

“ Yes, and the result will be that the pro- 
vincials will be driven to take up arms in 
self-defence,” said Hugh, with some spirit. 
“Not merely this Indian policy, but other 
unjust measures perpetrated by the home 
government, is arousing a spirit of indigna- 
tion in the colonies which will one day re- 
sult in war.” 

“You do not believe it, I can scarcely 
think,” said the colonel with a startled look, 

“It is my conviction, This people will 
one day rebel. They are brave and loyal, 
but the oppression of this over-bearing min- 
istry, will, before many years, arouse a rebel- 
lion which will cost England blood and 
treasure before it will be subdued.” 

“ The major is right,” interrupted the old 
scout. “There will come a day when the 
red-coats will have to fight to hold this land 
better than they do now. I may not live to 
see it,for my years are well-nigh threescore 
and ten, but some of you will witness it.” 

“I pray God it may never come,” said 
Stella solemnly. “I am sick and weary of 
war, and such as you speak of would bea 
most cruel one.” 

“ Most true, let us talk no more about it. 
It will be bad enough when the time comes, 
Darling, can you not sleep?” 

“Iam tired, Hugh, but will you not stop 
before morning ?” 

“ There will be no halt till morning,” was 
the young man’s reply. “ Ben thinks it will 
be safer to reverse man’s usual custom, and 
until we are at Fort Edward travel at night 
and sleep in the daytime. But there is no 
need of your remaining awake. You can 
make a pillow of my arm, and you shall not 
be disturbed till our canoe comes to land.” 
“ Thanks!” said the beautiful girl, and 
she was soon sleeping quietly on Hugh’s 
bosom. 

It was as ~y « had said. The old scout, 
well knowing the craft and persistence of 
his Indian foes, and half assured that they 


“ They are noble men, this Captain Dama- 


would be pursued, had resolved to prose- 
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cute their journey only during the hours of 
darkness, continuing in some secret abode 
during the day. By doing this he hoped to 
elude the snare which Moneto would proba- 


bly place in their path. 
daylight appeared, the little party 


. landed on one of the many green islands 


which lie interspersed on the bosom of the 
lake. All day long they remained there, 


- Ben and thé Seneca alternately holding 


rd. When night came again they em- 

ked once more on the lake, and before 
the morning dawned they had landed on the 
shore, and commenced their perilous march 
through the forest. 

“There ’s going to be trouble, colonel, 
before we reach the fort,” said Ben gravely, 
as the party left the sandy shore of the 
holy lake, and defiled into the green wood. 
“I have been fearing it during all our jour- 
ney; now I know we shall encounter dan- 

” 

“ Has wes aroused your suspicions ?” 
inquired Colonel Munroe. 

“| feel it in my bones and in the air,” an- 
swered the old man, “and 1 never knew my 
senses to fail me. The trail of the Mohawk 
will be found not far from here. And we 
have got to cross it. 

“God forbid !” exclaimed Munroe. “ Sure- 
ly we have had enough of bloodshed.” 

While he spoke, however, Unato, who 
had been prospecting in advance, sprang 
out from a thicket, and confronted our 
friends with a gleaming visage. 

“ Moneto is in the forest,” he said. “ The 
track of the Mohawk is everywhere in the 
woodland paths. Unato have ascalp soon.” 

“TI have scented danger in the wind,” re- 
plied the scout ; “ but have you seen none of 
the rascals ?” 

“Unato has not seen them. But he has 
heard them in the forest. See them next 
time perhaps. Then will have scalp.” 

The Seneca leaped back into the cover of 
the bushes, and the little party slowly pro- 
ceeded on their route. 

Ben led the way, Hugh and Stella follow- 
ed at a little distance, and Colonel Munroe 
brought up the rear. Their progress was 
slow and tedious. Just as the first beams 
of light appeared in the east, py | halted in 
asmall valley, through which a little spark- 
ling stream made its way. On either side 
it was surrounded by dark, overhanging for- 
est trees and heavier undergrowth, through 
which none but the eagle eye of the hunter 
or savage could discover their retreat. 

Nothing had been heard from the Seneca 
for nearly an hour, and the scout now signi- 

his intention to discover his where- 
abouts. Cautioning his friends to remain in 
toncealment till he returned, he turned to 
depart, but had scarcely taken a step for- 
ward, when a loud yell broke the stillness 


of the forest. Instantaneously, almost, the 
report of a rifle rang through the air. 

en halted in his tracks, and for nearly a 
quarter of an hour they all listened eagerly 


.to catch the varying sounds of the wilder- 


=_ At the end of that time Ben remark- 
ed, — 

“| fear it is all up with the Seneca. Poor 
feHow! it shall go hard with those cowardly 
Mohawks if they have taken his life! But 
hark! he is coming now. The Mohawks 
have not got the chief.” 

The next moment they all distinctly heard 
the sound of approaching footsteps. They 
looked eagerly upon the undergrowth from 
which they expected to see the Seneca is- 
sue. The bushes opened, and half a dozen 
Mohawks broke suddenly into the glade. 

A wild whoop rose suddenly from the In- 
dians’ throats, and they dashed back into 
cover again, — all but one. 

Though surprised at their appearance, 
the scout brought his rifle as quick as_ 
thought to his shoulder, and,as he pulled 
the trigger, the loud crack of the weapon 
pronounced an Indian’s doom. 

“ Draw back, major, and scatter with the 
girl as quick as lightning,” he said, as he 
loaded his rifle. “Them imps will break, 
and creep upon us in just one minute exact- 
ly by the clock. Colonel, stand by me, and 
we will give them a little taste of English 
powder if they show their ugly faces within 
the reach of our rifles.” 

Hugh lifted Stella in his arms, and bore 
her to a neighboring thicket, where they 
crouched, and waited for. their friends to re- 
join them. 

All was still for a few minutes, and then 
they heard two rifle-shots, while a series of 
fierce yells told that the scout and the colo- 
nel had flung their ‘tead, and with effect, too. 
It was not long before they rejoined them. 

“The darned imps have got a couple of 

ills to swallow that must make them feel 

ut any too nice, I’m a thinking,” said old 
Ben, in his quiet way. “But I am worried 
about that Seneca. He ought to be here by 
this time.” 

“I fear he is dead,” responded Colonel 
Munroe emg “ Our prospects are not 
brilliant ones. hat do you propose to do 
now, Ben?” 

“] don’t know as we can do anything bet- 
ter than to remain here till night, and then 
push on again. So we might as well settle 
down. Them fellows won’t trouble us 
again as long as there is daylight. We ’ll 
have a little something to eat, and then you 
might as well snoozle down to a nap, for to- 
night we ’ve got to do a lot of tramping, and 
wou will need all ee strength. 1 shall 
keep a careful watch, and report if danger 
menaces us.” 

“ But you are old, and have done more 
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than your part already,” said Hugh. “ Let 
me stand 

“ Your eyes are not keen enough for such 
a watch as this,” answered the scout. “ If 
we lay among the white tents of the Forty- 
ninth Battallion, and betore such an army 
as the French, I would not ask for a better 
sentinel, but here in the wilderness your 
vigilance would be thrown away. Do then, 
like your friends, sleep, and sleep in safety.” 

The major did not further urge his re- 
quest, and, after partaking of a slight bit of 
cooked fish and venison, and a handful of 
berries which they had brought with them 
from the island where they had last halted, 
he lay down with the others to recuperate 
his strength for the task before him. 

He was awakened bya touch upon bis 
shoulder, and started up to see the old 
scout’s eyes looking into his own, Dark- 
ness was around them, He knew that he 
had slept for hours. 

“The time has come,” said Ben. “ We 
must be on our way. Follow me, and be 
cautious as asnake. Our utmost vigilance 
will be required at every step. The forest 
Swarms with our fues, and Moneto will play 
tit for tat if possible. So you must keep 


eyes and ears open.” 
“ Do you anticipate danger?” asked Stel- 


“] certainly expect it, but shall use every 
means to elude if possible the snare of our 
enemies. Don’t be downhearted. I have 


been in worse situations,and got off free. 


Old Ben will do the best he can. Be quiet 


now, and don’t even whisper as you value 
your lives.” 

They moved on stealthily through the for- 
est, following the lead of the scout, and so 
carefully did they obey his directions that 
scarcely any noise emanated from their foot- 


steps. The moon had not yet risen, and 


the woods were dark around them. 

Their progress was painfully slow, and 
several hours were occupied in journeying 
on the chosen course, while no more than 
two miles were traversed. No sound had 
reached them of the presence of an enemy. 

Suddenly Ben halted, and a low “’sh!” 
escaped his lips. In a trice they all sank 
to the earth. Very soon they heard dis- 
tinctly the passage of several persons 
through the bushes in front of them. 

So close did they pass to our friends, that 
one of the savages actually stumbled over 
the prostrate y of the scout. It was un- 


fortunate for the Indian that he did so, for 


in a second the iron hand of Ben compress- 
ed his throat as if it had been in a vise, and 
the hunter’s knife was buried in his red 
bosom. 

“ There ’s one enemy the less,” whisper- 
ed the scout, as he wiped his reeking blade 


on the grass, “ But we have got to be care- 


ful now, or the imps will be on our backs 
before we know it. Be silent, and travel in 
my footsteps.” 

Again they proceeded on their way, slow. 
ly, very slowly, and hardly daring to Creathe 
so fearful were they of discovery. The 
flitting of a shadowy figure behind them 
caused them all to halt once more. 

A huge shadow dashed in among them, 
and, seizing Stella in a powerful grasp, bore 
her, with an exultant cry, away into the 
darkness. But Hugh sprang after him, and 
his pursuit was so close that the savage was 
forced to relinquish his hold of the maiden, 
and stand at bay. 

The kingly ones of Moneto danced be- 
fore the young man’s eyes, but before the 
combat could begin other forms came up to 
the rescue. 

“Let the imp go,” cried the voice of Ben, 
“ This way, young man, this way, before the 
other ragcals come up.” 

Hugh hardly knew how it happened, but 
the next moment he was dragged forward 
bodily with Stella, while the old man contin- 
ued, — 

“ There is a place beyond here where we 
can rest. It was hereabouts that I first drew 


the blood of an Indian, and I remember 
that we then threw up a little entrenchment 
against the varmints. Ah! do you see? 
there it is.” 

The scout pointed before him, and his 
companions saw a rude and ruined block- 
house rising on a little knoll in the midst of 


aclearing, Pressing through the brush and 


briers, our friends soon reached the door of 
the structure. They were just in time. 
Half a dozen rifles cracked as the party 
struggled in at the entrance, and a wild 
chorus of yells told that their enemies had 


at last driven them at bay. ; 
But there was another sound which struck 


deeper terror into the hearts of the fugitives 


than the screams of the Mohawks. 

A deep, heavy groan fell from the lips of 
one of their own number, and, as the door 
closed behind them, the old scout staggered 
forward, and fell to the floor. 

Frightened, pitying eyes saw that his 
hunting-shirt was saturated with blood, 
while his hands were crimson with the self 
sustaining fluid that flowed from his wounded 
side. His coonskin cap had fallen aside, 
and the straggling locks of gray lay dishev- 
eled over a brow that was fast growing wan 
and pale as they, 


Major Townsend sprang to lift him up, 


‘ 
but he desisted as,the old scout waved him 
aay with his bloody hands. 

“The varmints have done it for me,” he 
said mournfully, “and there is no need 
trying to save me. The bullet of Moneto 
is in here, and I cannot live five minutes 
longer.” 
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He placed his hand upon his side, and the 
ashiness of his face deepened. 

«Bat you must not die, and leave us!” 
cried Hugh. “Can we not do something 

u?’ 

is useless. I am going fast. I hate to 
leave you, but I am not afraid to die. Ah! 
jook to yourselves. There comes the foe.” 

He pointed with his wavering finger to 
the farther end of the apartment, and they 
saw distinctly the shadowy outline of a 
crouching figure. Hugh raised his rifle, but 
before he had adjusted the sight, the dark 
form arose, and a voice came out from the 

m, — a voice they all knew. 

“Brothers, it is Unato: do not lift your 

hand against a friend.” 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE WILD-WOOD DUEL.— FINAL EVENTS. 


T would be hard to describe the swift re- 

vulsion of feeling that occurred in the 
bosoms of our friends as the voice of the 
friendly Seneca fell npon their ears. They 
had expected to find in the intruder an ene- 
my: to see Unato instead, whom they had 
almost given up for lost, was a surprise that 
was well-nigh overwhelming. 

The chief advanced eagerly toward the 

up, and shortly stood above the prostrate 
of Ben Wheaton. The dying man’s 
head had been lifted from the floor, and now 
rested in the arms of Stella Munroe. His 
eyes brightened as they fell upon the form 
of his old friend. 

“The Seneca has been gone a long time,” 
said Ben feebly; “but he has returned in 
poy to see his white brother before he 

ies.” 

“Unato has been chased all day through 


the forest ; he could not come till now. The 
heart of the chief is sad. Many Mohawks 
must die for this. I have sworn it!” 

The Seneca looked as if he meant what 
he said. 

“Good!” exclaimed the old scout, with 
something of his old impetuosity. “ Take 
my hand, chief. You will see that these 


dear friends reach the fort, and, hear me, 


Seneca, do not let Moneto live to triumph 
overmy death ; and — oh ! — good-by ! May 
a_i Lord above in mercy take my 
sou 1” 


They were his last words. Death had 
come with fearful suddenness, and, before 


‘they could scarcely realize it, Ben Wheaton, 


the brave and noble scout, was no more. 
But our friends had no opportunity to in- 
dulge in the expression of grief usual at 
such a time. 

While vet the solemn impressiveness of | 


the old man's death held spell-bound every 


soul; while Stella Munroe still held in her 
fair hands the weather-beaten face which 
would look kindly at her no more; while 
Hugh knelt on one knee, looking at the set, 
marble countenance, from which he could 
scarce turn his gaze away; and as Colonel 
Munroe and the Seneca, the former with 
tearful eyes, the latter with his bronzed face 
grim and thoughtful, stoo1 looking down at 
the dead ranger,—a loud, fierce yell from 
without told them that other work was 
before them, 

It was so indeed. Moneto had forced 
his enemies to their last hiding-place. The 
cruel Mohawk was mad with fury and ven- 
geance delayed. Balked and thwarted in 
every way, he had followed the tracks of the 
fugitives to the shore of the lake. Thence, 
surmising their intended route, he had 
skirted the western shore of the Horicon 
with his terribly diminished force of warri- 
ors, and formed an ambuscade into which 
he hoped the whites might run headfore- 
most. But the skill and experience of Ben 
and the Seneca had saved them from that 
danger, and it now become a mere contest 
of strength pitted against strength. 

Unato sprang to a loop-hole, and peeped 
out, as the Mohawks’ battle-cry rang on the 
air, but no foe was in sight. The Seneca 
had been secreted in the old ruin but a: few 
minutes before the-arrival of the whites, but 
he had already fully examined the building, 
and knew its defences and its weaknesses. 
Not satisfied with his inspection from one 


side of the building, he changed his position 


to the opposite extremity. 

A slight noise alarmed him as he did so. 
It came from the roof above him. _He was 
bending all his faculties into that of attention 
where there was the sound of rending bark, 
and on the instant-an Indian shot down 


through the broken roof with a cry of dis- 


may. Half stunned by the fall he was 
speedily despatched, anci, as the head of an- 
other warrior appeared at the aperture, a 
rifle blazed forth its deadly contents. 

The cry of rage which arose from the re- 
maining braves showed that they were cog- 
nizant of the Seneca’s presence, for it was 
his weapon which had sent the doomed 
warrior to his death. They yelled and 
screamed in the most demoniac tones until 
the end of five minutes or more, when all 
became still again. 

Half an hour passed away, and the in- 
mates of the block-house began to breathe 
easier, all but the Seneca, who knew well 


that the stillness boded them no ; 


Restless and uneasy he waited anxiously for 
the onset of the Mohawks. All the time he 
kept a good watch from a loophole, and 
bade the two white men have their eyes on 
the roof, for no one could tell in what shape 


the danger might come. 
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Suddeuly there was a loud crash, and the 
door came tumbling in, driven down by a 
heavy blow, that had been dealt against it 
by the foe without. 

“Quick, with your rifle, mayor!” cried 
Colonel Munroe. “That means business, 
but the knaves cannot enter here only over 
our dead bodies.” 

Hugh responded bravely, and the Seneca 
uttered the defiant whoop of his tribe. 

The rush came, but three of the painted 
fiends fell ere their feet touched the thresh- 
old,for the rifles of the defenders did their 
work well. The Mohawks did not halt, 
however. Their savage breasts were swell- 
ing with a sense of the wrongs they had en- 
dured, and the desire to avenge the deaths 
of their slaughtered comrades. 

There were five of the Mohawks left, tall, 
brawny fellows, and Moneto was at their 
head, the stateliest of them all. With terri- 
ble yells they rushed upon the fugitives, and 
the doom of the Seneca and his valiant 
friends seemed sealed. But they were in- 
domitable. 

Unato hurled his tomahawk, and another 
Mohawk sank down, while the two clubbed 
rifles, swung in the hands of Hugh and the 
colonel, descended with resistless force up- 
on the feathered crowns of two other war- 
riors, crushing them like egg-shells. Only 


two of the Mohawks now remained, and one 
of those took to fight as he saw that he 


stood alone before the uplifted weapons of 
the desperate white men. 

The other was Moneto, and he could not 
have fied if he would, for with a cry of ex- 
ultation, Unato flung himself defiantly before 
him. 

The two formidable chiefs confronted 
each other like tigers at bay. The brutal 
Mohawk had his faults, but cowardice was 
not one of them He was face to face at 
last with his life-long foe. If he could kill 
him he would be content to die. He wasa 
strong and a skillful warrior, Unato was not 
braver, and the latter counted on no easy 
victory, though his face grew exultant at the 
thought that all their rivalries would be set- 
tled then and there. 

The two combatants did not long remain 
idle. Moneto was the first to commence 
the battle. Drawing one foot backward, he 
made a sudden spring at his opponent. 
The Seneca was ready for him, having an- 
ticipated the movement the instant it was 
made. Unato warded the blow at his 
breast, and struck one outward in return. 
With a success that was unexpected to him- 
self, he buried his knife deep in the bosom 
of the Mohawk. 

“ Die, dog of a Mohawk!” he cried ex- 
ultingly. “The scalp of Moneto will svon 
be in the girdle of the Seneca.” 

Moneto sought to reply, but could not. 


With a dismal howl he dropped heavily to 


the floor. The Seneca scalped him with 
amazing dexterity, and then flaunted the dis. 
gusting trophy triumphantly in the dying 
chief's face. 

The Mohawk did not say a word, neither 
did a muscle or a movement show that he 
regarded the tantalizing action of his victo. 
rious adversary. Unato called him a wo. 
man, boasted of his many triumphs over the 
Mohawk warriors, heaped every epithet of 
scorn and opprobium upon him, and only 
ceased when he saw that the famous warrior 
of the Iroquois was dead. 

The whites had remained aloof during the 
contest, for Unato had asked them not to 
approach, even if they thought that the Mo 
hawk was gaining the advantage. Like a 
true savage he had desired that the matter 
should be settled between themselves, and 
probably did not care to survive should his 
enemy triumph over him. 

Now, however, they approached him, com 
plimented him on his ray - and examined 
the inanimate body of their dreaded, terrible 
encmy. 

“ Our formidable is dead at last,” said the 
major, as if talking to himself. “ There lies 
the bloody Iroquois, the source of all our 
woes, and our way to Fort Edward now is 
clear.” 

“ Yes, Unato has got his scalp,” answered 
the chief, as he still continued to dangle and 
sport with his trophy. “ Mohawk fo 
well, but the Seneca was the strongest. He 
has avenged his friend, the Grayhair.” 

The Seneca, usually so stolid and indif 
ferent, could hardly conceal his gratification 
at the success which had crowned his trial 
of prowess with his noted antagonist. 

“Seems to me I can smell smoke,” re 
marked Hugh at this moment. “Can't you, 
colonel ?” 

“ Yes ; and if you will listen you will hear 
the crackling of fire. The block-house is 
burning as true as we are alive.” 

They rushed out of the cabin. It wasas 
Colonel Munroe had said. The building 
was in flames, and the fiery element was fast 
wrapping it in the garment of destruction, 
The fire had evidently been kindled by the 
Indians, but its slow progress had wearied 
their patience, forcing them to make the 
attack on the door which resulted so disa® 
trously to their number. 

“Poor Ben, he is there,” observed the 
colonel “Well, it is not 
so bad a sepulchre aiter all. He will lie 
buried with his enemies.” 

The conflagration scon came to an end, 
and, as the smoking, tottering timbers fell 
in a charred heap to the ground, our fri 
moved from the —- Five miles lay 
between them and the fort, and under the 
conduct of Unato they reached the post is 
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and Hugh Townsend. In the course of it, 
the captain said, — 

“ Major,” —he still would call him so, — 
“you are as true a friend as ever trod the 
earth. If it had not been for you I should 
now be sleeping out there among the un- 
counted dead. I trust that you consider 
your debt of gratitude balanced.” 

“Very well, I will call it so if you desire 
it,” answered Hugh, * But what are you 
going to do now?’ 

* Montcalm is dead, and our hope of em- 
pire on this side of the seais at an end. I 
am a soldier no more, What can I do but 
return to France?” 

“ Before you g° allow me to present you 
with the.regards of my wife, Miss Stella 
Munroe that was. You knew her once; I 
believe.” 

“ Grande ciel! yes, A most charming la- 
dy; and she remembers me! So you mar- 
ried her, major?” 

“Yes; and we have a child whose name is 
Enguerrand Damareau Townsend. You 
see that we do not forget our friends.” 

“You have honored me beyond my de- 
serts,” said Captain Damareau. “I can on- 
ly thank you now, but some day may I not 
hope to see you at my chateau in /a delle 
France?” 

“ Possibly, when this war is over. I am 
still a soldier, and wait the orders of my 
king. You shall certainly hear from us, 
however.” 

— days afterward, the captain left Que- 

C. 


Our story is ended. Hugh Townsend 
and his wite lived happily at Albany many 
years. Children grew up around them, — 
stalwart sons, inheritors of their father’s no- 
ble manhood, graceful daughters, who bore 
their mother’s beauty in their faces. 
Sometimes Unato, the Seneca, would vis- 
it at the cottage, where he would talk over 
old days with the colonel, and relate to the 
wondering children tales of their mother’s. 
heroism when her crimson trail was track- 
ed along the shining waters of the beautifnl 
Horicon. 

Twice a year they received messages and 
presents from Captain Damareau in France, 
who ever remembered them, and who re- 
mained, up to his death, their warm and con- 


0 . As they entered the huge gate of 
h kdward the sun rose over the hill-tops, 
» fushing their faces with its brilliant morning 
beams. 

«Behold theomen,” said Hugh to Stella. 
tT “The night has passed, and a brigit, glori- 
. ous day is dawning. May it hold fair to the 

“ “Amen!” replied the maiden fervently. 
of Five years afterward, Major Hugh Town- 
ly send, a colonel now, fought under the ban- 
or ner of Wolfe on the memorable plains of 
Abraham. The student of history knows 
he the issue of that day. Montcalm and Wolfe 
to both went down, each never braver, nobler 
lo- in his life than at the moment of his death. 
be At the end of the hard battle Hugh saw a 
ter wounded Frenchman creeping out from 
nd among the bodies of the slain. He recog- 
his nized him at once, not by his uniform, but 
by his face, as Captain Enguerrand Dam- 
areau. 
ied He saw an Inaian spring toward the 
ble wounded officer, hatchet in hand. But be- 
fore the savage could perform his murder- 
the ous intent, Hugh stood between him and the 
lies uplifted tomahawk. 
our “Harm him not, Unato. He is my friend, 
r is and thé battle is ended.” 

The Frenchman looked up, surprised. 
red “Mon Dien!” he exclaimed, “’T is 
and the English major of the Forty-ninth, and I 

bt @ owe you my life. Well, there have been 

e changes since ] last saw you on the shores 

; of the Horicon.” 
adit The Frenchman was the same imperturb- 
toa able, courteous gentleman as of old, but 
trial Hugh saw that through al! his calm he was 
severely wounded. 

a “Go for a surgeon, Unato, — I will wait,” 
you, he said. 

The Indian was not one to despise an en- 
heat # emy when truly brave. It mattered not that 
es he wore the uniform of the hated French- 

men, He would go at his white friend’s 
AS aS request, for the memory of the Horicon had 
ding J not passed from his mind. 
fast The surgeon came, and examining the 
OR, Frenchman’s wound, pronounced it danger- 
y the us. The officer was borne to the barracks, 
aried and for three days and nights Hugh sat by 
the his bedside till the crisis was past. 
lisas In another week he was able to be about, 
o and a long conversation ensued betwixt him 
5 not 


stant friend. 
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THOSE AUNTS OF MINE. 


BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


S Cy of these days you ‘Il be rich 

enough, Harold; and you say you 
don’t love me for my looks, so it won’t mat- 
ter much if I ’ve lost all my teeth then, and 
have n’t any complexion left.” 

He smiled in a mournful way as I said 
this, and then kissed me, and sighed. 

“You had better let it be broken off, Es- 
. ther. Love in a cottage was all very well 
when cottages were cheap, but love in fur- 
nished apartments is a very different thing. 
I should hate myself to see you pinching to 
make both ends meet; I ’m not worth it.” 

“Rubbish! You ’re bilious.” 

“ And, as to waiting,” he pursued, “ you 
know I was not born with the knack of mak- 
ing money. We shall be looked down up- 
on by your aunts as needy relatives to the 
end of our days, whether we are married 
next month or six years hence. Poor Lau- 
ra! 

“And poor Harold,” I said, stroking his 
forehead. 

His great gray eyes were full of tender- 
ness, as he looked up, and said, — 

“Won’t you really do something that ’s 
vexing, Estie, and make me begin to dis- 
like you?” 

“Yes. I ‘Il tell Laura that she ’s a bur- 
den, and that it is time she found a husband 
for herself.” 

And then I threw my arms round his 
neck, and whispered, “Noble Harold!” 
lest he should thinkfor a moment — evena 
moment — that I was in earnest. 

We — my auntsand I —had been at the 
seaside only a week or two, when I spoke 
to Harold Joyce for the first time. 1 had 
more than once remarked to my aunts how 
very affectionate that gentleman was to his 
invalid sister, and how tenderly he lifted her 
Bath-chair when the sun was warm enough 
to make it safe for her to lie on the beach a 
little while. My aunts would look at each 
other and say, — 

“ How forward girls are nowadays!” or, 
“No doubt those young people know some- 


thing about Esther’s expectations, and the’ 


Bath-chair and the lameness are most likely 
part of their plan.” 
They changed their tune though when, 
one day, Harold managed to stop a stupid 
donkey-rider just in time to save Aunt Ann 
from being knocked over. They very soon 
after this asked Mr. and Miss loves home 
to tea, and said they really appeared to be 
people, and— 


nice, unassuming young 


Well, I somehow be to like them 
much also; and Harold used to get Laura to 
show my aunts how to work some patterns 
of her own planning in Berlin wool; and 
then he would leave them absorbed in this, 
and talk to me ; and — and — we kissed each 
other one day, and all was settled. 

All was settled? Ah, my two aunts had 
to be dealt with first, however, before we 
could become properly engaged. It was 
quite right too; and I told Harold so; for 
had they not been my best friends ever since 
- poor mother died, and left me alone, — 
which was when I was quite a wee thing? 
They were sharp and exacting and snap 
pish, often quarreling with each other about 
me, and afterward venting their spleen 
on the subject of their dispute. But 
their way they had taken great care of me; 
and I could not think of keeping them in 
norance of what Harold had said, — or ra 
er what he intended to say; for he kissed 
me twice every word he uttered ; so that the 
little speech in which he asked me one day 
to be his wife was rather confused. 

He gave a sort of sketch of the interview 
afterward, and told me that he would take 
care not to seek his second wife at the 
hands of maiden aunts, and that it was only 
for my sake that he had been as humble as 
Uriah Heep while they were cross-examit- 


ing him. 

This was how they began, he said. 

“ Good-afternoon, Mr. Joyce. We under 
stand that you desire our niece, Esther, in 
marriage.” 

It was Aunt Ann who spoke. 

“ We are informed that you seek the hand 
of our brother’s daughter,” chimed in Aunt 
Polly, who had a nasty way of saying, in an 
improved form, just the same thing as ber 
sister. 

Then Aunt Ann looked over her spect 
cles at the poor boy, and bit off the end of 
her sewing-cotton very decisively; while 
Aunt Polly rested her chin on her fat little 
fist, and the fist on the edge of Mr. Bom 
book of philosophy, and stared seriously at 
Harold with some notion of reading his very 
soul, 

“1 do,” he ~ rather stiffly, as he 
told me afterward. 

He did not like the way in which those 
aunts of mine practically claimed to dispose 
of me. 

“What are your means, sir?” inquired 
Aunt Ann. 
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that, as 1 have already related, Harold was 
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'# Ah, what income have you, my dear Mr. 

?” chimed in Aunt Polly, simpering in 

a self-conscious way, like one who felt that 

her smile had not lost its charm, although 
she had turned ry. 

“It was a struggle,” said Harold, “ not to 
tell them that this was a matter for their 
niece to be satisfied about; that she was of 

and free to act for herself ; so they need 
not care to know the wealth of her future 
husband. I mastered my first impulse, 
h; and, remembering that they were 

nearest relatives, told them just 
how my affairs stood, — that Laura and | in- 
herited three hundred a year between us, 
that we had found it more than enough to 
support us hitherto, and that I had every 
reason to hope that in a few years’ time | 
should be earning enough by vo writing to 
make married life very comfortable for Es- 


” 


er. 
“What did they say then?” I asked ea- 


Br Oh, your Aunt Ann said something 
about ‘married in haste, to repent at lei- 
sure ;’ and her sister said that marriage was 
a serious responsibility,-- very serious, 
But they were both careful to.let me know 
that Esther was a penniless orphan, and that 
they considered their duty was done when 
she left her present comfortable home. So 
I suppose they'are content to see us mar- 
ried. I must say that they can both be 
di 

Ph, that ’s their way, dear,” I said, in- 
terrupting him. 

“Well, I’m glad their niece has not any 
of their” — 

“Hush! You must n’t say anything, you 
must not! You have to obey me, sir, until 
the day comes for me to vow to obey you, 
and then I ‘ll not keep my word, — no wife 
ever does.” 

How Harold punished my sauciness shall 
never be told. 

Ah me! and all the weeks of anticipation 
and planning and castle-building which fol- 
lowed had Drought us to this, —that dear 
sister Laura’s income was nearly ail lost, 
and my Harold was talking about breaking 
off our engagement because of it. 

He was as pale as death while telling me 
about the catastrophe. Itseemed that their 
litle fortune was originally deposited with 
anold country bank; and, although he had 
drawn out his own portion in order to make 
more of it, he had purposely — acting for 
his sister —left hers where it was, for safe- 
ty,as he supposed ; and now the bank had 
stopped payment, —a thing no one would 
ever have dreamt of, — and Laura, a cripple 
nomen for life, was dependent upon her 

er. Of course marriage was, for the 
present, out of the question, —so much so 


seriously urging me to break off our engage- 
ment. 


“I know what will be best, Harold dear,” 
I cried, after we had been silent some min- 
utes, revolving our little trouble in our 
mind. 

“ What, my pet?” 

“Why, you can take Laura over to one of 
the cheap French watering-places, and live 
there for a year or two; that will be saving 
in one way; and I shall look over some of 
my water-color drawings, and several little 
~ and ends of that kind, and see if I 
can’t manage to earn some money with my 
own hands without anybody being the 
wiser. And, after all, we shall have a home 
of our own before there are so many more 
of these,” — pretending to pluck a gray hair 
from his beard. ° 

“No,” said he, gently, but firmly, and 
1 loved him for it, “ I had always intended 
that Laura should have the best medical ad- 
vice to be obtained, so long as there was the 
slightest chance of her health being restored, 
and I feel in honor bound to see that she 
does not suffer by the loss of that money. 
I must keep her here or at some quiet in- 
land place for at least a twelvemonth, and 
by that time I trust she will be strong 
enough to be placed under a surgeon’s care 
once more,” 

I shuddered while he talked like this. 
Our poor Laura! 

“ But, in the mean time, you need n’tspend 
more than you are obliged,” I urged; “ and 
1 don’t want my aunts to gossip about my 
approaching marriage, and theh to have to 
tell them that you are too poor to marry for 
pe I know I’m weak; but do go away 
ora little while, dear, — I can’t bear it.” 

And with this I burst into tears. 

I am afraid I felt very dissatisfied with 
my lot that night, as I lay awake thinkin 
of. my troubles. What had we done, Haro! 
and I, that we should just be brought togeth- 
er to love each other as we did, and then be 
parted, perhaps for life? Oh, it all seemed 
so confused! I had n't anybody to tell my 
trouble to; for I knew Aunt Ann, if I told 
her, would say,in her cold way, it was all 
for the best, and Aunt Polly would want to 
read an extract from that horrid Tupper 
which just suited my case. I could not say 
anything to Laura, for she would be wretch- 
ed, thinking she was the cause of it all ; and 
I had not any friend of my own age beside. 
My aunts were so afraid that I should be- 
come giddy if I had any young-lady friends, 
so they had always managed to spoil all my 
early friendships for me. I could only lie 
and cry, and wish that poor mamma had 
lived. 

It was about the beginning of September 
when Harold and Laura left Eastbourne for 


Wiltshire; and a fortnight afterward my 
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aunts decided to return to the village, about 
thirty miles from that place, where we lived 
most of the year. The village, in which my 
aunts had some property, never seemed a 
very bright place to me, especially during 
the winter-time ; one day was so much like 
another. There were constitutional walks 
with my aunts to be taken every morning, 
— dreadfully “ improving” they made these. 
There were sick old country people to be 
visited in the afternoons, with quarters of 
a pound of tea and tracts, — still more “im- 
proving.” And then, once a week, I was 
expected to play and mee mutual-improve- 
ment meetings, got up by the curate,—a 
very tall, thin gentleman of twenty-six, who 
used to wear blue spectacles that fitted all 
round his eyes, and who usually gave read- 
ings from the best authors at these meetings. 
Sometimes he recited Zhe Last Days of 
Herculaneum, or one of the lays of Ancient 
Rome; and then he would take off his spec- 
tacles,— Aunt Polly said he did not look 
nice and classical in them ; that was the rea- 
son, — and blink so much that the farm-boys 
on the back seats were turned out regularly 
for 

If I had found life in Sussex village a 
dull affair before we changed it for East- 
bourne society, and the sweet companion- 
ship of Harold and Laura, any one can im- 
agine how depressed my spirits were as | 
sat behind my aunts in their little pony-car- 
riage on my way to what they both were 
never tired of telling me was a comfortable 
home, — especially since the prospect of a 
really comfottable home — where I could 
feel myself to have a right to be, not where 
I felt : was on sufferance — seemed so very 
distant now. 

“I believe that that ’s that dear love of a 
Mr. Grange, the curate!” cried Aunt Polly, 
as we turned a corner in the road, and saw 
some one in the distance, approaching us. 
“Who’s that with him too, 1 wondcr? 

“Is it not Sir Francis Thorp’s bailiff? ” 
said Aunt Ann, putting up her eye-glasses. 
“ Who is it, child?” she added. . 

“It isa stranger, I think, aunt; he is not 
a bailiff, for he is walking arm-in-arm with 
Mr. Grange.” 

“ That ’s no reason, because Mr. Grange 
is walking arm-in arm with him,” said Aunt 
Polly, snapping me up. “He’s so conde- 
scending.’ 

In a moment the two pedestrians were 
near enough to greet us, and Mr. Grange 
lost no time in introducing his companion 
as Mr. Geoffrey Gladwin, an old school-fel- 
low of his, who had been staying with him 
for several weeks. 

“We ’re the two G. G.’s, — always trot- 
ted together, Miss Millington. Mave n’t 
we, George ?” remarked Mr. Gladwin, when 
the ice was broken. 


He seemed a rather silly young aa, ~ 
ou 
t 


Sos: and nice-looking. t to my. 
self, judging from appearances, that if he 
had said they were two donkeys it would 
not have been so very much amiss, | 
should have said so to Harold, had he been 
by my side. Oh, my poor darling, how dif. 
ferent he was, with his calm, thoughtful 
face, and eyes that pierced one th ‘and 
through. 

The two gentlemen, who were out m 
for a stroll, walked back by the side of the 
pony-chaise, the curate discussing parish 
matters with my aunts, and his friend fallin 
behind a little, and giving me the benetito 
his attentions. . 

“Dull about here, Miss Millington?” he 
observed interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” I answered absently, 

I wanted to be left to my own thoughts, 

Company dull perhaps ?” — inclining 
his head toward my aunts. “ Governor's 
the same, you know,” he continued, not 
waiting for an answer. “ Awfully prosy for 
a young fellah. Wants me to go in for pol 
itics, and all that sort of thing. Asks ques 
tions about Adam Smith. Ever read Adam 
Smith? Awfully dry.” 

I confessed that I had not read Adam 
Smith ; but, being on thorns lest the silly 
man should make some further allusion to 
my aunts, which they might notice, I ven 
tured to plunge into the subject by asking 
who Adam Smith was, little thinking to what 
my question would lead. 

“Oh, he writes about trade, and money, 
and all that sort of thing! Born 1723, 
died 1790. I crammed that for the goverm 
or, you know. Governor's awfully 
about money. Was partner in the firm 
Green, Hartley, and Gladwin, the bankers, 
till a year ago. Thought they ’d spill; so 
cleared out, just in time. Did spill. Aw 
fully sharp the governor is, in his line,— 
not prosy there. But it is n’t my line. I 
like the spending part, —ha, ha! By Jove! 
Hope I have n’t offended, Miss Millington? 
’Gad! — 


* * Beauty blushing like the rose.’ 


“*Pon m’ honor, did n’t mean to say ay: 
thing rude; beg pardon, I ’m sure, —beg 
pardon!” 

My Aunt Ann here turned round, and 
said, in her severest style, — 

“ Esther!” 


Under the influence of her teelings she’ 


ulled the pony almost on to poor Mr. 
fr. Grange, and thus, fortunately for me, 
changed the direction of Mr. Gladwin’s re 
marks to the skittishness of horses, and 80 
on. 
Mr. Gladwin was certainly a very shallow 
young man, and not very well bred. ! could 
not respect him for plunging into his family 
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matters with one who was a perfect stranger 
‘to him. How remarkable it was, though, 
that he should be connected with the very 
frm of bankers whose tailure had been so 
disastrous to my own future and Harold's! 
It was this revelation that made the blood 
rush to my face. I had a dim idea that 
something of importance might issue from 
the fact being made known to Harold. 
However, there was no time now to think of 
this, since we had reached Laurel Lodge. 
Having said good-afternoon to the curate 
and his friend, 1 was soon busy unpacking 
boxes, and arranging one thing and another 
for my aunts. 

After tea, Aunt Mary, who had a bad 
headache, retired to rest; and Aunt Ann, 
who had commenced at once upon a charita- 
ble smock for the benevolent clothing socie- 
tyof the village, was sitting at one window 
of the drawing-room, while I, at the other, 
was watching to see if the rural post came 
tous. I soon became conscious that my 
aunt had something to say to me, something 
severe, too, for the coarse linen she was 
sewing she jerked about a great deal, and 
smoothed seams with her thimble very ener- 
getically, — signs that poor I could interpret 
only too well. But what was there in my 
behaviour to Mr. Gladwin that she could 
possibly find fault with ? 

“I was rather surprised,” she began, 
“that Mr. Joyce said nothing to either your 
Aunt Mary or myself about the possible 
date when you would be married. 1 do not 
wish to hurt your feelings, Esther; but Mr. 
Joyce has been very reticent to us, — very 
reticent. We have no wish to lose you ; 
still, if Mr. Joyce knew his own mind when 
he offered you his hand, he ought to have 
known when he would be prepared to marry 
you, and have the courtesy to acquaint your 

dians with the fact before he went away 
rom Eastbourre. This was the way gen- 
tlemen acted when I was a young woman.” 

1 was quite unprepared for this attack, 
and could only stammer out, — 

“]— think Harold would rather that I — 
I told you, aunt.” 

“Then | think your lover ought to know 
himself better,” said my aunt shortly. 

What a burden that load of gratitude I 
was under to my aunts seemed just then! 
It was put upon me when I was so youn 
that I had never questioned the justice o 
its imposition. I writhed under it as my 
aunt so coldly passed om ey upon one 
who was everything in the world to me, and 
there was more of anguish than of temper in 
my voice, I think, as I retorted, — 

“You have no right to speak of Harold 
like that. He has always behaved properly 
both to you and Aunt Mary, though he has 
had a good deal to put up with; and he is 
above acting dishonorably to any one.” 


She was silent for a few minutes, — con- 
—— her unruly spirit, 1 conjectured. 

rom sad experlence I had learnt what 
these acts of self-conquest meant for the un- 
fortunate creature who provoked her to 
them. Her words, when they did come, 
were like a stream of vitriol. 

“Perhaps you will be good enough to tell 
me what Mr. Joyce A it desirable 
should come from your own lips instead of 
his? Or do you intend to come home one 
afternoon with a wedding-ring on your fin- 
ger, and inform us in that way?” 

“ Oh, you are cruel, aunt!” I wailed out. 
“Harold has had trouble, and does n’t 
know himself when we are to be married, 
It was I who did u’t want anything to be 
said to you till he could see his way clearer.” 

“ What is his trouble?” - 

“ He has lost money ; or at least ” — 

“Never had it!” interrupted my aunt. 
“ Now listen to me. When you know the 
world as well as I do, you will find that 
there are plenty of fascinating young gentle- 
men about, who have ample means until they 
learn that the young woman they are trying 
to catch has not any. I told Mr. Joyce 
plainly that you would bring him no money; 
nor will you to him; and of course it was 
easy for him to lose money as soon as he 
knew this. Some bank failed, I dare say; 
and J ’Il dare say more than that. I think 
it is very probable that Mr. Harold Joyce is 
at another watering-place at the present mo- 
ment, and that that sister of his has got 
over her lameness, and is consumptive, very 
likely, this time.” 

I don’t know how I managed to restrain 
myself as Harold was being so shamefull 
maligned. I felt that for pare sake 
must be prepared to endure yr gen g I 
dared not write to Harold and tell him, for 
he would have insisted on taking me away 
rs all risks; and Laura would have suffered 
or it. 

“ Heaven forgive you, aunt!” was all I 

“You will know better some 


And then the tears came like a torrent. 

“We shall see,” said my aunt, rising from 
the window, and preparing to leave the 
room. 

She came and kissed me on the forehead 
before she went out, The kiss seemed to 
burn me. I could have hardened myself 
against intentional cruelty; but that act of 
hers told me she was well-meaning in what 
she said, though her heart was too unsympa- 
thetic to do justice. Poor aunt! She had 
never had a noble-hearted man’s affection, 
Perhaps that was the reason. 

As soon after she had gone out as I could 
compose myself, I sat down to write to Har- 
old. I told him how I had met Mr. Glad- 
win junior, and how he had commented on 
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his father’s sharpness in withdrawing from 


the firm of ers when he saw that the 
were likely to fail. I knew nothing of busi- 
ness, but I had a kind of presentiment that 


the information might be important, not on- 
ly to Harold, but also to his fellow-sufferers 
by the bank’s failure. 

For days after I could not help wishing 
that Mr. Gladwin’s father might turn out to 
be a bad man. At times | felt it was not 
right to have such a wish, and tried to hope 
that, if Laura’s money was restored to her, 
it might be without the loss of anybody’s 
character. Then I would ask myself wheth- 
er it was not mean to use a son’s words in 
evidence against his own father. Ought I 
to have said nothing? or was it a duty on my 

rt to tell Harold what I had learnt, vague. 
ess of the source from which the knowledge 
came ? 

1 was very miserable while these doubts 
filled my mind. Harold did not write, too; 
whatever could be the reason? To add to 
my wretchedness, Mr. Gladwin came to see 
us nearly every day, and began — with the 
encouragement of my aunts, I could see 
plainly —to pay me great attention. I felt 
that I must be kind to him, although he 
seemed sillier every time I saw him. He 
was not responsible for his father’s acts, of 
course. 

But why did not Harold write? Was he 
disgusted with me for telling him what I 
did? Or, worse still, was there any truth in 
what Aunt Ann had said? I wrote again 
and again, but not a scrap came from him in 
return. My aunts seemed to divine my 
perplexity, and triumphed in it, 1 felt; and 
they sang the praises of the curate’s friend, 
until I] was positively weary ot his name, — 
or, rather, 1 should have been, had it not 
had for me an interest of which they knew 
nothing. 

“ Esther, child,” said Aunt Polly one af- 
ternoon, “I wish you would read the report 
in the County Monitor of the re-opening of 
ourschool. I want to see if it gives an ac- 
count of what dear Mr. Gladwin said,— 
such a sensible speech, was n’t it, Ann?” 

“Very, for such a young man,” replied 
her sister, in her emphatic way. 

“And then read your aunt those lovely 
verses in the poet’s corner,” continued Aunt 
Polly. “I had just time to look at them 
“erg paper camein. They are so beau- 
tiful.’ 

I turned over the paper mechanically in 
search of Mr. Gladwin’s speech — if it was 
there. I did not tell my aunts, but he had 
informed me confidentially, that “ George” 
had worked it up for him, and he had got it 
by heart. “I ’m not up to all that sort of 
thing,” he said, in his usually sententious 
manner. 

As I was searching, something caught my 


eye which made all the blood rush up to my 
head, and then rush back again. 

* What ’s the matter, child?” cried Aunt 
Polly. “She’s going to faint, Ann!” 

“* Action against the partners in the late 
firm of bankers, Green, Hartley, and Glad- 
win. Important revelations,’ — O Harold!” 

I remember saying this, and, then the 
room began to swim round and round. 


We have been married two years. Baby 
is Sens dope I must hurry with what re- 
mains to told of my story. Well, I was 
very ill for some weeks after that day when 
I caught sight of the paragraph about the 
bank. My aunts nursed me with a tender- 
ness that was quite a new thing to me, and 
to a degree that quite distressed me Aunt 
Ann was penitent about her prejudice 
against Harold. During my illness she put 
into my hands two letters from him — the 
very ones I had been so anxious about — 
which she had kept back, thinking she was 
doing me a kindness in trying to banish 
everything about Harold from my mind. 
He was in high favor with her when she 
gave them to me; for, following up the in- 
formation I had sent, he was to a t ex- 
tent the chief instrument in causing legal 
proceedings to be taken against Mr. Glad- 
win senior, 

It appeared that, although the partners in 
the bank were able to escape a criminal 
charge, yet they were proved to have acted 
in a manner that drew a very strong con- 
demnation from the judge who heard the 
case. The money which Mr. Gladwin had 
“cleared out,” as his son termed it, and 
which he seems to have subsequently shared 
with his Jate partners, had to be handed 
over to the creditors of the bank. Laura 

ot nearly the whole of her little fortune 
ack again, and, in addition, Harold was 
presented with a beautiful service of plate 
when we were married, as a tribute of grati- 
tude from those whom his efforts had bene- 
fited. 

We have just got back from Germany, 
where we have left Laura with my aunts at 
some famous baths that the doctors ho 
will thoroughly restore her. One of the 
doctors, by the way,—a very clever young 
man, — says something about taking Laura 
as a patient for life, when she returns ; but 
that is her business, not mine. 

I have nut seen young Mr. Gladwin since 
the day I fainted. I hope we shall be able 
to be of service to him, though, some time 
or other. The “ spending part,” which he 
told me he liked so much, is rather out of 
his reach now. 

Those aunts of mine dote on baby, and 
they “ys him a house of his own on the 
day he was christened, —for his father’s 
sake, Aunt Ann told him. 
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BY RUTH CROSBY DOANE. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘*7 CONSIDER it a most fortunate es- 
cape for Leslie.” 

Mrs. Miller’s most amiable weakness was 
a disposition to tell her affairs, and those of 

ple unfortunate enough to be intimately 
connected with her, to anybody and every- 
body who would listen to her. Her frien 
had heard her tiresome reminiscences and 
tid-bits of gossip too often to pay her the 
flattering attention she desired, so that she 
often, of late, picked up new acquaintances, 
who, having heard only vaguely of the 
wealthy Mr. Miller’s magnificent mansion 
in San Francisco, fabulous wealth in certain 
silver and gold mines, and of the Parisian 
toilets of Mrs. Miller and daughter, hung 
upon her words with becoming interest, 
and seemed to almost anticipate in their 
eagerness her family confidences. 

On this morning, in July, she sat with a 
newly made devofée upon the veranda of the 
States at Saratoga, in the softest.chair and 
coziest retreat to be obtained upon that sul- 

day. 

enight have been taken for a highly 
favored Danae; for, had a golden shower 
from heaven descended upon her, she could 
not mor completely have been covered with 
the color of the precious metal, and the 
metal itself. Her pale-yellow morning-dress 
was elaborately trimmed and puffed with 
old-gold satin. Her collar, ear-rings, brace- 
lets, and belt-clasp were all gold, and numer- 
ous ornaments, filigree vinaigrette, Rococo 
watch, and tablets, dangled from her belt. 
There was even a golden-jeweled handle to 
the yellow-satin fan she waved majestically 
to and fro. er. 

Yet perhaps Daniie was too ancient a 
dame to compare this modern lady to. 
There was nothing ancient about Mrs. 
Miller. Parisian robe, elaborate braids and 

isettes, even the dazzling rows of teeth she 
displayed in a good-natured, self-satisfied 
smile, were all new. 

“As I was saying, itis a most fortunate 
escape for Leslie.” 

Her companion leaned forward eagerly. 

“Yes, yes, my dear Mrs. Miller, I can 
appreciate your feelings, a mother’s feel- 
ings.” 

Well, of course, Mrs. Lane, you don’t 
fully understand the. matter. Leslie was 
very much in love, and that made it so 
much harder, don’t you see?” 


Mrs. Lane nodded sympathetically. She 
feared interrupting, by any ill-timed remark, 
what promised to be a most delicious bit of 
scandal. 

“ Yes, the moment I found it out, I packed 
up; and left Rome. Such a place as that is, 
my dear, for flirtation. Every day it was 
some excuse. An old castle to visit, some 
renowned painting to look at, or a drive to 
the Coliseum by moonlight. Count Floretti 
must go everywhere, of course. How could 
any one know that he was almost a beggar? 
He talked like a millionnaire of his castle, 


-his estates in southern Italy, his family jew- 


els and plate, and mercy knows what all. 
Well, Leslie went everywhere with him, 
was so headstrong she would n’t listen to 
me, and, as a matter of course, she got 
talked about. But, then, one doesn’t care 
much there, _ know, so much is pardona- 
ble to an American. ‘They actually look 
upon us as savages. If one of us had come 
out in war-paint and feathers I don’t think 
that it would have astonished them much. 
As to morality, —shocking, I assure you! 
The ladies have any number of lovers, and 
the counts, princes, lords, or whatever they 
call themselves, make love to other men’s 
wives in the most shameless manner. This 
Count Floretti was always hanging around 
a certain princess there. He was secreta 
to her husband, I believe he said, but 
found out all about that. You could n’t get 
Lesh to believe it, though. She would n’t 
hear one word against him. Well, Floretti 
followed her about, and she encouraged 
him, — but she encouraged everybody, you 
know, — when hecame to me in the most in- 
solent manner, one morning, and requested 
Mr. Miller’s address. 

“*] wish to know what settlements he in- 
tends making Miss Miller in the event of 
her marriage,’ he said. 

“It took my breath away, but if he did 
belong to the ancient nobility it did not put 
me out one bit. 

“*We don’t do business in that way in 
America,’ said I, looking straight at him. 
‘ When Leslie marries, Mr. Miller will desire 
to know what her husband intends settling 
upon her.’ 

“* But, madam,’ he protested in his so 
oily voice, ‘it is the custom here. I | 
your daughter, and have been so happy as to 
win her r Of course I cannot speak 
of money to her. It is adoration, loof, 1 did 
tell‘her; but in marriage, I give the title, 
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the old family, the position, — my wife, she 
must have the money. Miss Miller will be 
the Countess Floretti.’ 

“The way he drew himself up when he 
said it. But I was n’t going to sell m 
daughter for a title, though many an Ameri- 
can mother had done it before me, and I 
knew Mr. Miller would feel as I did about 
it.’ I said coolly, — 

“*You love my daughter, you say, Count 
Floretti ?’ 

“*] worship her,’ he answered, kissing my 
hand in his sickening, foreign manner. 

“*Well, I have no objections then, if you 
have already won my daughter’s consent. 
I must be sure that she will be decently sup- 
ported. I suppose that love, a title, and an 
old castle will be more than many a couple 

have started life on.’ 

“ He professed himself charmed. ‘When 
might he address Mr. Miller?’ 

“*QOh, that will not be necessary,’ I an- 
swered. ‘In America, if the mother and 
daughter consent, it is sufficient.’ 

“He looked down, and muttered some- 
thing about the business arrangements. 

“ * What business arrangements?’ I asked. 

“Why, madam, the marriage settle- 
ments.’ 

“Oh, I will settle ten thousand dollars 
on Leslie,’ I answered. ‘That will be her 
only fortune. Mr. Miller does a vast busi- 
ness, and requires all his capital. I can 
oo his income without my daughter’s 
aid. 

“It was laughable to see him change 
countenance. 

“He smiled sneeringly, shrugged his 
shoulders, and rolled his little black eyes to 
the ceiling. 

“*Ten thousand dollars! It was a mere 
bagatelle. At Miss Miller’s present rate of 
living it would scarcely buy her bonnet and 
gloves.’ 

“*No, it will not pay your gaming and 
tailor bills,’ I retorted, ‘nor patch up your 
shell of a castle! Next time you gu heir- 
ess-hunting, count, look for a young lady 
without a mamma.’ 

“If I had been a man, he would have shot 
me. As it was, I believe he swore at me in 
Italian; but I did n’t understand one word 
of it, and left the room. Well, Leslie was 
silly enough to be angry when I told her. 
She said that the count was a gentleman, 
and that I had treated him as though he 
were a scoundrel. She felt sure of his love, 
and declared that his manner of addressing 
me was merely the result of foreign training. 
She cried, and threatened to put the case 
before so as I found that she was 


making a fool of herself, 1 packed up, and 
left Rome the next day. I liave placed the 
ocean between them, and can breathe freely 


Mrs. Lane watched her neighbor as she 
lay back exhausted in her chair. After an 
interval of silence she ventured to ask, — 

“ And Mr. Miller, what does he say?” 

“ Oh, we have n’t seen him since our return, 
He was in Leadville when we reached New 
York. He wrote that he would meet us 
here. He had to sell some shares or some- 
thing, I believe.” 

“Do you imagine, when he comes, that 
he will allow Miss Miller to have her own 
way about it?” 

* Her own way? Never. Mr. Miller is 
a very decided man, and hates foreigners as 
badly as I do.” 

Mr. Miller arrived in the evening. After 
a bath, a hurried visit to the Hathorn spring, 
and a few momeuts in the ball-room, he 
called Leslie aside. 

“Get your wrap, and come outside, 
Leslie.” 

They promenaded several times up and 
down the long veranda ere he spoke again. | 

“TI have a letter in my pocket. It is a 
foreign letter. From its tone I shauld 
judge that its contents are not unknown to 
you. 

Leslie blushed, and looked conscious. 

“ The tone of the letter did n’t please me. 
I am a plain man. I don’t like the idea of a 
man selling himself to the highest bidder!” 

“You are unjust, papa,” said Leslie. 
“The Count Floretti isa gentleman. You 
are old-fashioned in your ideas. It is the 
custom abroad for brides to be dowered.” 

“Well, I hate foreign customs,” replied 
Mr. Miller; but he said no more, and led 
her in to her mother. 

The season, dull in early July, became a 
brilliant one ere August had passed. One 
morning, in the height of the excitement 
attending the races, there was a distin- 
guished arrival at the States. A_ short, 
dark gentleman entered the office, and wrote 
his name, with a flourish, in the hotel regis- 
ter as the Count Floretti. 

That evening, Leslie Miller entered the 
ball-room: on the new arrival’s arm in full 
sight of her horrified mamma and Mrs. 
Lane. She perversely kept from looking at 
them, and waltzed again and again in pro- 
voking proximity to their corner. 

Mr. Miller called upon the Count 
Floretti the next morning. 

“You have anticipate me, my dear sir, 
tee half-hour,” said the count. “I was 
about to do myself the honor. of waiting 
upon you.” 

Mr. Miller bowed coldly. With undimin- 
ished effrontery, Count Floretti offered him- 
self and title to Miss Miller in lieu of one 


hundred thousand dollars to be paid by her 


before the wedding-day. 
said “that it is 


again.” 


| 


not to be tied up and made only an affair of _ 
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her lifetime. I am to have absolute con- 
trol.” 

“ Your request is a modest one, sir,” Mr. 
Miller replied, with difficulty restraining his 
desire to kick his future son-in-law down- 
stairs. “You must think that I ama very 
rich man.” 

The count intimated that he had heard so. 

“ Well, sir, is it customary for American 
ladies to — a title in this way ?” 

Count Floretti assured him that he had 
had many offers from American parents, 
but that until he had met Miss Miller he 
had never felt a wish to avail himself of the 
opportunities of matrimony. 

“Say, rather, that. your figure was too 
high !” exclaimed Mr. Millertestily. “Even 
if I entertained your absurd request an in- 
stant, your demand would all but beggar me. 
I require enormous capital in my affairs. 
To dower my daughter in that style I should 
want the wealth of a Fortunatus !” 

Evidently Count Floretti did n’t under- 
stand him. He shrugged his shoulders, 
looked absently about the room, and waited. 

Mr. Miller walked nervously up and 
down. At one moment he longed to turn 
upon the insolent foreigner, and, snapping 
his fingers under the waxed mustache, te 
its owner to leave his presence forever. 
Then the loved figure of Leslie came before 
him as he had seen her that very morning, 
and the imploring words rang again in his 
ears, — 

“If you love me, papa, be kind to him. 
If ion ound him away I shal! die! I'll 
never, never be happy again.” 

What had he worked for all these years 
but her happiness? What to him were his 
handsome home, enormous wealth, and 
spotless name, save for her? He had toiled 
for her; thought only of her since her birth, 
and now— Well, he would be fair. He 
would not judge the man hastily, he would 
temporize. 

“Well, Count Floretti, 
surprised me, I confess, 


offer has 
e Americans 
may buy and sell in matrimonia) matters, 
but we generally do it sud rosa, Perhaps 
your straight-forward manner of treating the 
matter might be deemed preferable by some ; 
to me it seems to be in ey en 


taste. But, as Leslie says, I am old-fash- 
ioned, I will be plainwith you. Whatever 
I consent to it is for my daughter’s sake. 


I had hoped that she would have picked out 


some plain business man, an American, for 
a husband, but women are strange creatures. 
I do not like you; however,’ tha’ is n’t the 
question, for my daughter does. She has 
taken it into her silly head thit she loves 
you.” 


The count stroked his mustache in a grat- 
ified way, and half turned away to conceal a 


smile. 


“ If you are a man,” continued Mr. Miller 
angrily, —again the temptation to kick him 
oS his good sense, — “you 
will humbled by the fact. My Leslie, 
the girl whose pure heart has never been 
ay to any man, has idealized you intoa 

ero! Is ready to give up home, father, and 
mother for you!” 

His voice choked. With a powerful 
effort he controlled his emotions. He was 
resolved that that foreign puppy should 
never see tears in his eyes. 

“ Now, as you know, my daughter will be 
very rich at my death.” 

he count’s eyes sought the ground to 
conceal the triumph sparkling in them. 

“ And I am man enough of the world to 
know that she probably will be married for 
her riches. God knows that she could make 
an honest man happy if she had n’t a cop- 
per; but, unfortunately, the men of her set, 
the men she fancies, are not of that calibre. 
Her mother has brought her up wrong. 
She can’t tell true manhood when she sees 
it. Ifaman held out his heart to her ina 
hand that was rough and red with hard 
work, do you think she ’d look at it? Not 
she. She would prefer the little finger of 
some dandy with no heart at all!” 

The count looked wearied, and mentally 

ronounced his prospective father-in-law a 

re. 

“ Well, well,” Mr. Miller went on, “the 
long and short of it is, that if 1 must bargain 
off my girl, must give my daughter and 
ducats both, I have sworn to one thing.” 
His voice rose, and he struck his fist with 
such force upon the table, that the count 
made a step toward the door. “Yes, I have 
sworn that there shall be true, honest love 
upon one side at least! 1 cannot search in- 
to your heart, Count Floretti, but 1 know 
my little girl’s as 1 do the pages of my 
mother’s Bible, and by that mother’s memo- 
ry, sir, I will never consent to Leslie’s mar- 
riage unless I am convinced that she at 
least loves with her whole heart and soul!” 

“T understand, then,” said the count, in 
slow, measured tones, his words sounding the 
calmer in contrast to Mr. Miller’s uncontrol- 
lable excitement, “that if you are convinced 
of Miss Miller’s loaf for my most un- 
a self, your objections will be re- 
moved? Of course in your present preju- 
diced state of mind it would be useless for 
me to make any profession.” 

Mr. Miller eyed him keenly from beneath 
his shaggy brows. He could read most 
men, but here he confessed himself baffled. 

“ My objections are removed if I can be 
convinced that she loves you,” he answered 
slowly. 


His head remained bowed upon his 
breast, and he looked a much older man 
than he had an hour before. 
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“My daughter's happiness always has 
and always shall be my first thought. But 
Leslie is very young.” . 

The count raised his eyebrows again. 
Miss Miller had confessed to twenty. In 
his country ladies married at fifteen, he re- 


flected. He had really thought that Leslie, 
being a trifle passée, might be the more 


easily won. 

Americans are certainly strange people, 
and Mr. Miller was a phenomenon to him. 
Was this parental devotion a sham, a farce, 
such as business men might play in order to 
enhance the vaiue of an article? He had 
heard of Yankee shrewdness, and began to 
feel nervous in the hands of a man whose 
keen eye seemed to penetrate his inmost 
thoughts. 

“Leslie is the soul of honor,” said Mr. 
Miller with a -happy smile. “ All our 
American girls are brought up to be self- 
reliant. Thank God! few of them need 
watching. I am going to put you both toa 
severe test. In your country fathers some- 
times shut their daughters up in prisons, 
convents you call them. I am going to be 
more generous, I shall let my little prison- 
er out on parole.” 

“You mean in plain English,” said Count 
Floretti with evident chagrin, “ that you will 
separate her from my influence. You will 
= her affections, obedience to you, against 

er love for me.” 

“Never, without her consent! 
ask her to leave this place and your pres- 
ence for six months. You will remain in 
America until the end of that time, so you 
state in a letter, and, in the spring, you 
may call at my office for your answer. 
Here is my card, sir, and then, if Leslie still 
loves you, still desires the union, you have 
my consent.” 

Count Floretti bowed. 

“] thank you, sir. I am not to be denied 
the sweet solace of her letters? I may 
write ?” 

“No; you are not to write, nor she an- 
swer. I wish to test you both; above all, to 
test her. As a man of honor, Count Flo- 
retti, | entreat you to respect my wishes.” 

“She will go into society during that 
time? Be constantly under the influence of 
men of the world?” 

“ No,” answered Mr. Miller, with a sad 
smile. “I will grant you this much. She 
shall spend her winter in the quietest of 
spots, where the greatest of coquettes could 
not find the ghost of a flirtation! Let this 
satisfy you.” 

The count did not dare reject his prof- 
fered hand. 

“I will talk the matter over with Leslie, 
and communicate with you in the morning,” 
he said. 

Miss Miller was not visible to Count 


shall. 


Floretti that evening, and the next morning 
he received the promised communication, - 
“I am writing this, my dear friend, at 
papa’s request. He has told me of your 
conversation yesterday, and of his wishes 
concerning the deferment of our enga 


ment. I appreciate your feelings in the 
matter. I will not mention my own, yet I 
owe him so much, the love of a lifetime 
would not repay him for all he has been to 
me, that I have granted this, the last re- 
quest, he says, that he will ever make of me. 
“Donot beangry. Remember what it will 
be for me to say weg to him, and ~ 
home ‘forever, and forgive me when | tell 
you that I have promised him that this 
shall be my last ietter and my last good-by 
to you until we meet again in the spring. 
Mine will be a tiresome winter, yours I 
hope one of incident and pleasure. Believe 
me this parting is not without pain upon my 
part. Although they can persuade me to bid 
ou a brief farewell, they cannot teach me to 
orget. LESLIE.” 


Mr. Miller and family left Saratoga that 
afternoon. 


CHAPTER II. 


mM’ Y years ago, when the Dutch took 
it into their heads to wander up the 
Hudson, and settle upon its banks, a party 
of them paused to rest upon the spot where 
New Holland now stands. After a few 
days, the more adventurous spirits of the 
band pursued their journey, but the remain- 
ing Dutchmen, having seated themselves, 
and lighted their long pipes, like poor Joe 
were averse to “moving on;” so they 
staid where they were, and built crooked 
little houses on the side of steep hills, and, 
in the course of time, marked off the cow- 
paths into very narrow, crooked streets. 

They succeeded in propping their houses 
on almost perpendicular inclinations, and, 
finally, after two hundred years, have con- 
structed a city whose miraculously slow 
growth has been the wonder of past and 
present generations. 

There are no new people in New Holland, 
so the old inhabitants have it all their own 
way. Market wagons adorn its handsomest 
avenue every Suturday, so that all can come 
with baskets, and lay in the week’s supply; 
shabby coats and hats are worn by its mil- 
lionnaires ; and, best of all, everybody knows 
everybody else’s business. 

in an irregular corner of one of its most 
irregular streets, at nearly the top of its 
steepest hill, lived Miss Katrina Van Tyne 
and her brother Peter. They had never, in 
fact, lived anywhere else, nor had their 
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father, their grandfather, or great-grand- 

father. Their ancestors had sat for many 
ears on the same wooden “stoop,” smokin 

ong pipes, and gazing with true Dutc 
hlegm at the blue sparkling Hudson far 
neath them. 


The Van Tynes had never yet used gas. 
Large fireplaces with little cup 
boards built over them took the place of 


the modern furnaces of civilization. The 

wter plates in the cupboard were Miss 

atrina’s pride, and glittered like silver. 
The partitions in her best room and large 
hall were made of mahogany, and the ex- 

sed beams were ornamented with carv- 
ngs of vines and grapes in high relief. To 
show this relief the more perfectly the 
beams had been painted white. 

Every corner of the large hall was built 
into a cupboard, and a the vast, 
gloomy rooms were destitute of carpets they 
gave back no sound beneath the soft, slip- 

ered footsteps of Miss Katrina and her 

rother. Silence had it all,its own way in 
the Van Tyne mansion. To strangers the 
old clock seemed to put in a faint protest, 
but when once become accustomed to its 
monotonous tick-tick it emphasized instead 
of disputed the quiet of the place. This 
same old clock had stood in its corner one 
hundred years; and, day after day, the 
hands kept busily going over and over the 
old, wan face where Time, to repay it for its 
tiresome record of his movements, had 
planted numerous wrinkles and crow’s-feet. 

The hours passed slowly enough with the 
Van Tynes. Peter, who had grown fat and 
puffy of late, thought the days very long; 
unusually long, he would say to Katrina in 
the evenings. They would sit together in 
the firelight until nine o’clock, when both 
would rise, light their candles, and retire. 

It was to this house that the postman 
came one evening for the first time in twenty 
years. Peter trembled as he took the letter 
slowly into his hand. He iooked like a new- 
ly awakened Rip Van Winkle as he rubbed 
his eyes and gazed helplessly about him. 
Before he could recover himself, Miss Ka- 
trina, who had been peeping from a little 
round window at the top of the house, had 
pounced down upon him, snatched the let- 
ter, and mastered its contents. 

Then the spectacles fell from her nose, 
and the letter from her fingers. She looked 
helplessly at Peter. 

Her brother, who had taken thin 
all his life, lighted his pipe, gaze 
down the street, and waited. 

She finally replaced her —— 
picced up the letter, and read aloud : — 


slowly 
stolidly 


“My dear Katrina,—\t is many years 
since I used to spend my vacations with 
you in your quaint old house, but I hope 


that you have not entirely forgotten me. I 
have been abroad since my last hurried 
visit to New Holland two years but 
during that time we have all been well, and 
Mr. Miller has been successful, very suc- 
cessful I may say, in his business. We 
only have one trouble on our minds at 


present.” 


Then followed in Mrs, Miller’s most famil- 
iarly confidential strain a full account of 
poor Leslie’s misdemeanors. 

“Now we want,” the letter went on, “a 
good, quiet place where she can stay for six 
months, away from society. I thought of 

ou, and the dear, quiet home in New 
olland. Will you take charge of her, dear 
Katrina? Mr. Miller is willing to pay any 
board-bill you think proper, as of course a 
visit for that length of time is not to be 
thought of. How would fifteen a week do? 
Trusting to hear from you in a day or so, as 
Mr. Miller and I wish to leave for Denver 
next week, I am 
“ Most affectionately yours, 
“ CHRISTINE MILLER.” 


Peter came out from behind a cloud of 
smoke. 

“Lord! fifteen dollars a week! over sixty 
amonth. Six months would make it four 
hundred dollars ; that is, three hundred and 

“Hum,” said Miss Katrina, “the money 
is an object. I was a-going to say no.” 

“Well, I would n’t, Katrina,” exclaimed 
Peter, quite eagerly forhim. “ Lawyer Van 
Dyke was a-looking for a cheap place yes- 
terday. Why not take him, too? I ’ll do 
the odd chores, and while you are about it, 

you might as well cook for two as one. 

e is willing to give six a week. Lem me 
see. Six times four makes twenty-four, odd 
days makes it about twenty-six. Six times 
twenty-six, one hundred and__ fifty-six. 
Three hundred and ninety and one hundred 
and twenty-six— about five hundred and 
sixteen dollars. Over five hnndred dollars, I 
declare, Katrina!” 

He chuckled softly to himself, and rubbed 
his hands gleefully together. Peter was 
slow and lazy; but he was a true New Hol- 
lander, and had an “itching palm.” 

Katrina’s eyes sparkled, too, as she, in 
a added certain figures to her 
bank-book. 

“Well, perhaps it would be as well to 
speak to Lawyer Van Dyke today, Peter. 
It he will pay six, I ‘ll take him. You 
might kind of sound him on seven.” 

‘So it happened the next Saturday that 
there stepped from the boat, upon the soil 
of New Holland, such a vision of female 
loveliness, that poor old Peter stood starin 
at her full five minutes before he realize 
that. this was Miss Leslie Miller, and that 
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he had been sent to meet her. He took her 
extended hand bashfully, and offered to carry 
her carpet-bag. 

“ Carpet-bag ?" queried Leslie with a faint 
quiver about the corners of her bretty 
mouth. “ Thank you, sir, but I have none. 
vane assist me with my trunk if you 
will.’ 

“Got atrank,eh? Well, I ’ll see to it.” 

He took the six checks from her hand, 
and looked at them helplessly. 

“Which one is yours?” 

“ Why, they are ali mine,” she answered 
unconcernedly. “There is a man with a 
wagon, now.” 

She signaled him, and before the aston- 
ished Peter could utter a word, had given 
him the checks, taken his receipts, and paid 
him the munificent sum of three dollars. 

“Three dollars!” gasped Peter. “Why, 
I would have been glad to have done it for 
one! I took Lawyer Van Dyke’s trunk 
over to the house yesterday for a shilling.” 

Leslie stared at him a little, but said 
nothing. As they walked on, she paused 
several times to take breath. 

“ Have n’t you any level ground here?” 
she asked. 

“Why, yes,” said Peter, ‘this is nearly 
level. By and by we'll come to the hills. 
Our house is at the top of that one,” 

Leslie gasped with the effort she had 
already made to keep up with him. He 
glanced at her good-humoredly. 

“Come from the West, did n’t you? 
Suppose you ’re used to the prairies.” 

“| am not used to such walking as this,” 
answered Leslie crossly. 

She paused to rest again, and glanced 
curiously at the old houses on the opposite 
side of the street. 

“I should like to see inside of one of 
those old houses,” she said. 

“Well, you will soon have a better 
chance,” chuckled Peter. “You call them 
old? Why, ours was built ae, years afore 
that one. On the next block nt show you 
one that ’s historical. There,” he said, a 
few moments later, “that ’s the oldest 
house in town. When I was a boy my 

dfather used to tell me about it. Tle 
idow Visscher kept the house, and used 
to lodge the Indians when — came here a 
trading furs. He used to tell of the pow- 
wows they held when they ’d get too much 
rum in them. ‘When the widow would 
come out with her broom-stick the Indians 
would cower down like whipped dogs. But 
I can't tell you the historical.events of the 
town. You can ask Lawyer Van Dyke. 
He knows all about it.” 

They found Katrina waiting for them. 

Leslie uttered an exclamation of delight as 


there were logs sparkling and crackling in 
the old fireplace. 

O Miss Van Tyne, how charming! This 
is such a pleasant surprise.” 

“We always have a fire at night after Au- 
gust,” answered Miss Katrina a trifle stiffly. 
“ Your tea will be ready at six o’clock.” 

“Oh, 1 must hurry and dress then. We 
usually dine at seven,” replied Leslie, 
“ There are my trunks now.” 

“Peter can carry yours up to the front 
room. Which is yours?” 

“Which?” laughed Leslie. “Why, they 
are all mine.” 

Miss Katrina was silent with horror. 

“ She was so took back,” as she afterward 
told Mr. Van Dyke, “that she could n’t say 
one word, not even when she saw the whole 
six dragged up her polished staircase. 

Leslie, unconscious as a kitten of the 
scratches she had left behind, ran lightly up 
the stairs after her trunks. She came down 
nalf an hour later in an exquisite dress of 
eo cashmere, which clung closely to her 

ithe figure,and was finished at the throat 
and loose sleeves with ruffles of rare old 
lace. Her cheeks wore a soft, transparent 
glow, and there were suspicious-looking 
tear-drops on the dark, upturned lashes. 

“] have ventured to put on a morning- 
dress, Miss Van Tyne,” she said. “1 was 
so tired traveling all day that I took your 
indulgence for granted.” 

“ Humph,” grunted Miss Katrina, with a 
very disapproving glance at Leslie. “The 
only objection I should find with the gown 
is its color and length. If 1 were you I’d 
cut off some of the trail, and cover up my 
arms!” 

Leslie flushed a little, and saw for the first 
time that there was a stranger in the room. 
She could not notice in the firelight what 
manner of man he was, but bowed in answer 
to Miss Katrina’s — 

“ Mr. Van Dyke, this is our new boarder, 
Miss Leslie Miller. Her mother and yours 
used to be good friends.” 

Mr. Van Dyke made some remark about 
the pleasure it gave him to make her ac- 
quaintance, but Leslie did not look at him 
until they were seated at the table. 

Then, jest as he had taken the opportuni- 
ty of a few moments’ quiet observation of 
her, she was seized with a similar desire as 
regarded him, Their eyes met furtively 
just as Peter began the grace. 

His glance was curious, a gleam of amuse- 
ment in it; hers haughty, and a trifle indig- 
nant. 

What right had he to look her over in 
that style? 

Though she did not glance at him again, 
his face lingered in her memory. He took 
occasion to gaze often at her. He noted the 


they entered the large, a hall, where, 
although it had been a mild September day, 


soft, dark curls clustering over the white 
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forehead in tiny rings, the pure outline of 
the delicate cheek where the color came 
and went as she talked absently to Miss 
Van Tyne. 

She did not say much about herself, but 
was continually asking questions. He not- 
ed that she did not eat the cold sausage, 

rated cheese, or Dutch cakes, but nibbled 
falf a biscuit, ate two doughnuts, and played 
with her teaspoon. 

“Are there any haunted rooms here?” 
she asked Peter, with a childish laugh. “1 
should so love to sleep in one just once.” 

“You will find no headless horseman to 
amuse you in New Holland, Miss: Miller,” 
said Mr. Van Dyke. “We are too slow a 
people here for ghosts.” 

“Too slow for visions of any kind, I 
should say,” replied Leslie, concealing a 

yawn. “I could n’t imagine a romance ex- 
isting in such a spot.” 

“ No,” laughed he, luoking full at her with 
his large blue eyes, “any one suffering from 
the pang of the tender passion can as- 
sured of a certain and speedy cure by a six- 
months’ residence in New Holland. Our 
citizens are prosaic, and strangle little Cupid 
at his birth.’ 

He was laughing at her. Did he know? 
she wondered. She grew warm and indig- 
nant at the thought. Had her mother dared 
disclose her most sacred secret to these 
coarse people? She hated him as she 
thought of the possibility. 

“Our people are a phlegmatic race,” went 
on Van Dyke, apparently unconscious of 
her flushed face. ‘We are indifferent to 
most of the storms which stir ontsiders. 
We live in the past.” 

“We can meet, then, upon common 

_ ground,” said Leslie, “I too prefer the 
past to any immediate future.” 

“You will be circumscribed in your abid- 
ing-place, I fear, Miss Miller, You are not 
ancient enough to have a large area of ex- 

rience upon which to dwell, I should say. 

he past will tire you soon. Young ladies 
of your age generally have brilliant dreams 
for the future.” 

“Memories are sweeter than dreams,” 
said Leslie, rising from the table. 

He followed her into the parlor. 
There was an old glass case on a side ta- 

ble, and beneath it were numerous little 
hard cakes about four inches in diameter. 

He smiled at her puzzled face. 

“ Those little cakes are over one hundred 
years old. Miss Katrina is very proud of 
them. She keeps them as mementos of the 
departed as a French woman would keep a 
wreath of immortelles.” 

“What are they for? Are they good to 


“Yes; but keep your sacrilegious 


cakes,’ and they used to distribute them at 
funerals with spiced wine.” 

“ Heavens! I would n’t touch one of them 
for the world! They would taste of the 
earth, earthy.” 

“Well, 1 did n’t share your horror of 
them. My mother kept some in our parlor 
until I grew tall enough to peep into the 
glass case. They disappeared, 1 am sorry 
to say, a few days afterward.” 

Leslie smiled at him for the first time. 
He had evidently interested her. She said 
good-night, and then glanced back at him 
over her shoulder, as she mounted the wind- 
ing stairs. He was looking at her with a 
laughing face. 

“You have: forgotten your candle, Miss 
Miller. Permit me.” 

He handed her one lighted. 

“ What do I want of a candle? Oh!” 
with a comical look of dismay, “surely. I 
had forgotten there was no wll ‘ 

“No,” said he, “we are living in a dead 
past indeed.” 

She smiled at him again, and went to her 
room thinking of him. 

Strangely eg she dreamed that night 
of Gansevoot Van Dyke, and not the 
Count Floretti. 

Van Dyke did notdream of her. He was 
a man of the world, and forgot her and his 
gallant speeches ere her step had died away 
upon the stairs. 

He had heard of her poor little romance 
from Peter, In his heart he pitied though 
he secretly ridiculed her. 

As the days passed by he saw that she 
was young and very innocent. Her appar- 
ent indifference to himself, and her long fits 
of revery, piqued him. Why could he not 
interest her, and wipe Count Floretti’s 
image from her heart? It would be exciting 
to try. He would nt make her love him. 
It would be asinine upon his part to imagine 
that he could, but he would like to cure her 
of her first love, and then leave the fair cit- 
adel for a more worthy conquérer. 

Gansevoort Van Dyke’s romance had met 
and left him many a year before. After a 
long absence he had returned to New Hol- 
land a changed man. He hag spent the 
best of his life, and squandered his inheri- 
tance, in Paris, following the fortunes of a 
coquette, who in turn had forsaken him for 
a richer lover. 

At twenty-five he had found himself with- 
out a friend or dollar in the world. Ambi- 
tionless and heart-sick he had returned to 

his birth-place because he must of necessi 
earn a living somewhere. He opened his 
father’s law-office, which had been closed 
many years, and, to his surprise, stepped 
into a large and extensive practice. 

Because the conservative citizens had 


peat?” 
off them. The utch call them ‘dead 


trusted and employed Gansevoort Van 
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Dyke’s father they trusted and employed 
him. Heredity is everything in New Hol- 
land. Gansevoort Van Dyke prospered 
where a new man would have starved. 

In some respects he followed, uncon- 
sciously, the penurious habits of his neigh- 
bors. So accustomed had he become to 
their parsimony that he even looked sur- 
prised when Leslie found more than one oc- 
casion to ridicule their manner of living. 

“ Qh, it is too funny,” she remarked one 
evening, as they stood before the fire, await- 
ing the summons to tea, “too ridiculous. 
They are all so fearfully close. Mr. Van 
Tyne actually walked to the Lumber Dis- 
trict this morning, because I told him that 
the roof over my room leaked. He bought 
two boards, tied them together, dragged 
them through the streets, and actually 
patched up the hole himself. Then he 
walks a mile to the bakery every morning. 
What for, do you think? Because he gets 
each loaf of bread a penny cheaper.” 

Van Dyke looked grave. 

“Well, Miss Miller, the Van Tynes are 
worthy people, but — may be very poor. 
I can sympathize with them, for I am poor 
myself.” 

Leslie looked seriously at him. 

“ Yes, but you are not stingy.” 

“ You don’t know me,” he protested. “I 
am a New-Holland Dutchman, and have al- 
ready developed that odious trait of my an- 
cestors. Like Mr. Boffin, I read with avidi- 
ty all literature pertaining to misers, and 
Save up every penny most religiously.” 

* What are vou saving for?” she inquired 
naively. 

She had grown less afraid of him as their 
acquaintance had progressed, and bent her 
dark, laughing eyes full upon him, as she 
stood facing him with the rosy firelight 
playing over her. 

“ What do most men save for?” he asked 
evasively. 

“ Some for ition, and a few for love,” 
she answered hesitatingly. 

“Well, perhaps I am saving for my wed- 
ding-day,” he said, 

An unquiet look came into her eyes, and 
she gazed thoughtfully at him. 

He returned the gaze with interest. 
What the girl read in his caused her to 
change color. 

He knew then that he had at least gained 
from her recognition of his power. 

So full of interest did Leslie’s life now 
seem that the days lengthened into weeks, 
and the weeks into months, ere she realized 
that Spring had come. Yet nothing of im- 
portance had happened to her. First she 
would walk to the main street on pleasant 
mornings, and stormy ones content herself 
with fancy work and Peter’s chats of New 
Holland’s oldest inhabitants. Because Gans- 


evoort Van Dyke’s ancestors and home 
were frequently mentioned these anecdotes 
were none the less pleasing. After the 
noon dinner she. would write a long letter to 
her father, read some of the many new books 
with which Mr. Miller kept her supplied, 
and make a careful toilet in time to be sit- 
ar in the twilight before the huge fire, 
with Constant, Mr. Van Dyke’s pug, at her 
feet, waiting as eagerly as the dog for his 
master’s return. 

A quiet chat generally ensued before the 
old-fashioned tea, where Miss Katrina’s two 
boarders conversationally had it all their 
own way. Then there were wonderful con- 
fidences, and once or twice a delightful 
quarrel, ere they would say good-night. 

Sometimes they would compare notes of 
their European travels, but never once did 
Leslie mention the Count Floretti. Why, 
he wondered. Did it imply an indifference 
to the past? or were the sweet, shy looks he 
sometimes surprised from her the tricks of 
a well-trained coquette? To tell him of a 
past love might deprive her of a present 
conquest. 

At the mere thought that she had dared 
amuse herself with him, and would laugh at 
New Holland and himself when she married 
the Count Floretti, he became so unjustly 
irritated that he absented himself purposely 
from the house for several evenings. 

Leslie grew sad and impatient waiting 
for him. The day of her departure was 
rapidly drawing near. Fearing that he did 
not know it, she mentioned it timidly at 
breakfast. 

That evening as she stood in the hall as 
usual, waiting, the door opened, letting in a 

ust of the frosty air, and Gansevoort Van 
yke came up to the fire. 

“ Miss Miller, it is the loveliest of moon- 
» nights, and I am afraid our last chance 
of a sleigh-ride this year. I have a subpe- 
na to serve out of town. Could anything in 
the world persuade you to accompany me, 
think you?” 

“I think,” said Leslie, looking down, 
“that a very little urging might accomplish 
it,” 

“ Well, hurry up-stairs then, and wrap up 
warm, for the night air is keen.” 

It was scarcely five minutes ere she join- 
ed him, her dark hair covered with what 
she appropriately called a “fascinator.” 

“ You look like a snow-sprite,” said Van- 
Dyke, as he tucked the robes around her. 
“But is that silk wrap you have on suffi- 
cient?” 

“It does n’t show its best side to the 
world,” laughed Leslie, holding up a corner 
of the long cloak to exhibit its lining of fur. 
“It is like some worthy but modest people 
one rarely meets.” 

“I am such a rara avis, Miss Miller, if 
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you only would believe in me, I could prove 
as warm a friend as your cl 
He was jesting, but she thought him in 
earnest. 
“Indeed I do believe in you,” she an- 
swered, her voice trembling a little. “I 
did n’t at first. You seemed to be always 
sneering at me, or amusing yourself, but of 
late I have discovered that that was the out- 
er covering, and that at heart you are good 
and true. You have been good to me.” 
Her eyes met his with perfect confidence. 
He turned from her a little brusquely. 
“Don’t think so well of me, please. You 
don’t know me. The face you see, though 
it is n’t an Apollo’s, and my somewhat shab- 
by broadcloth, are the very best of me. 
ansevoort Van Dyke’s mind, heart, soul, 
— whatever he calls himself, — is somethin 
which he cannot bear to contemplate. Much 
less would he exhibit that self to one he 


oved, 

Leslie shook her pen head. 

“You must not speak so of yourself. 
Your friends will enter a protest.” 

“ A poor man has no friends,” he answer- 
ed gloomily. 

“Oh, but you have. I know of one,” she 
added archly. “ Besides I don’t believe 
that you are poor, really poor, I mean.” 

“What do you know of poverty?” he 
laughed. 

“1 can it,” she replied carelessly. 
“Once | used to wishtobe poor. I thought 
it would be a test to prove whether I was 
loved or not.” 

an Dyke looked curiosuly at the beauti- 
ful, earnest face of the girl. 

“ A man would be more than mortal if he 
- uot love you,” he murmured beneath his 

rea . 


Then yielding to an uncontrollable wave 
of emotion, he bent, and left a warm kiss 
upon her dark hair. 

“Forgive me, Leslie. It is my farewell, 
for we part in three days. Your probation 
is nearly over. What are you going to an- 

“How did you know she ed. 
“ Who told you 

“Oh, Peter is a great gossip, and he al- 
ways had an eager listener when you were 
the theme.” 

She did not ask how Peter knew. She 
ben too well acquainted with her mother’s 

iling. 

He waited in vain for her to speak, and 
a asked again, — 

“What are you going to answer him, 
Leslie?” 

“I have answered him this morning. It 
was — no.” 

Gansevoort Van Dyke sat for some time 
after this, gazing fixedly before him. ~He 
finally broke the silence by saying quietly, — 

“If it had n’t been for your absurdly 
wealthy papa, I think that 1 should have 
asked you the same question. I never 
should have taken such an answer as that, 
though.” 

Leslie astonished him at this point by 
bursting into tears. | 

“ Now I realize the curse of riches,” she 
sobbed passionately. “How I hate my 
money ! 

He understood her then, and his own 
heart responded. He had begun his experi- 
ment for philanthropical reasons. In its 
ending he found the fulfillment of his dear- 
est dreams. The count swore in Italian, 
and returned home wifeless. Mr. Miller 
found a son, one worthy of his daughter. 


A SMALL BUT PROSPEROUS NATION. 


‘ATORWAY is the smallest of European 

nations, but its commercial fleet is the 
third largest in the world. The Norwegian, 
of all foreign flags, is most “trequently seen 
in New York; and through the sound which 
forms the highway from Loddon, often from 
three to four hundred Norwegian craft pass 
ina day. In Norway, although not every 
man is a sailor, every person is more or less 
connected with shipping. To build ships, 
to sail them, to own ships, or to have a part 
in them, is a point in everybody’s life 


ong 


thousand fjords which fringe the coasts of 
Norway ; and inland the most common. man- 
ner of placing r—- - is to go down to the 
sea, and buy a portion in a ship, Manya 
Norwegian vessel, carrying timber to Eng- 
land, and coal back to Denmark, or dried 
fish to Naples, and oranges back to St. Pe- 
tersburg, represents the whole fortune of 
village or parish, in which even the servant 
gir may havea share. To manya well-to- 
o farmer the only source from which he 
draws ready money is from his ship-stock. j 


| 
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i x 
A boat sailed out on the 
Allegretto. zx 2. The wind and the 
| 
\ 
i ebb - ing tides To toil all night for fish in thesea; The sails were set as she 
sen was wild, Andthe gry waves o tbeyed thegale; The fish-er-manthought,as he 
| 
figat - ed And tossed the foam-ing waves side; Andthe “fish-er-man said, as he 
furled the Of cot wile oni be said, he toiled, 
colla 


Daybreak. 


da 


~The fish -er-me~> soul had 


T 


Ob! where could the boat and the fish - ef 


bays 


dawp 


‘sailed. avway”_ As the 


sailed way, come back till the break of day.® 
God, 3 pray Thou wilt keep cane tafe break of day.” 
SS 
3 The mom-ing sun broke 0 ver the ea, But 
rall.s fit lenio, colle woes, ' 
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DOLORES. 


BY FRANCES 


_ ier tell Mis’ Stedman, that ’s what I 

‘lido. She ll know of something the 
child can do, perhaps. There, if I stand 
here talking to myself another minute I ’ll 
be late, as sure as my name is ’Mandy Pe- 
ters!” 

So Miss Peters, seamstress, tied her bon- 
net-strings in a hard knot, folded her shawl 
around her closely, and, locking the door, 
started for her day's work, The engage- 
ment was at the West End of the city, and 
at the house of one of her best employers. 
When she had her work before her she said 
suddenly to Mrs. Stedman, — 

“Folks tell me you are always helping 
poor girls. I know one that is in need, 
not of help, but of being shown how she can 
help herself.” 

“ Tell me about her,” said the lady pleas- 
“7 “ Perhaps I can do something.” 

“ Well, if you don’t mind my way of going 
all round Robin Hood’s barny I ’d admire 
to tell you. You see the way of it was this: 
when Mis’ Vincent (she was Car’line Burton) 
died, everybody said John Vincent was well 
provided with housekeepers. He had four 
sons, young men grown, and three of them 
were married. Wash, he was the oldest, 
got the best wife by all odds. Byron, he 

icked for beauty, but his wife was a dread- 
= wre woman ; then La Fayette hada 
smart, managing wife, but he did n’t dare to 
say his soul was his own when she was near, 
went West, and married a widder 
with three children, after his ma died. But 
he was a shiftless sort of man, and he and 
his family drifted down into Arkansas, and 
died of fever and ager. As I was saying, 
when old Mis’ Vincent died there was three 
young ones to take her place. Washington 
ing the oldest came home to live; but in 
ust a year his father married again. Some 
folks said for one reason, some for another, 
‘but any way he brought home Elizabeth 
True, a girl thirty years younger than he 
‘was. She was a delicate sort of girl, and 
Mary, that ’s Wash’s wife, sort of took 
care of her just as if ‘she was a child. But 
when she had a-child of her own it made 
her more womanly. First thing she said 


_ the baby must be named Dolores, but the 


rest said she ought to be named Jane or 
*Lizabeth, or something more sensible. 
‘Well, they saw she would n’t live long, so 
they let her have her way. She died before 
the baby was three months old, and it was 


n’t long before Mr. Vincent followed her. 
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He ’d had a bad time with his farm, and was 
worried and discouraged. Wash managed 
to keep agoing; and he and his wife kept 
the baby, and brought her 7 just the same 
as their own three girls. The last year or 
two times has been so bad in Woodville he 
has lost what little headway he had gained. 
He’s educated the girls pretty well for a 
country place, and one of ’emis tobe miar- 
ried this winter; another has served time 
with a milliner, and has just got a place 
here to work. Mary Vincent is going to’ 
take boarders, if she can get any, so she ’ll 
need one girl at home. Now this Dolores 
wants to help them in some way, and has 
got the idea in her head that she ought to 
earn her own living. She’s real set in her 
way, just like the Vincents, so she made me 
promise I would try to get her something to 
do. She thinks she could tend in a stgre or 
sew, but how long would she stand either 
of these things ? a’girl who has been used to 
running out doors every five minutes in the 
day. She ’s only eighteen, and she don’t 
realize things.” 

Then Miss Peters drew a long breath, 
and clicked her scissors loudly. Mrs. Sted- 
man looked out of the window thoughtfully 
for a little while. 

“ Do you not think she wants to come to 
the city partly because she is tired of the 
country?” she asked. 

“No,” said the seamstress emphatically, 
“]’m sure that has nothing to do with it. 
She ’s a real affectionate little thing, and, 
fond as she is of the old place, she ’Il leave 
it for the sake of helping Wash and Maty. 
They ’ve been just like father and mother 
to her, you see. 

“Could she teach anything? Has she 
any talent?” 

“ No, she ’s just like quantities of other 
girls. Has had a smattering of everything 
at school, ‘but probably forgot them as fast 
as she learned them. She has n’t any spec- 
ial gift, unless it is for making everybod 
like her. I told her to come and stay with 
me a while, and we would see what could 
be done.” 

Miss Peters looked appealingly at the 
lady opposite, who rose to answer a call, as 
she said, — 

“I ll think it over, and try to find some- 
thing for your little friend. If I don’t have 
a chance to speak to you about her again, 
send her to me, Miss Peters, when she 


comes, and I ’) talk with her.” 
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“] know you ’ll find something for her,” 
thought the busy woman, as she stabbed the 
cloth with her shining needle. “1 think 
she ’s about the best woman I know. Al- 
ways doing some good, and | reckon no one 
knows hatf of it.” 

Monday morning bright and early there 
was a ring at the bell of Mrs. Stedman’s 
house, and the girl announced to her mis- 
tress, — 

“There ’s a young creature down-stairs 
that Miss Peters brought, ma'am. I don’t 
know whether it ’sa young woman or a little 
girl with her mother’s clothes on.” 

Mrs. Stedman smiled. 

“Show her up here, and I ’Ill soon find 
out if it is the young girl I expect.” 

“Oh, if you please,” said the visitor, 
“Aunt ’Mandy — Miss Peters, I mean — 
told me to rd for Mrs. Stedman, and to 
say I am Dolores Vincent.” 

he lady looked at*her in astonishment. 
As the servant had said, she looked like a 
little girl masquerading in her mother’s 
clothes. She was so small andslight. Her 
red hair had been braided and pinned up, 
with a very evident effort to look older, but 
the little curls would break away from their 
fastening, and seemed prettier than ever in 
their confusion, The dark eyes appeared 
frightened, and the cheeks were scarlet. 
She seemed like a frightened child. 

She was cordially welcomed, and was 
soon chatting away quite at herease. Once 
in a while she would notice that the lady 
gazed at her as if she were puzzled. 

“You astonish me, child,” she said at 
last. “Dolores ought to have dusky hair, 
and great Spanish eyes. Her cheeks should 
be olive, while yours have a good healthy 
color, that shows you have spent plenty of 
time out-doors. I had formed the idea that 
you would be so different, I can hardly real- 
ize my error.” 

“It’s all the fault of my absurd name,” 
said the little visitor. “Who ever heard 
such a grand name applied to a little red- 
haired country girl before? But nobody 
calls me by it. They all say Dollie, so I ’ve 
almost forgotten the other. Oh, what a dear 
little puppy! Do you know I felt almost as 
bad to leave Bob, my dog, as any of the fam- 
ily. I love dogs and little children. I 
thought perhaps I| could teach little children, 
but Aunt ’Mandy says a governess has to 
know everything.” 

Mrs. Stedman was amused. 

“ They have to know a good deal,” she ac- 
knowledged. “Come up-stairs now, and 
see my children, and we ’l] talk some more 
by and by.” 

When they reached the upper floor they 
heard a childish voice relating some tragic 
story. 

“So the prince cut off all the giant’s 


heads, — there were seven of them, — and 
the big, old giant tumbled right down on the 
floor, and bled to death.” 

“You did n’t tell how much blood there 
was, and if it hurt him,” said a disappointed 
voice. 

“ Well, of course it hurt him,” said the 
first speaker. “’Nd I guess there was 
blood enough to drown him.” 

“Oh!” with an accent of relish. “ Now 
tell us another, Charlie, that one was so 
good.” 

At this moment Mrs. Stedman opened the 
door, and immediately the children gathered 
round her with shouts of delight. Dollie 
had achance to see them as she stood fora 
moment unnoticed. The story-teller was a 
dark-eyed, delicate-looking boy, about eight 
years old. There was a girl about the same 
age, who, like the other two children, great- 
ly resembled Mrs. Stedman. The youngest 
child, a little girl, with long blonde curls, 
was the speaker who so evidently enjoyed 
details of the story just fin- 
ished. 

“I ’ve brought you a visitor,” said the 
mother. “Come and shake hands with Miss 
Vingests and tell her you are glad to see 

er.” 

“My name is Jessica,” said the mite, hold- 
ing out a sticky lite hand. “What ’s 
yours ?” 

“ Mine is Dollie.” 

“Do you know lots of fairy stories, and 
will you stay and play with us?” 

“ Oh, yes, do let her stay with us, mamma, 
— auntie,” joined in the others. 

“1 ’d like to play with them a little while,” 
said Dollie half apologetically. 

“Stay with them as long as you please, 
and I will attend to some other matters. 
Charlie is my nephew, staying with me 
while his mother is traveling for her health. 
The others are mine. Now, children, don’t 
tease Miss Vincent too much.” 

“ Name is Dollie,” said the mite. 

“That is right,” said she. “You must 
- remember that, and call me nothing 
else.’ 

Left alone with the children, they com- 


menced to show her their treasures. They 
had numberless toys, books, and games. 
Finally the mite produced a great doll al- 


most as large as herself. 

“Uncle Rob gave me this, and when he 
comes home he will bring me somethin 
more. He’s gone away now, and he sai 
perhaps he would n’t come back till I am as 
much as twenty-seven years old. I’m three 
going on five now. How old are you?” 

« Come and see my bicycle,” said Charlie. 
“Uncle Tom rides on a truly one; but he 
says I can learn to go on this. Isn’tita 
beauty ?” 

“Won't you come and play something 
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now? We ’ve been telling stories all the 
morning, ’cause Mary —-she is our nurse 
— could n’t take us out.” 

“What shall we play?” asked Dollie, de- 
lighted with the children. 

“Oh, here ’s a new game papa just 
brought us last night. Let’s try this,” 

It prone to be simple enough to be en- 
joyed by all the children; and when, at 
uncheon time, Mrs. Stedman came back, 
she found them deeply engaged in its mys- 
teries. She appeared quite satisfied at the 
result; and, yielding to the wishes of the 


children, she remained with them some lit- 
tle time. 

“ Now I ’m going to carry Dollie off with 
me,” she said finally, “‘ while you are pre- 
paring for luncheon. Come, Dollie, I ’ve a 


.proposition to make. My nurse, Mary, 


wants to home for a little while. Her 
mother is ill, and in a letter that came today 
it is plainly to be seen that Mary is greatly 


needed. Of course she does not wish to 
leave me without anybody in her place. 
Now if you would stay with me, and help me 
to keep the children in order, it would be 
doing me a great favor. Do you think you 


could?” 


“Oh, I should like it ever so much,” said 
Dollie unhesitatingly. But do you think I 
could do enough to really help?” 

“TI ’ve no doubt of that,” was the answer. 
“1 shall want you to dress them, take them 
out, help the two eldest about their lessons, 
— they go to school, — amuse the little ones, 
and keep them occupied. Then, if you 
have any spare time when they are taking 
their naps, and actually need more to do to 
keep from stagnating, I ’ll find something 
else. Believe me, you ‘ll have plenty todo 
to keep them out of mischief, for they are 
notangelic. They are just healthy boys and 

irls with an unlimited capacity for getting 
Into scrapes. By the time Mary returns 


something else will probably turn up for 
ou. One thing more, you will consult with 
iss Peters before you give me a final an- 
swer ; and you can decide whether you will 
remain here or prefer to return to her room 
every night.” . 

So Dollie’s work was found for her, and 
she fell easily and naturally into the ways of 
this new world. The children were fond of 
her, Mrs. Stedman was kind, and Aunt 
*Mandy pleased with her good fortune. 
When she was introduced to Mr. Stedman, 
his deep, bass voice frightened her, but she 
soon grew better acquainted, and her fear 
wore away. One evening he asked her how 
she passed her time after the children were 
in bed. She told him she read, and wrote 
letters home ;.so then he told her to get 
for. sensible books from his library, and 
et novels alone for a while. The thanked 
him, and finally decided to follow his advice. 


Night after night she sat in her little room 
reading the best authors, and diligently fol- 
lowing out the course of reading that was 
laid out for her. Mary did not return, and 
Dollie staid. In one of her letters home, 
she said, — 


“]T wonder if any of you suspected the 
wild dreams I had of me tam a wonderful 
fortune, and bringing it back to you. One 
of my old school-friends has made her ap- 

arance as an actress in one of the theatres 


ere. Possibly 1 might have some latent tal- 
ent for the stage, thought, Another is study. 
ing art,and | was immediately fired bya 
zeal for drawing. I tried to take Bob's 
portrait, but when somebody asked if it was 
a ship or a horse,I was ready to hide my 
diminished head. So all my wild dreams 
are ended in a stern reality. As Mrs. Sted- 


man told me, the children are far from an- 


gelic. They are healthily naughty now and 
then; but they are lovable little things, and 
in a few minutes are as penitent as they were 
naughty. Of course I get tired sometimes, 
— never of them, but then I have plenty of 
time to rest; and, tte I am homesick for 


the sight of you all, 1 know I am helping a 


little, and 1 may come home in the summer. 

“1 came very near having an adventure 
not long ago. I was just stepping on a 
horse-car to go down to Aunt ’Mandy’s, 
when a runaway horse came dashing round 
the corner, frightening everybody. In hur- 
rying to get out of his way, i stumbled, and, 
unromantically, skinned my nose, It looks 
dreadful! Some one on the end of the car 
picked me up, and shook me out. I’m still 
in ignorance whether it was the conductor, 
a portly old man with a red nose, or a 
rough-looking character, who had his ulster 
pulled up over his ears, and his cap down 
over his nose, and was.afflicted with a cold 


in the head. Now I ask youis it possible 


to make a story out of these events? The 
worst is coming. Somehow I lost my pock- 
et-book, and never missed it till I saw a man 
examining it. I had my fare inside my 
glove, and exactly fifteen cents in that mis- 
erable old pocketbook. For Kate’s sake I 
will say my name was written inside, but so 
much defaced that I ’m positive no one 
could read it. 1 need hardly say I did not 
claim the shabby old thing, because I saw 
those men laughing over it! I have told 
you everything I have seen or heard or 
thought or done. Write to me, all of you, 
and tell me every smallest item. You don’t 
know how I long for your letters.” 


As the spring advanced Dollie’s round 
cheeks lost their bright color, and shé long- 
ed for her country home. 

“ That new frotegée of yours is pining for 
‘green fields and pastures new,’ said Mr. 
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Stedman to his wife one day. “Have n’t 
you noticed how thin and white she is grow- 


“ Yes,” she replied, “ and I ’ve been think- 
ing she must have a change. Suppose we 
let her go home for a little vacation, and 
then, if ce aunt will take us, and the place 
is satisfactory, I might go there with the 
children while you are West.” 

“That ’s nota bad idea, Maria,” refiect- 
ively. “I wish I could persuade you to go 
with me,though. We could leave the chil- 
dren oe as safely as we did last summer.” 

’ 


“Oh, but you 4 they were with Mary 


then. I’m sure she knows better than | 
how to take care of them.” 

“Well, could n’t you get her to go there, 
and have a general oversight of the children ? 
I think going West would do you a wonder 
ful amount of good, and I want you to go if 


you can be at rest about the children’s com- 


fort and salety. 

They talked the subject over many times, 
but could arrive at no decision. ary was 
to be married in a short time, and remove 
with her family to Colorado, so it was im- 
possible to secure her services. A short 


vacation and visit home was offered to Dol- 


lie, and joyfully accepted. 

Her reception at the farm was all that she 
could wish. They had missed her so much, 
they were so glad to have her back all to 
themselves. She must see all the changes 
about the house, go out to see the old horse, 
who rubbed her shoulder with his nose, then 
there was Bob, who would stand up witha 
paw on either side of her neck as though he 
would hug her, two new calves, who pranced 
around on their unsteady legs, and tried to 
huddle in the farthest corner. 

“Oh, was there ever such a lovely farm 
anywhere?” said Dollie. “ It almost seems 
as though I love the place as much as the 

ople. It is so good to be home again. | 


wish we would suddenly fall heirs to a great 


fortune, so we could all stay at home, and 
have no need to worry about money.” 

“When the money comes I ’m afraid we 
cannot all be together just the same as we 
used to be. When Lizzie is married she 
will have other interests,” Mrs. Vincent 
sighed, as if she already missed her. 

“Don’t let her get marrjed, Mother Ma- 
ry,” coaxingly. “I don’t believe John needs 
her half as much as we do.” 

“ Bless you, child, it ’s every woman’s du- 
ty to get married,” said the matron energet- 
ically. “I hope to see each of you girls 
married and happy in homes of your own. 
I don’t want you to accept the very first of- 
fer you have, for fear it may be the last, but 
I hope to see you with good, sensible hus- 
bands, in your own station in life. Of all 
things I trust you and Kate will not get any 
romantic notions in your heads of marrying 


ere man whom you may mect in the 
cit 

a Don't worry about that,” said Dollie 
cheerfluly. “I don’t believe Kate has ever 
thought of such a thing, and I ’m sure 1 
have n’t. Why, positively, every man I ’ve 
spoken to since | left home has been either 


Mr, Stedman, an old gardener, or a clerk 
who comes to the house sometimes on busi- 
ness. All three are past middle age, and 
are married, so you see there is n’t the 
slightest atom of foundation for any such 
hopes.” 

Mrs. Vincent was relieved. 


“] was almost afraid to let you go from 
home, Dollie,’ she said presently; “but I 
see there was no need ot it. For all you are 
so visionary at times, you are a sensible lit- 
tle girl. ry to tell me everything that hap- 
pens to you, dear. It willbe better for both 


of us, and do you no harm.” 


“I do, Mother Mary. Don’t you remem- 


ber how the girls at school used to laugh at 
me because I[ said you were better than any 
girl Iknew? Have n’t | always confided ‘in 
you?—told you all my little plans and 
opes? Why, I could n’t stop now even if 
I wanted to; habit is so strong I should be 


sure to come and whisper every new thought 


in your ear. Sisters-in-law as much togeth- 
er as you and I have been, ought to be dear- 
est friends”* 

While Dollie was at home Mrs. Stedman 
paid her a visit, and was so delighted with 
the place she immediately engaged board 
for herself and children. Her trip to the 
West was postponed till another year, 

All through the summer, and late into the 
fall, they staid at the farm. Dollie used to 
tell herself she had never half appreciated 
the country before. She was out all day 
and every day with the children, who were 
perfectly happy with being turned loose up- 
on such an immense play-ground. 


“Tell us more stories, Dollie,” they would 
plead. 


So Dollie would improvise wonderful 
fairy stories, weaving them together after a 
fancy of her own. hey never tired of this 
amusement, but would often suggest sub- 
jects for her. 

“ The children are perfectly insatiable for 
stories,” Mrs. Stedman said once. “I do 
not know what they will do when Dollie 
finds ‘that place.’ I was listening a few 
minutes ago while she was relating a pretty 
little story about a cornflower. I do not 
wonder the children like to hearher. I was 
greatly interested.” 

“And the most wonderful part of it is 
this,” said Kate, “she makes them up as 
she goes along. They are not stories she 
has once read, and remembered. She was 
_—- fond of children, and always ready 
to tell a fairy story.’ 
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“She has a wonderful imagination, cer- 
tainly,” said Mrs. Stedman thoughtfully. 
“ Did she ever write out any of them ?” 

“TI think not,” said Kate. “She detested 
composition and essay-writing at school, 
and often said she hoped she would never 

© from home, because she disliked to write 
tters.” 

“ Strange,” replied Mrs. Stedman. “ Most 
girls have a passion for writing long letters, 
and for other kinds of writing, quite often.” 

The next afternoon, while the children 
were playing on the veranda, their mother 
brought books and pencils to them. 

“1m afraid my little people will forget all 
they learned so well at school,” she said. 
“Now I propose we torm a school, with 
four scholars, and two teachers. I ’ll be 
the first teacher.” 

They thought it rather funny to play 
school with mamma. She set them each at 
work, and then turned to Dollie. 

“I won’t tax your ability to teach today,” 
she said. “I want you to repeat as nearly 
as you can that story of the cornflower, and 
let Charlie and Gertie try to write it at the 
same time. Then I ’ll teach them some- 
thing about the flowers before the next les- 
son, and they will recite the story and the 
lesson.” 

Dollie thought she could do her part easi- 
ly. When she commenced slowly to repeat 

e cornflower’s little history, Mrs. Stedman 
wrote it carefully down. The school was a 
success, and every day the same programme 
was repeated. The children were pleased 
with this novel way of learning, and, al- 
though they did not advance very fast, they 
lost nothing of what they had learned. 

All too quickly the summer was gone, and 
the day appointed for their return. Mr. 
Stedman came, the elder children went to 
their usual school, and, as the others plead- 
ed so hard for it, Dollie continued to teach 
them after her own way. One night after 
the children were asleep, she went down to 
the library for a book. Mr. Stedman was 
there writing, but he posted his papers to 
one side as she entere 

“I’m glad to see you,” he said. “I ’ve 
been intending to have a talk with you ever 
since I came home, but business has kept 
me tied down pretty closely. While I was 
away Mrs. Stedman sent me copies of fair 
stories that you had been telling the chil- 
dren. I did not know then that it was done 
without your knowledge. She seemed to 
think they considerable merit, and 
said it was only right you should have them 
criticized by competent judges ; and, if they 
proved to be worth anything, you must reap 
the benefit. Fairy tales are hardly in my 
line, but I read these over before sending 
them toa friend, and I must say I was very 
pleasantly surprised. Still 1 will tell you 


only what Mr, Waite, who is a publisher, 
saya ofthem. First there was great origi- 
nality, and that is the main point. They 
are terse, vigorous, and descriptive. Of 
course there are many faults of expression 
that would not be found if you had written 
them out for publication yourself. When 
you have corrected certain parts, and par- 
tially re-written, Mr, Waite offers to publish 
them, and pay you what they are worth to 

him.” 

For a moment the girl was speechless, 
Her cheeks were scarlet, and her eyes bright 
with excitement. 

“Publish my stories, and pay me for 
them!” she said in a low voice. “ Are they 
worth anything ? Why, I never dreamed of 
such a thing! 

Mr. Stedman smiled. He was greatly 
amused at her surprise. 

“Yes, 1 suppose we have a rising young 
authoress in the family,” he said. “ If you 
can do so well without trying, I shall expect 
something wonderfully good when you make 
an effort. If you open your eyes any wider, 
Dollie, you won't be able to shut them again 
tonight.” 

Dollie went up-stairs thoughtfully. 

“I wonder if itis true? Itcan’t be; but 
still I "ll go ask Mrs. Stedman how it hap- 
pened.” 

Mrs. Stedman was very willing to explain 
how she had managed to copy the dictation 
lesson given in school-time. She had sent 
them to her husband.and he had handed 
them over to a friend, at the same time re- 
lating Dollie’s history. He advised her to 
write as much as possible to improve her 
style. He knew that the stories he had al- 
ready seen would be well received, because 
they were told in such a simple, easy way. 

“T sha’n’t sleep a wink tonight,” thought 
the girl. “It ’s true, and I can help the 
folks at home more, but still 1 can’t believe 
it.” 

Nevertheless, she did sleep very soon, 
and dreamed that she was sailing about on a 
sea of ink, on a raft made of a gigantic sheet 
a paper, and had a bundle of quills for bal- 

t. 


So that was. the way Dollie found her 
“place.” She decided to remain at the 
Stedmans’ for many reasons, and they would 
have been very sorry to part with her. All 
the children went to school, so she had 
much more time for reading and writing. 
She went home for two or three days, in or- 
der to tell the family, and enjoy their sur- 
rise. As fast as she received printed cop- 
ies she would send them to the farm, to be 
read, and admired without stint. She did 
n’t make a fortune, and buy the farm for a 
present for her half-brother, or do any re- 
markable act such as are done in stories on- 
ly. She found plenty of ways to spend the 
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money she earned by her pen, and she spent 
it wisely too. 

She was introduced gradually into the 
society of a few artists and literary people, 
and it was at one of these reunions I first 
met her. Let me here premise that I am 
not an artist or a writer. I ama civil engi- 
neer by profession, and must modestly pre- 
sent myself as the hero of this o’er-true 
tale. I had been engaged in business out 
West for several years, and, on my return, 
was induced to accept an invitation to a re- 
ception at the house of my aunt, one of the 
dearest old ladies in the world. She is an 
artist of some celebrity, and receives all the 
“lions,” t, present, and future, every 
month. I was very tired that evening, and 
had on a pair of insufferably tight boots, so 
I was in avery unamiable mood, I spoke 
to half 2 dozen old friends, and was medi- 
tating upon a retreat, when a young fellow 
came up, and desired to introduce me toa 
young lady present. To my everlasting 
shame be it recorded, I decidedly refused 
the —. of an introduction to anybody, 
Will I be forgiven this bearishness if I ex- 

lain that the fellow stepped on my tightest 
boot as he preferred his request? 

“Oh, don’t refuse, old fellow,” he said. 
“She is just the nicest little thing in the 
room. Rising in the profession too. 

“Oh, paints flowers, I suppose, or writes 
verses on the fair, pale moon. Which one 
is she, that tall one, with the black hair, 
talking to my aunt ?” 

“No; she is a little young girl, with red 
hair, I don’t see her anywhere just now,” 
looking about him. 

“Jn all my wanderings up and down this 
wicked world, 1 never yet saw a girl with 
red hair whose acquaintance was desirable. 
bo all have such fiery tempers,” I said to 

im. 

“Seems to me your temper is n’t quite u 
to the mark tonight, is it? Re 

And the young fiend in human form grin- 
ned as though he thought it was a huge joke, 
and managed to step on my corn again, as 
he moved away. 

I lifted my foot, and felt gingerly of the 
wounded member. As I raised my eyes | 
looked straight into those of a little red- 
haired girl, who had been sitting behind us. 
I could feel the hot blood rushing up to the 
roots of my hair, and I ’ve no doubt I look- 
ed quite as cheap as I felt, for 1 knew in- 
stinctively that this was the a lady 
whose acquaintance I had refused. Whata 
surly bear she would think me, for she must 
have heard our ‘conversation. Her eyes 
danced, suddenly a dimple in ei- 
ther cheek, and then she could no longer 
hold back the hearty burst of laughter in 
which I was compelled to join. 

“ I beg ten thousand pardons for my rude- 


ness,” I said, advancing. “If you only 
knew” — 

I hesitated. Perhaps it would n't do to 
explain fully the cause of my ill-temper. 

“TI do know,” she said. “TI saw him ste 
on your foot, and noticed that you winced, 
He is a delightful companion, but I ’m act- 
ually afraid to have him come near me, for 
he is 1% doing some damage. Just see 


my fan. I dropped it, and he stepped on 
it.” 


And then she laughed again. I began to 
think all red-haired girls have not such fiery 
tempers. 

I sat down beside her, and renewed m 
apologies. I could not plead humbly enoug 
for forgiveness from this lovely young crea- 
ture. 

“ Say no more about it,” she commanded, 
with an imperious wave of the shattered 
fan. “Ill forgive and forget on condition 
that you make yourself very entertaining ; 
and you may begin by telling who every one 
is, and for what they are famous.” 

Just at this moment my aunt approached, 
on the arm of my old friend Stedman. 

“I’m glad to see you two together,” she 
said. “But I hoped to have the pleasure of 
bringing you together myself. hen you 
are tired of this corner, Dollie, my nephew 
will show you some new engravings I have 
just received.” 

Then she moved with a few pleasant 
words and a smile for each guest. 

“ We have n’t been formally introduced,” 
I said; “but I ape we may be very good 
friends in time. I think you will have to 
let me call you Miss Dollie, if you will ?” 

“Yes; and | think I know your name. I[ 
| heard Mrs. Norton speaking of her nephew 
to Mrs. Stedman.” 

“Ah! then you know the Stedmans. I 
’m glad of that. I used to go there very of- 
ten when I was here before. I was Uncle 
Rob to all the children.” 

“ Were you really?” she exclaimed, ope » 
ing her eyes wide in hersurprise. “ They 
used to speak of you often, and gave me the 
impression you had gone to Asia or Africa 
for the rest of your life. Then I ’ve heard 
of you nearly every day for the last three 
years.” 

This was a good opportunity for me to ar- 
gue that in such a state of affairs she could 
not regard me as a stranger. So we made 
immense strides in our acquaintance, al- 
though she would give me no chance to 
learn her last name. I wondered whom she 
could be. Not anear relation to the Sted- 
mans, I was sure; although she seemed in- 
timately acquainted with them, and their 
friends, 

At last she said it was time to hunt up 
her friends, and see if they were ready to 


go. As I took her down to the carriage I 
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begged permission to call. She shook her 
head laughingly, but said no doubt we 
should meet again. 

I hovered round my aunt the remainder 
of the evening, hoping for a chance to ques- 
tion her about pretty Miss Dollie, but if I 
succeeded in approaching her, she was so 
surrounded by her friends I could say noth- 


ing. 

Next morning I waited on her at an early 
hour, and for some time we discussed the 
reception. Just as I was te ared to ask 
her the name of my pretty little friend, she 


said, — 


“By the way, my dear, who introduced 

u to Dollie Vincent last night?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, we were not in- 
troduced at all,” I replied. 

And then I made a clean breast of the 
whole affair. My aunt laughed immoder- 


ately. 

“le it had been any other girl but Dollie 
she would have snubbed you most unmerci- 
fully,” she said, when she was able to speak. 
“Still she is so good-natured, and full of 
fun, she would greatly enjoy your confusion, 
and think no more of what you said.” 

“Is she any relation to the Stedmans?” 
I asked. 

“No, I think not. You might call on 
them, and make inquiries,” smiling in a curi- 
ous way. 

I thought it would be a very good idea to 
renew my old intimacy there, so in a few 
days I called. As the servant. ushered me 
into the drawing-room, the mite came run- 
ning and jumping down-stairs. 

“O Uncle Rob, I saw you coming up the 
steps, and I knew youina minute. Did n’t 
I, Dollie?” 

And she ended with a raptuous hug. 

There was Dollie standing smiling in the 
doorway, and, as she came forward, she of- 
fered me a soft, warm hand. 

“Did I not tell you truly we should meet 
ag ?” she said. “I am very glad to see 

u.” 

She smiled again, showing her dimples, 
and looked so pointedly at her hand, which 
I was still holding, that I was forced to re- 
lease it. 


Mrs. Stedman came in, and I had a most 
enjoyable visit. 1 learned the history of my 
new friend, from the beginning of her ac- 
with the Stedman family. M 

rst visit there was not the last, and Dollie 
and I often met at other houses. I hardly 
think I am a susceptible young man, and 
et somehow, I was haunted by a girlish 
ace with pretty dimples, framed in by red 
hair. She always had such an absurd air of 
being dressed up in long clothes for the first 
time, and being out on a lark, that I classed 
her among the children for a good while, 
One day she showed me her book, the first 
one she had had published, and told me she 
was going home to live, as the Stedmans 
were going to move West. 

Sne went home, and I missed her so « 
much, that one day I followed her, and ask- 
ed her to come with me, and make a home 
for just us two. Aftera little while she con- 
sented. She still writes fairy stories now 
and then, but she tells me it destroys the ro- 
mance to read on the title-page of a book of 
Fairy Tales the name of Dolores Smith as 
authoress. 

One day, when she was rummagi 
through an old box of my traps, she picked 
up a shabby old pocket-book, and, after ex- 
amining it caretully, turned to me in great 
surprise. 

“Where did you find this, Rob?” she 
asked. “I lost it years ago.” 

“That pocket-book?” I could not re- 
member at first. Then it came back to me. 
“ Oh, Jackson, my old chum, picked it up in 
the street one day, and threw it down here 
when he went out.” 

“I ’m sure it is mine,” said Dollie. 
“ Here is a memorandum in my writing of 
some of" Mrs. Stedman asked me to get 
for her. I must have dropped it when I got 
into the car, for I remember I was frighten- 
ed by a runaway horse. You ought to have 
found it yourself, and, seeing the name in- 
side, hunted me up to marry me, as in all 
nice stories.” 

“I never noticed the name inside. Nei- 
ther did Jack, and, anyway, he was then al- 
ready married. I’m contented to get you 
for a wife without any romance.” 
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MADAME BEAUGARDO’S NEPHEW. 
BY FLORENCE H. BIRNEY, 


MONG the many who reigned as favor- 
A ites in Madame Beaugardo’s school, 
was Lilian Graves. She was a wild, romp- 
ing, warm-hearted Southerner, possessing 
little claims to beauty; but a pair of merry 
black eyes, rosy lips, and a plump little fig- 
ure, made her at least interesting in appear- 
ance; while her generous, affectionate dis- 
position, and her cheerful, amiable temper, 
gave her a charm which is often lacking in 
a regular beauty. 

From the time she opened her eyes in the 
morning until she shut them again at night, 
Lilian was heard laughing and singin 
wherever she could be out of the hearing o 
her teachers. She was quick as a flash, — 
here, there, everywhere, in a minute; en- 
thusiastic and ys ever equally read 
and willing to head a rebellion, or wal 
miles through the snow to distribute a bas- 
ket of comforts to the poor around the 
country. 

Her mother died when Lilian was but 


seven years of age, and she was immediately | 


sent North, and placed under the charge of 
Madame Beaugardo. Mr. Graves mar- 
ried again, and soon became so absorbed in 
his new family, that he allowed season after 
season to pass away without visiting his 
daughter. Strange as it may seem, she re- 
mained at school until she had grown to 
womanhood, without once seeing her father 
during that time. And yet Mr. Graves was 
anything but a cold or indifferent parent. 
His letters were not only frequent, but 
exceedingly affectionate, often accompanied 
by costly and numerous presents, or a large 
sum of money. He was simply an active 
business man, who was his own superintend- 
ent, overseer, and manager ; and as his plan- 
tation was large, his time was entirely occu- 
ied. 

But Lilian was now wn, and was 
shortly to graduate, and Mr. Graves had 
written that he should certainiy be on in 
August to escort her home, and she looked 
forward to his arrival with no littie anxiety. 

It was the beginning of June; a party of 
girls weré seated in the school-room, busy 
with the coming week’s composition, when, 
a Lilian dropped her pen, exclaim- 
ng,— 

“This is perfect martyrdom! I can’t 
write, and it is no use totry. Here I have 
been writing compositions for ten years, 
and I’m sure it is high time my ideas should 
be exhausted. I wish something would 


happen ; I’m tired of everybody and every- 
thing. I wish a new scholar would come, a 
real green one, that we could play tricks on.” 

At this moment the school-room door was 
opened by Laura Daly, who cried, — 

“Oo gir s !come quick, and see him.” 

“Who? see who?” the girls demanded, 
jumping up from their desks in much excite- 
ment, 

“Why, Fred! Fred has come!” an- 
swered Laura. “I saw him when he got 
out of the carriage. He is in the parlor 
now; and, oh, you just ought to see him!” 

The girls waited for nothing more, but 
rushed down-stairs to get a peep at the new- 
ly arrived hero. One by one they crept up 
to the key-hole of the pon door, and tried 
to obtain a glimpse of him. But in vain! 
He did not sit within the range of the key- 
hole, and the girls rushed back to the 
school-room, giggling and chattering, as they 
Madame Beaugardo approach the 

oor. 

Passed-Midshipman Frederick Morley, 
United-States Navy, was the only nephew 
of Madame Beaugardo, and was a youn 
gentleman of twenty-two years of age, hand- 
some, tall, and with the most agreeable 
manners. He had just returned from a 
three-years’ cruise in the Mediterranean, 
and had come to his aunt’s to spend a short 
leave of absence. 

The girls were, of course, extremely anx- 
ious to become acquainted with the young 
midshipman ; but what was their consterna- 
tion, when they heard, the evening of his 
arrival, that Madame Beaugardo, who was 
the soul of whceampe had arranged that the 
young gentleman should take up his quar- 
ters at a boys’ school kept by Monsieur 
Beaugardo a short distance off, and would 
only visit his aunt at such hours as the girls 
would be busy in the school-room. 

But fortune favors the fair as well as the 
brave. 

One afternoon just after the school had 
been dismissed for the day, one of the little 
girls ran into the school-room, and an- 
nounced that Madame Beaugardo was dress- 
ing for a drive with Fred, and that Fred 
himself was promenading the gallery. 

In less time than it takes to tell it, the 
girls were down-stairs, Lilian Graves, as 
usual, heading the expedition. They only 
intended to take a peep at the young man; 
but, as Fate would have it, just as they 
reached the hall door, Fred opened it from 
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the outside. He started back at the sight 
of such a troop of anxious faces, but the 
next moment he burst into a hearty fit of 
laughter. 

“Well, upon myywerd!” he said, “this is 
an unexpected pléasure. I have been beg- 

ing to see some of you for four days. past ; 
But my aunt has steadily refused. But now 
tell me all your names, and where you walk, 
and who goes with you. It is decided! 
stupid to have no one to talk to but boys!’ 

He looked at Lilian as he finished speak- 
ing, and she, in no way abashed, answered 
quickly :— 

“ We have n’t time to tell you all our names ; 
but we walk on the upper road twice a day, 
round by the wood, and nobody goes with 
us except Miss Pell, and you need n’t. be 
afraid of her, for she dare not tell on us.” 

“Thank you for your information,” said 
Fred. “I shall certainly profit by lt. But 
hark! some one is coming.” 

Out of the door sprang Fred, aud through 
the hall fled the girls, in such trepidation 
that they almost knocked Madame Beav- 
gardo over, as she was coming through a side 
dvor. She looked a little surprised, but 
walked on without any comment. 

Fred was as good as his word, for the 
first time after their interview, that the girls 
went to walk, as they approached the noble 
forest which skirted Madame Beaugardo’s 
residence, they heard a clear tenor voice 
singing :— 

Lilian caught up the stanza, and finished 
it just as the young man, cap in hand, bowed 
gracefully before her. *Miss Pell looked 
aghast, and gazed helplessly on her charge, 
as if expecting them to direct her move- 
ments in this 

Fred placed himself beside Lilian, and 
was beginning to converse as if it was the 
most natural thing in the world for him to 
be there, when Miss Pell summoned cour- 
age to interpose, and informed him that it 
was contrary to the rules of the school for 
young men to join the girls in their walks. 

Of course the governess received a perfect 
volley of indignant glances for this exer- 
cise of her authority, and more than one 
pair of eyes filled with tears of vexation as 
the young midshipman, with an elegant bow, 
turned, and walked away. 

As the school was situated nearly two 
miles from the nearest town, the girls were 
allowed much liberty in their walks, and 
they now took a of this privilege. 
They would linger behind Miss Pell and 
the younger scholars, and wander in the 
woud, where Frederick Morley joined them, 
day after day, without being discovered. 
That Lilian was his preference was soon 


seen, and Lilian seemed to appreciate the 
fact, and to make the most of her power 
and opportunities. 

About this time, Mr. Graves wrote that 
he wished his daughter to have her portrait 
painted. The drawing master, who was a 
fine artist, was at once employed for the 
purpose. He was a young man, and had 
already formed an intimacy with Frederick 
Morley. Madame Beaugardo made _ar- 
rangements by which Lilian could sit to Mr, 
Poulette three times a week, and the library, 
a small room on the ground floor, was 
chosen for the sitting-room. 

When Fred heard of these arrangements, 
he lust no time in confiding to Mr. Poulette 
the ‘ye of his love for Lilian, and the 
artist, alter several qualms of conscience, 

romised all the assistance in his power to 
orward the wishes of his friend. Accord- 
ingly, the second time Lilian went to sit for 
the picture, Mr. Poulette, after making a 
few touches on the canvas, excused himself 
for a few moments, and left the room. An 
instant after, to Lilian’s surprise, Fred en- 
tered. Day after day was this scheme prac- 
ticed, and it is not surprising that.the por- 
trait progressed very slowly. 

But the attachment of the young couple 
did not long remain a secret to Madame 
Beaugardo. Fred’s leave of absence had 
nearly expired, and Lilian was daily expect- 
ing her father, whea one night, Madame 
Beaugardo, who was writing letters in her 
private library, heard a step in the hall. 

The house was square, having a wide 
hall in the centre, and rooms on each side, 
Madame arose, and softly opening the 
library door, looked out just in time to see a 
figure disappearing through the front door, 
She stood still, and listened, and distinctly 
heard voices in the gallery. With noiseless 
step she crossed the hall, and entered the 
front parlor. The weather being very warm, 
the windows had been left open, the Vene- 
tian blinds alone being closed. She went 
to the window, turned the blind a little, 
and looked out, Py the moonlight she 
plainly distinguished her nephew and Lilian 
promenading the gallery in a very lover-like 
attitude. 

Madame Beongentte was remarkable for 
her coolness and presence of mind on all 
occasions, and now, though taken complete- 
ly by surprise, she made no sound which 
could attract the attention of the lovers. 
Beneath the window was a wooden bench, 
and presently, to the supreme satisfaction 
of Madame, Fred and Lilian seated them- ° 
selves upon it, and their conversation was 
distinctly audible, 

They were planning an elopement, for 
Lilian was positive her father would not 
consent to her marriage for years to com 
and even then might not permit her to w 
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Fred. Madame Beaugardo caught her 
breath quickly as she heard the arrange- 
ments for the marriage, so deliberately and 
coolly made, and of course she determined 
that the elopement should never take place. 

But she was far too cautious to let the 
lovers know that she had discovered their 
secret. She was shrewd enough to know 
that such a step would only kasten matters, 
and determine the young couple to marry in 
spite of any and every obstacle. And she 
might, in that case, be over-reached. Then, 
too, she had a Frenchwoman’s love of in- 
trigue and mischief, and made up her mind 
to make the lovers ridiculous to every one, 
and mortify them so deeply that they would 
abandon all idea of a marriage. 

So she calmly waited until Lilian and 
Fred parted, and then returned to the libra- 
ry to resume the writing which had been in- 
terrupted. 

The next day Lilian was so thoughtful 
that her companions commented upon it, 


but she did not explain her mood, and re= 


mained alone as much as possible. 

At noon the letters by the morning’s mail 
were sent up-stairs, and Lilian received one 
which she carried at once to Madame, her 
eyes bright, and her cheeks flushed with ex- 
citement. 

“ Madame,” she said, “here is a note I 
have just received. It informs me that my 
aunt is in L , and wishes me to come 
to her immediately. She is to return home 
by this afternoon’s train; so may I go at 
once?” . 

“ Certainly, go,” answered Madame. “I 
will call the carriage. You must hurry.” 

Lilian flew away, her eyes sparkling with 
joy, and was ready when the servant an- 
nounced that the carriage was waiting. 
She ran into the school-room, and kissing 
Laura Daly, said softly, “ Don’t be surprised 
if I never come back,” and was out again 
before an explanation could be asked. 

Down-stairs she ran, and was about to 
jump into the carriage, when she perceived, 
to her consternation, that Madame, bon- 
neted and shawled, occupied the front seat. 
Lilian turned to run back to the house, but 
Madame cailed to her: — 

“Come, Lilian, be fast, or your aunt will 
think you will not come at ail.” 

Poor Lilian! she was tempted to feign 
sickness, and stay at home; but she thought 
what Fred’s disappointment would be in 
that case, and trusting to luck to aid her, 
she returned, and entered the carriage. 

“T go too,” said Madame, “to pay my, 


’ what you call, respect, to the aunt.” 


The moment the carriage stopped in 
L— , Lilian caught a sight of Fred, who 
was hastily advancing. She tried to ac- 

uaint him with his aunt’s proximity by 

esperate signs, but he did not understand 


them, and with a beaming smile extended 
his arms to assist Lilian to descend. But 
imagine his change of countenance when 
his aunt accepted his aid, and sprang from 
the carriage, exclaiming, — 

“What for you here, Frederick? What 
you do here? You tell me you have busi- 
ness lettair to write.” 

Fred instantly recovered his presence of 
mind, and with all the coolness which salt 
boar bestows upon its followers, he re- 
plied, — 

“ Yes, aunt, but I also had business here, 
and seeing your carriage, I came up to help 
you out.” 

“Oh, ver’ well,” said Madame. “ Allons, 
Lilian, we must go to the hotel.” 

The cars were on the point of starting; 
but Madame, not perceiving this, walked 
toward the hotel, which was about five yards 
distant, under the impression that Lilian 
was close behind her, and in a fever of anx- 
iety and dread over the impending exposure 
her deception. 

But Lilian had lingered by Fred, to whom 
an idea had come like a flash of lightning. 
The whistle sounded, and the cars began to 
move slowly. -Without an instant’s hesita- 
tion, he seized Lilian by the arm, and hur- 
ried her toward the train, succeeding in 
forcing her into a car before she realized 
what he was doing. 

Just as they had taken a seat, Madame 
Beaugardo turned around, and missed her 
pupil. Her distress was terrible, and she 
rushed toward the retreating train, wringing 
her hands, and crying at the top of her 
voice, — 

“Mon Dieu! mon Dieu! What shall I 
to tell Monsieur Graves? Oh, Lilian! 
Frederick ! comprehend my situation !” 

Her broken English, angry ejaculations, 
and perplexed countenance, drew smiles 
from many of the bystanders, who were at 
no loss to understand what had happened. 

“Sure, an’ ye ’re a smart one,” said a 
crabbed-looking woman to the poor French 
lady. “ Why did n’t ye make the lassie go 
ahead of ye? Now the beauty has gone 
clean off with the pretty lad in the gold 
buttons.” 

“Ts there no way of stopping the cars?” 
asked Madame. “ Will the station man to 
help me? I will pay ver’ well.” 

The woman laughed in her face, and 
Madame repaired to her carriage, and threw 
herself in, crying with vexation. Her prett 
plot to defeat and mortify Lilian had failed, 
and she was responsible to Mr. Graves for 
what had happened, and what excuse could 
she offer for what would appear to him culs 
pable negligence? 

By the next morning’s mail came a note 
from Frederick to his aunt, announcing his 
marriage to Lilian, which had taken place at 
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a small town five miles from L—— the pre- 
vious 

While Madame was reading the precious 
epistle she was horrified by the arrival of 
Mr. Graves; and the scene that ensued, 
when he learned of his daughter’s flight, 
no pen can describe. His anger knew no 
bounds, and he was not sparing in his re- 
proaches to poor Madame, whom he de- 
clared had no right to own such a nephew. 

But fortunately for his own peace of mind 
as weil as Lilian’s happiness, Mr. Graves’s 
anger was not of long duration. He con- 
sented to see Frederick, and was so much 
pleased by his frankness and manliness, 
that he forgave him for carrying off his 
daughter, and took the young couple home 
with him to spend the remainder of Fred’s 
leave of absence from his ship. 


There are few runnaway matches that 
rove happy, but Lilian’s was an exception, 
or she never for a moment regretted placing 

her future in Fred's hands, and was wont 
to call herself the happiest wife on the face 
of the earth. 

As for Madame, she had learned a lesson 
which lasted her the rest of her life. Her 
sheep-fold was more carefully guarded than 
it had ever been before; Miss Pell, whose 
faithlessness was discovered, was dis- 
charged; and Mr. Poulette found his place 
taken by an older and more hard-hearted 
master; while the doors of the seminary 
were never again darkened by the entrance 
of any man under fifty years of age. And 
Lilian’s elopement was the first and last 
which ever took place from that select es- 
tablishment for young ladies, 


A TEAR ON A ROSE. 


BY PAUL 


r the boudoir of my lady 
‘into the garden, 
ne into 

Shawled in snows. 


In the boudoir of my lady 
Lies a rose; 

And a dew-drop on the damask, 

In repose. 

Is °t a dew-drop on the damask? 


—a tear. 


PASTNOR. 


Shall I call her? shall I kiss her? | 
Seek her grace 
Through the impenetrable hauteur 
her face? 


When the dew invades the chamber 
f my faur, 
To my queen with happy kisses 
I'll repair. 


But while still ’twixt rose and heaven 
There ’s a roof 


Nay, 
All night long, fair rose, fair lady, 


BuritncTon, Vermont, Apri, 1881. 


I must wear the rainy visage 
Of reproof. 


WHAT IS 


A COLD? 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN. 


Fs enjoy life, one must be in good health; 
re remain free from disease is the 
desire of all. Yet there are some ailments 
which do not interfere very much with the 
pleasures of life, and, therefore, are not 
dreaded in more, the 

are frequently treated with neglect, althoug 

in many instances they are the precursors 
of more serious disorders, which may, in 
not a few cases, have a fatal termination. 
How often to the usual greetings which one 


friend exchanges with another is the reply 
given, “ Very well, thank you, except a little 
cold.” A little cold; and yet how signifi- 
cant this may be. In how many cases do 
we find a “ little cold” resemble a little seed 
which may sooner or later develop into,a 
mighty tree. A little cold neglected may 
and frequently does prove itself to be a 
thing not to be trifled with, Let me then 
pray my readers to remember that small be- 
ginnings in not a few instances have big 
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endings, and this especially where disease 
exists. Let us then consider what is a com- 
mon cold. 

In the first place, we must be paradoxical, 
and affirm that it is not a cold at all. It is 

ther a heat, if I might so onprets myself, 
— that is, it is a form of fever, but of course 
of a very mild type, when it is uncomplicated 
by other diseases. It is certainly in the ma- 
jority of instances due to the effects of cold 
playing upon some portion of the body, and 
re-acting upon the mucous membrane through 
the intervention of the nervous apparatus. 
What is called a cold, then, is in reality a 
fever; and though in the majority of in- 
stances it is of such a trivial nature as to 
necessitate few precautions being taken dur- 
ing its attack, yet.in some cases it runs a 
most acute course, and may be followed b 
great prostration. Even when the premoni- 
tory symptoms of a cold are developing 
themselves, — when, for example, what a 
medical man callsa rigor, or, as it is popular- 
ly designated, a shivering, is felt, when we 
would naturally suppose that the animal 
temperature is below par, it is at that very 
moment higher than the normal ; thus show- 
ing the onset of fever. 

before going at once into the symptoms 
and nature of the disease under discussion, 
it will be advisable to dip a little into that 
most interesting department of medical 
science, — physiolog and, indeed, with- 
out doing so, it would be quite impossible 
for the majority of my readers to understand 
the manner in which cold acts in producing 
the inflammatory condition of the mucous 
membrane of the nose, or, as it is called, the 
Schneiderian membrane, which inflamed 
condition constitutes a cold in the head. 
It will be necessary to understand what a 
mucous membrane is, what its duties are, 
and how these duties are performed, before 
entering upon a description of a disease at- 
tacking it. To take the mucous membrane 
of the nose as an example. We find that it 
is a membrane spread out over a very large 
area, lining as it does a great many undula- 
tions caused by the arrangement of the 
bones composing the walls of the nostrils, 
£0 that avery much greater surface is re- 

uired to be traversed by the air entering 
the lungs through the nose,—the natural 
assage,— than is required by the actual 
ength of the canal. The object of this is 
obvious, when we take into account the fact 
that the temperature of the air is usually ei- 
ther below or above that of the human body, 
and that it is almost invariably loaded with 
ticles of matter which pam irritate the 
ion s did they find access to them. 

The tortuous passage of the nose thus 
tends in the first place to equalize in some 
measure the temperature of the atmosphere 
inhaled, with that of the lungs; and, in the 


‘second place, the mucus which is secreted 


by the Schneiderian membrane being of a 
tenacious nature, tends to attract and en- 
snare the impurities which the air may con- 
tain. We thus see that the nostrils act as a 
filter to the air taken in by inhalation. If 
we observe any of the mucous surface we 
cannot help remarking its deep-red color, 
this being due to the close net-work of blood- 
vessels ramifying on its surface. In conse- 
uence of this accumulation of minute arte- 
ries and veins through which warm blood 
is constantly flowing, a pretty high temper- 
ature is constantly maintained in any cavity 
lined by mucous membrane. There is 
therefore little difficulty in understanding 
how important a part the nostrils play in 
preparing the air for its entrance into the 
sensitive structure of the luags. But the 
nostrils do not only temper the air, they al- 
so yield to it an amount of moisture which 
renders it still more bland and less irritating. 
We see, then, that the functions of the nos- 
trils as regards the atmosphere inhaled are 
threefold, — first, in equalizing its tempera- 
ture ; second, in moistening ; and, third, in fil- 
tering it. The latter function is materially 
aided by quite a forest of minute hairs, 
which guard the entrance to the passages. 
Having noticed how distended the blood- 
vessels of the mucous membrane naturally 
are, it will not be difficult to understand how 
slight a disturbance of the balance of blood- 
supply will be necessary to produce con- 
gestion or inflammation of the structure, and 
such is really the case ; and it is because of 
this that people who have what is called an 
irritable mucous membrane are so suscepti- 
ble of cold. They have, in fact, a chronical- 
ly congested mucous membrane, which, 
however, is usually associated with, and de- 
pendent upon, a disordered digestion. Yet 
notwithstanding these facts, a cold is not 
produced by cold air acting upon the surface 
which suffers. It is quite te that there 
are individuals with peculiar idiosyncrasies 
who take catarrh when they pares certain 
substances, For instance, many cannot go 
into a room weere powdered ipecac is ex- 
osed without immediately catching catarrh 
in the nasal passages ; and there is reported 
the case of a man who could not smell a 
rose without being affected in a similar 


way. 

We must now go a step further before we 
can understand the modus operandi by 
which a cold in the head, or in any other re- 
gion, 1s produced. It has been shown that 
one of the functions of a mucous membrane 
is to secrete mucus. But what is it that 
makes the secretion vary inquantity? Well, 
an irritant applied directly to the surface 
may produce an excessive flow, and this su- 
perabundance of mucus is thrown out by an 
effort of nature in its endeavor to shield 


|| 
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the delicate membrane and remove the irri- 

t; this may happen also when there is an 
excessive amount of blood in the vessels, 
which is the case when congestion exists, the 
distension. of the blood-vessels acting as an 
irritant, and supplying in greater amount the 
fluid from which the mucus is extracted, 
thus tending to excite the secreting power 
to greater effort. Thus we have an expla- 
nation of the excessive discharge in catarrh 
of the nose. But when the direct irritant is 
removed, the unnaturally abundant discharge 
ceases. Not so, however, when the super- 
abundance is due to the effects of cold; for 
in the latter case a diseased condition is set 
up, which will only disappear when the ef- 
fects of the exposure upon the nervous sys- 
tem have passed away. 

Having demonstrated that cold is not pro- 
duced by the action of cold air playing upon 
the part affected, but that, on the contrary, 
it is an effect of cold acting upon a distant 
part of the body, it will be necessary to 
explain how this is brought about. If a 
person sits in a draught of cold air, and this 
draught is directed upon the back of his 
head, the chances are that a catarrh of the 
nasal passages will result, and this is pro- 
duced by what is called reflex action of the 
nerves. 

Here it will be necessary to diverge a 
little, and explain what reflex action is. It 
must be understood, then, that there are nu- 
merous nervous centres connected with the 
spinal cord. These nervous centres send 
filaments of their nerves to various portions 
of the body. For example, a nerve centre 
may be placed alongside the spine in the 
neck, and from this point nerves may be 
distributed to the back of the head and the 
mucous membrane of the nose. One impor- 
tant function of these little bodies is to con- 
trol the supply of blood to different surfaces 
and tissues gad organs. This is done bya 
system of minute nerves which are distrib- 
uted on the arteries, by which the vessels 
are Kept in a state of contraction. Now, if 
these nerves are severed from the main 
trunk, the blood-vessels immediately expand 
to the full extent of their calibre, and con- 
gestion is the result; or if these nerves are 
paralyzed, the same effect is produced. 


Sometimes a very slight shock produces a 
temporary paralysis of these minute nerves, 
when a rush of blood takes place into the 
arteries, of which blushing is a good exam- 
ple ; but the nerves soon recover their con- 
trol over the blood-supply, and the blush 
passes away. Then again, the shock may 


roduce quite the opposite effect ; this may 


so severe as to cause such extreme con- 
traction of the blood-vessels, that a deadly 
pallor pervades the face, as for instance in 
severe shock from fear. This, however, is 
caused more by the effect of shock acting 


upon the nerve centres which supply the 
heart with motor power. 

But let us suppose that one extremity of 
a nerve arising from a particular nerve cen- 
tre, is irritated; this is communicated to 
that centre, which is affected thereby, it 
may be slightly or more severely. The ir- 
ritation may be so great as to prostrate for 
the time being the nerve centre, and in con- 
sequence all the nerves arising from it are 
thrown into a state of inaction. This is 
called the reflex of that nerve centre, be- 
cause the effects of the irritant applied to 
one part of the body are thereby reflected to 
other parts Instances of reflex action may 
be seen frequently in every-day life. Take, 
for example, the action of the eyelid when 
an object threatens to enter the eye. The 
retina perceives the object advancing; this 
is telegraphed to the nervous centre supply- 
ing the muscles which open and shut the 
eyelids, and immediately a message is sent 
back to the eyelids to shut, and exclude the 
particle of matter that threatens to enter the 
eye. All this is done so quickly, that it is 
hardly possible to realize that there is time 
for reflex nervous action being brought into 


play. 

nother instance of reflex action, but this 
time influencing the secretions, may be cited. 
Who is not familiar with the effect of a sa- 
vory smell, or the sight of some luxury, upon 
the salivary secretion, so that, to use a com- 
mon expression, “the mouth waters”? In 
the first, the olfactory nerve is the means by 
which the impression is conveyed tu the 
nerve centre; in the other, it is the optic 
nerve which is the transmitting agent; but 
in each case the impression is reflected to 
that nerve controlling the salivary secretion, 
with the effect of producing an increased 
flow of saliva. We thus see that the secre- 
tions can be influenced by one nerve con- 
veying its impression to another whose fil- 
aments take origin in a common centre. 


Now, to come to the subject more directly 
under consideration in this paper, we must 
comprehend how cold acting on one part of 
the body produces catarrh of the nasal mu- 
cous membrane. Exposure to intense 
cold for a lengthened Poa will not pro- 

’ 


duce this effect. Indeed, we find it invaria- 


bly the case that severe frost in winter is, 
so far as catarrh is concerned, the healthi- 
est weather we can have. uring the prev- 
alence of frost, asa rule, colds are at a min- 
imum. The system here shows its power 
of accommodating itself to the circumstances 
surrounding it, and actually benefits by the 


prevailing low temperature, Let us, how. 


ever, suppose a person to be sitting in a 
room the temperature of which is, say, sev- 
enty degrees Fahrenheit, and that a current 
of cold air is rushing in at an open door or 
window, and playing upon the k of his 
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head, or it may be on his legs or feet, and 
the probability is that he will “catch cold,” 
and in nine cases out of ten this cold will be 
a catarrh in the head, and, what may appear 
more remarkable still, only one nostril will 
at first be affected. Now, if the catarrh was 
due to the inhalation of cold air, both nos- 
trils would suffer; but it is not so, for as 
each side of the body is supplied by its dis- 
tinct set of nerves, so only that side is af- 
fected through which the reflex disturbance 
has been transmitted. The modus 
is the following: The draught of cold air, act- 
ing, we will suppose, on the back of the 
head, conveys through the sympathetic 
nerve, which ramifies the scalp, a shock to 
the nervous centre from which these nerve 
fibres proceed ; but we must understand that 
this nerve centre sends its filaments to oth- 
er portions of the body, and so the shock 
which this centre receives by one set of 
nerves is reflected by another set to some 
surface quite remote from that primarily 
acted upon; and in this waya pay 2 ae’ 
paralysis of the nerves supplying the blood- 
vessels of the mucous membrane of the nose, 
is brought about. In consequence these 
vessels become dilated and engorged, and 
the shock which has brought about this con- 
gestion continuing, disturbs the equilibrium 
of the blood-supply, and so an inflammatory 
condition is setup. When this exists, the 
blood-vessels are enormously distended; 
consequently an excess of blood passes 
through the- part, the little cells which se- 
crete the mucus being thus excited, and 
working much more rapidly than when in 
health. In this way the enormous discharge 
of mucus which accompanies a cold in the 
head is accounted for. 

Another effect of this irritation of the mu- 
cous membrane is sneezing, which is an ef- 


fort of Nature to restore the equilibrium of 
the nervous centre by another kind of reflex 
action. Sneezing in catarrh is a method 
Nature adopts to stimulate the prostrate 
nervous centre, and thus enable it to re-as- 
sert its proper control over the blood-supply 
to the part; indeed, it will be found that the 
effects of being exposed to a draught of 
cold air are often completely destroyed by 
a succession of sneezes. Of course Nature 
does not always immediately succeed in 
these efforts; but when she does not, the 
shock from which the nervous centre suf- 
fers gradually passes away, and the blood- 
vessels again come under the control of the 
little nerves which regulate their calibre, and 
so the catarrh disappears in a few hours, or, 
at most, ina few days. .It sometimes hap- 
pens that the shock from the coid air acting 
upon the nervous centre is of such severity, 
that the consequent inflammation is intense 
enough to check the secretion of mucus al- 
together, and in consequence the mucous 
membrane is dry as well as inflamed, and 
the suffering very much intensified. 

So far, we have only glanced at a cold in 
the head which passes away in a few hours, 
but this is not always the happy termination. 
There is a peculiar tendency which inflam- 
mation possesses of not leaving off where it 
commenced, but of invading the tissues in 
its immediate neighborhood, and more es- 
pecially when the tissue is continuous with 
that primarily attacked, as is the case with 
the mucous membrane of the air passages. 
A cold may commence in the head, and rap- 
idly spread by what is technically termed 
continuity of tissue into the chest; and so 
what at first promised to be only a cold in 
the head, may terminate in an attack of 
bronchitis, or even inflammation of the 
lungs. 


LOVE FROM A WINDOW. 
BY LOVISE DUPEE, 


ISS WINTHROP’S room faced the 
street, and, as the street was a beauti- 

ful one, lined with noble trees which were 
icturesque even then in the time when 
ughs were bare, it was not surprising that 


she sat a good deal in the windows thereof, 


especially when the morning sun was swee 


ing down its wide, breezy thoroughfare. It 
was rather surprising that she was always 
anxious to be there at a particular time, 
however, and that she was impatient if any- 


thing happened to keep her down-stairs at 
that particular hour, which was nine o’clock 
in the morning. 

Her uncle, at whose house she was visit- 
ing,a gentleman of brisk, business habits, 
who usually breakfasted an hour or two ear- 


lier than his fashionable wife, was delighted 


with her punctuality at the breakfast-table. 
Being out all night at balls and receptions, 
nor headaches, which young ladies usually 
sieze upon as an excuse, delayed her ap- 
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pearance when the bell rang at half-past 
eight; and, as Mr. Winthrop was usually in 
haste to reach his office down-town, and did 
not linger at the table, unless Mrs. Win- 
roa 4 appeared on the scene when they were 


in the midst of the meal, and she was 


obliged to wait for her while she spent a 
languid hour sipping her coffee, she was al- 
ways sitting in her window a few moments 
before nine. 

These occasions were rare, but when they 
did happen Mrs. Winthrop did not fail to 
notice the absent and dés¢rait manner of her 
usually spirited and talkative niece. 


“ Dear me, Helen! what ails you? you’re as 
impatient as your uncle at the table. Is my 
company so unendurable, or have you an en- 
gescment, or is it only this dreadful New- 

ngland activity which demands constant 
occupation, especially in the morning? If 
there is anything you wish to do, pray do 
not hesitate to leave me at any time,” she 


said one morning. 

Helen’s cheeks flushed guiltily, but she 
assured her aunt that she was deceived in 
thinking her so impatient. 

“TI am not used to so much dissipation,” 
said she, “and, the fact is, I am rather dull 
in the morning. Daylight is insipid after so 
much glow and glitter in the night.” 

“Then why not lie in bed two hours long- 
er? One really needs more sleep after be- 
ing up so late.’ 

“IT cannot become accustomed to sleeping 
in the morning, I suppose. It is consider- 
ed little less than a crime at home to be late 
at our seven-o’clock breaktast,” said Helen. 

But she flushed more and more, so that 
her aunt, who being a fashionable woman 
was also a sharp-eyed woman, regarded her 


somewhat suspiciously. 

She did not leave the table, of course, and 
when she reached her own room she did not 
seat herself at the window, as she would 
have done had the hour been earlier: she 
did not even glance toward it, out into the 
bright blue day. But, looking at her watch, 
she heaved a sigh, and wore a shadow of 
disappointment on her brow for the space 
of an hour or more, 

To tell the truth, a little. window romance 
was being enacted, which Mrs. Winthrop 
would have called highly improper, and 
which Helen herself was sure was not just 
the thing, and on this account it was all the 
more delightful; and yet, after all, she as- 
sured herself sometimes: it was nothing that 
the most scrupulous could find a great deal 
of fault with. She did not smile, or bow, or 
make the least sign of recognition, to the 
peculiarly interesting young gentleman who 
passed the house at nine o’clock every 
morning; and had she not a perfect right to 
sit in ier window at that hour, whoever 
passed along the sidewalk with shapely, 


aristocratic feet, a distinguished carriage, 
and eyes which were as sharp as steel, and 
as frank and smiling as a child’s? It was 
was not her fault that he would gaze up at 
the window so intently. She could not 


help it if he chose todo so, She did noth- 


ing to encourage these glances; still she was 


always conscious of blushing to her ears, and 
she did not take fee to hide these blushes, 
when she knew that he was regarding them. 
She had learned to recognize his footsteps 
like those of an old and familiar friend, and, 
before she was really aware of it, their com- 


ing was the event of her daily life. It was 
strange that it should be so, for she was not 


Marianna in the “ moated grange,” nor the 
enchanted princess, in the “palace far 
apart.” She was a much-admired princess 
in the midst of society, and more than one 
rince came her way. But affairs of this 
ind are always strange. 
He passed under her window again in the 


afternoon, but if Helen saw him then, it was 


only by chance. If she were at home she 
was seldom alone at that time, but sat with 
her aunt in the drawing-room, to entertain 
visitors. 

“TI wonder who that very distinguished- 
looking young man can be ?”” Mrs. Winthrop 
said one day, regarding him scrutinizing] 


'through her eyeglasses, as he stepped wit 


gnity along the walk. “He isa 


grave dig 
stranger in town, I’m sure, and I must en- 
lighten myself concerning him if possible. 
We have comparatively few eligible young 
gentlemen in our circle.” * 

She was famous for giving elegant enter- 
tainments, and took pains to find out all 


strangers of distinction, especially of the 
male sex, for the purpose of ornamenting 


her receptions. 

A few mornings after this conversation 
Helen was seated in her window as usual. 
The clock was nearly on the stroke of nine. 
Mrs. Winthrop was to give an entertainment 
that evening, for the benefit of a fashionable 
charity club, and Helen had been copying 
the words of an appropriate poem to accom- 
pany the music between one of the char- 
ades. 

lay like a sea-bird dark 
pon the watery wold, 
That feels when spring is in the world, 
And striveth to unfold. 
The breath of Love passed o’er me, 
And the spring went laughing by, 


Till on a sudden I was ’ware, 
Beloved, thou wert nigh.” 


She had written thus far when the ring of 
a certain footstep arrested her attention. 
The air was as warm and balmy as that of 
June, though it was only the last of March; 
and all the windews along the street were 
open to the breezes and the sunshine, Hel- 
en’s with the rest. She dropped her pen, 
and the color rushed into her cheek. She 
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dared not look ont. In slipped a sudden 
breeze, snatched the paper upon which she 
had written those tender lines, and dropped 
it directly at the young man’s feet. He 
stooped eagerly to pick it up, hastily read 
the lines, gave a quick glance up at the win- 


dow, then folded the paper, and, carefully 
placing it in his pocket, walked away. 

Helen was filled with dismay. What 
would he think of her? He would never 
dream that it was an accident: he would be- 
lieve that she intended to send him that silly 


verse as a revelation of her feelings. She 
actually shed tears of mortification over the 
affair, and was neither able to eat nor sleep 
for some time. 

Mrs. Winthrop was sure she needed a 
tonic. Spring weather was so debilitating, 
but Helen declared she was homesick, and 
insisted on taking her departure for the 
country as soon asthe Charity-Club enter- 


tainment should be over. But her aunt 


would not hear to this project: her head was 
full of matrimonial schemes. Helen had 
“taken” wonderfully in society, and she 
felt that she had nothing else to live for just 
at present but to marry her to a “ brown- 
stone front,” a carriage, an opera-box, and 
an old name. The identical “ brown-stone 
front” whom she had fixed her eyes upon, 


was evidently willing to be drawn into her 


pens, but Helen was hard to manage. She 
ad not been in the world long enough to 
learn the value of wealth,and an assured 
position in society. She must be taught, 
she must be brought to a different state of 
mind concerning various matters, and as 
for leaving town now, in the midst of Easter 
festivities, the idea was madness. 

She no longer sat in the window at nine 
o’clock in the morning, she would not have 
shown her face to him ‘for worlds, but once 
or twice she could not resist peeping through 
the blind at him as he passed along. He 
looked up, he looked up long and eagerly, 
walking with a slower pace than of old, then 
dropped his eyes, while she fancied — yes, 
she was sure —that a cloud of disappoint- 
ment passed over his face. Helen, who pre- 
vious to this time had only thought of him a 
= of the day, now commenced to think of 

im the whole of the day, and had fallen in- 
to the habit of lying awake nights to think 
of him also, much to her bewilderment and 
disgust. She laughed at herself for the ab- 
surdity of it. She scolded herself for the 
unwomanliness of it, but still.she kept on 
doing the same thing in spite of all her ef- 
forts to forget him entirely. 

A month passed by, a strange, feverish 
time to Helen. Mrs. Winthrop was in her 
element. Every day some festivity was pro- 
gressing, every evening some nd /éte 
was held in what she called “her circle,” 
and Helen, though full of moods, and 

34 


strangely listless at times, was still the 
fashion. She talked no more of going home, 
and seemed more alive to her duty in the 
way of a matrimonial alliance than ever be- 


fore; and, in the mean time, this energetic 
leader of society was in pursuit of the dis- 


tinguished stranger who passed the house 
every day. She had made inquiries concern- 
ing him everywhere, but all to no purpose. 
It seemed that Mrs. Aldrich, her friend who 
lived the next door, was also anxious to find 
him out, and the Aldrich girls, her daugh- 
ters, were extremely voluble on the subject 


of his fascinations, Mr, Winthrop was re- 


quested more than once to make an earnest 
effort to learn his name and residence, but 
Mr. Winthrop always forgot all about it, 
and, even if « had not, how was he goin 

to obtain the desired knowledge? He ha 

n’t the slightest idea how the gentleman 
looked. He had been requested to look at 


him seven times when he passed the house, 


He recognized him as being a stranger in 
very good clothes, and with an air of conse- 
quence, which seemed to him rather absurd 
in One so young. He was not interested in 
boys, and wished that his wife would allow 
him to slip out of her mind in spite of his 
elegant figure and handsome nose. He was 
finally disposed of in this way as far as she 
was concerned, Even Helen herself ceased 


to think of him all day, and dreamed of him 
only occasionally at night. 

ne morning in early May, Helen, who 
was suffering from a sight headache, went 
out into the park for an airing. It was early, 
and very few people were abroad. The 
= was nearly deserted. Later it would 


thronged with an army of white-capped 
nurses with their charges; romantic couples 
would be seated under the branches of the 
great trees; children playing on the cool, 
green grass. The breeze was delightful. 
It brought all sorts of tuneful melodies out 
of the leaves. It made the short grass look 
like rumpled velvet, it rippled and dimpled 
the waters of the pond, and wafted refresh- 
ing perfumes from the flowers. 

Helen wore a gray tissue veil carelessly 
draped around her hat, and, before she was 
aware of it, this same playful breeze had 
caught it, and whirled it away over the grass, 
A gentleman had arrested its flight, and was 
hurrying toward her, bearing it in his hand. 
Helen glanced at him carelessly enough at 
first, then her heart gave a great bound, her 
cheeks flushed crimson. She felt a pewer- 
ful impulse to run away, but concluding that 
this would be a most undignified proceeding, 
she stood her ground, wearing, unconscious- 
ly, an air of desperation. 

The gentleman who rescued the veil was 
he of her window adventures, he of her 
thoughts, her dreams, her mortification, and 
her disappointment. 
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“ Pardon me,” he said, — his hat, and 
standing gravely before her, still holding her 
veil, “but ”— he hesitated with some em- 
barrassment. Her face at that moment was 
not one to inspire courage. “Are you not 
Miss Helen Winthrop?” 

Helen regarded him with amazement, 
saying neither yea nor nay. 

“Perhaps you have heard Amy Leonard 
speak of me. I am her cousin,” he went 
on 


And he gave her a card, upon which was 

ved “ George Howard.’ 

“ Oh, yes, indeed, I have heard her speak 
of — she said gladly. 

nd then she remembered that breezy 
morning in March, and drew herself up 
haughtily. 

hy did not Mr. Howard come to her 
uncle’s house, and call on her, since he was 
so well acquainted with her? That would 
be the proper thing to do under the circum- 
stances certainly. Amy was her most inti- 
mate friend. She could not help approving 
of his manner, though, it was so modest, so 
eager, and yet so thoroughly respectful. 
Her aunt, whose word was law on all social 
observances, all matters of etiquette, she 
felt sure would be horrified, but Helen had 
always a sort of contempt for society men, 
so languid, so decorous, so fearful of either 
stepping from right to left from the line of 
propriety which hedged in their set, and so 

y in earnest over it all. 

She knew that George Howard was not a 
society man. wer had carefully pictured 
him both physically and mentally on more 
than one occasion. He did not like fashion- 
able young ladies. He devoted himself to 
his mother and his profession, which was 
that of a lawyer. 

“] intended to call on today,” he be- 
gan in, “but earl is morning I re- 
ceived summons to New York, and am 
obliged to leave for that city at once. I 
came from there only two days ago. I saw 
Amy, and she sent you this letter,” produc- 
ing a rose-colored envelope from his pocket. 
“| was just about to deposit it in the mail 
box, thinking, with regret, that I should not 
be able to see after all until my return. 
Then I caught a glimpse of you as you 
crossed the street, and entered the park.” 

Helen blushed more and more: she dared 
not lift her eyes. 

“ Ob, what must he think of that wretch- 
ed, silly bit of verse which blew from my 
window, and drop by some strange 
freak of fate, exactly at his feet?” she was 
saying over and over to herself. 

“I hope Amy is well,” she finally man- 
aged to utter. 

He saw her confusion, and was evidently 
both distressed and re-assured by it. 

“Miss Winthrop,” he said, after a little 


hesitation, “1 suppose you will think me 
very presuming as well as precipitous, but I 
do not know when I shall be able to speak 
unless I speak now, as I am obliged to go to 
Europe in two weeks, and I cannot keep si- 
lence on the subject of my attachment to 
you. I have merely seen you in your win- 
dow before today, it is true, but I was well 
acquainted with you long ago through Amy’s 
enthusiastic descriptions. Still for a long 
time I had not the remotest idea that the 
face which interested me so, was that of the 
Miss Winthrop of whom I had heard so 
much, and, being a stranger in town, I de- 
spaired of ever becoming acquainted with 
you. Then I found an old acquaintance 
who promised to introduce me to your uncle, 
but about that time you suddenly disappear- 
ed, you drew your blinds, and when I| met 
you in the street you would n’t even glance 
at me. Is it possible that you were offended 
because I dared to pick up a piece of paper 
which blew from your window?” 

“] was afraid you would think it was not 
an accident, and that the lines were address- 
ed to yourself,” said Helen, commencing to 
see the ludicrous side of the situation. “I 
copied them to use as an appropriate song 
in a charade.” 

He laughed, though his face expressed 
anxiety. 

“I was afraid _—_ thought me impertinent 
because I placed the paper in my pocket, 
and took it away with me. It was my first 
impulse. I was so anxious to keep any- 
thing which you had touched.” 

She confessed that she was very much 
disturbed concerning the matter. 

“Well,” said he, “1 will return it to you 
on two conditions: one is that you shall give 
me one of the violets which you wear in 
your belt, and the other that you shall an- 
swer the letters which I shall write to you 
during my absence abroad of eight or nine 
months.” 

After a few moments’ hesitation Helen 
declared herself to be willing to comply 
with both these conditions, and, taking the 
paper, which had caused her so much morti- 
fication, from his hands, she tore it into bits, 
and scattered it to the four winds with an 
angry little grimace. 

“The spring winds have both thwarted 
and aided me in my efforts toward becoming 
acquainted with you,” laughed he. “ This 
morning, in blowing your veil toward me, ° 
they did me a great favor.” 


Next year the spring winds blew bridal- 
flowers across their pathway; and though 
Mrs. Winthrop’s plans in regard to her 
niece were spoiled, she was complaisance 
itself at the wedding. 

“ Oh, yes, 1 am more than satisfied with 
Helen’s marriage,” she was saying to all 
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her friends. “Her husband not only be-| though he is a man. 
longs to a distinguished family, but a has inne that she robes idee 


was 
at first, 


already a large fortune in his own ;ight, | though.” 


MY SHIPS. 


BY LYDIA F. HINMAN. 


HIPS are sailing by today: 
S Some are just sent on their way; 
Some are new and firm and fair; 
Some have treasures rich and rare; 
Some are shattered, worn, and old, 
And are onety in their hold; 
Some are landing here, I _ 
None of these ng to me. 


Ships that wander long and far — 
ese are mine. Beyond the bar 
Linger they. Of noble build 
And with treasures always filled. 
They are storm and tempest tossed; 
But I know they ’re never lost, 
Though not one ’s come back to tell 
If the rest fare ill or well. 


Wisconsin, Dacemazr, 1880. 


ips I send out 
In the morn and twihght gray, 
With their white sails all aglow: 

with hope their precious freight ; 

And I sit and watch and wait, 
Toil, and send my ships to sea, 
That ne’er may return to me. 


Well, and what ’s to me their cost, 
Even though they may be lost? 
I am rich in hopes alway, — 
a thousand send a : 

What if them I never view 

ey may some time come to you. 
Still I send them. Let them go: 
Some one gets them, — this I 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST. 


BY WILLIAM H. BUSHNELL. 


the good old domine would 
S say I was very wicked, but I don’t 
see anything to be very happy or thankful 
about,” growled John Armstrong, as he 
iled more wood on the fire, shivered as he 
listened to the wind howling up the chim- 
ney, and drew nearer to the flame. 

He sat in the great kitchen of the great 
farm-house alone. For five years he had 
been a childless widower. All the “help” 
had departed the previous evening to join in 
a distant wedding frolic, and left him to 
take care of himself after the best fashion 
he could, and that without any special pro- 
vision for his creature comforts. 

He had arisen late, was very hungry, and 
in anything but a pleasant frame of mind. 
Everything went wrong. No hot breakfast 
awaited his rg when his “chores” 
were finished, and he knew as much about 
cooking as he did of Hebrew. The weath- 
er was bitter cold. Somehow his stock re- 
quired more attention and were more un- 
ruly than usual. The fire smoked, and 


would n’t burn as it ought. He could n’t. 
find food for breakfast for a long time, and 
when he did the sausages burst wide open, 
and burned to a crisp, while he was trying 
to get the buckwheat batter to the right con- 
sistency for baking, and then he found he 
had used salt in place of soda, so as to ren- 
der them uneatable. The coffee boiled over, 
and the kettle boiled dry. The dog stole 
and devoured the hard cheese he had cut 
in Bem of the ruined sausages. The cat 
and kittens stuck their noses into the pan 
of milk he intended to use. He blistered 
his fingers, upset the molasses, had a most 
unsatisfactory time geuerally, and remained 
half starved. 

“The old Nick take the luck,” he growled 
audibly. “I ’ve half a mind to” — 

He did n’t say what, for just at the in- 
stant, and as he was getting up, one of the 
buttons of his coat caught in the table-cloth, 
and he dragged it off, scattering the dishes 
over the floor, and reducing them to frag- 
ments. 
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That was a poor beginning for the day, 
and set hin to thinking. If he had made 
such an utter failure of breakfast, how 
would it be about dinner? He kicked the 
dog out-of-doors, gathered up the offending 
cat and kittens into a ball, and threw them 
after him, endeavored to fill and light his 
pipe, let it fall upon the stone hearth, ruined 
t beyond redemption, and came more near 
to swearing than ever before in his forty 
years of mundane existence. Then he sat 


down so heavily as to crush the chair under’ 


him, rolled to the floor with his nose plough- 
ing the hot ashes, arose sputtering, and 
went out, slamming the door after him. 

The cool, clear air somewhat restored him 
to his senses. He looked over his broad, 
well-tilled acres with a glow of satisfaction, 
felt he was “well to do,” and ought to be 
taking comfort. Then came recollections of 
former days, of the bountifully loaded table, 
the pleasant companionship of wife, the 
thousand comforts contributed by her hands; 
and in contrast with these sternly arose the 
now, with his desolate home, no fire, no 
dinner, no welcoming smile, the cold, lonel 
nights, and something of kindness to all 
earthly things crept back to his heart, and 
he called the dog and the cat and kittens 
back to him, petted them, took them within 
doors, gave the one every particle of cooked 
meat he could lay his hands on, and the 
others an entire pan of milk, whistling mer- 
rily as he thought what a row his house- 
keeper would kick up when she came back, 
and found the larder empty, and the immac- 


ulate floor of her kitchen looking very like a | | 


demoralized slaughter house. 
“1 ll do it!” he repeated more positive- 


"The resolve appeared to have reference 
to shaving, and dressing in his best suit, 
and he was not long in accomplishing it. 
Then he harnessed up his team, threw into 
the sleigh buffalo robes and blankets, and 
drove to the church where some sort of a 
quarterly meeting was being held. 

The long services over (and the average 
country minister gives his hearers in quanti- 
4 what he lacks in quality), he lingered at 
the door, and, as a young and comely woman 
came out, said, — 

“Very cold today, Martha.” 

- “Yes, very, Mr. Armstrong.” 

“ And you have quite a long way to walk. 
I’m alone, and can take you and your little 
boy into my sleigh just as well as not. Jump 

n 


Martha Edmunds thanked him, accepted 

the offer, and, as they had been friends from 
, childhood, they chatted sociably. 

“You were always very kind to me,” said 
the widow. “No one could have been more 
so when my poor husband was injured, lin- 
gered so long, and finally died.” 


And tears dimmed the brightness of her 
eyes. 

‘The intense cold or something caused 
great drops to stand in those of John Arm- 
strong as well. Cold, most probably, for he 
tucked the robes more closely about his 
companion, and hurried his horses along 
faster. 

“You were, Mr. Armstrong, and” — 

“Call me John, as you always did, Mar- 
tha,” he interrupted. 

“And I ’ll never forget it, Mr.— John, 
and I’ve often wished I could do something 
for you in return; and— But, John, you are 
driving past the lane leading to my poor 
little house, What is the matter with you? 
What” — 

“ Might just as well try to hold a pair of 
locomotives,” he answered audibly, and then 
chuckled to himself at the idea of any team 
running away with him; and after a pause 
he continued, “ But I reckon a little longer 
ride won’t do you any harm, Martha, for I 
don’t believe you have one very often.” 

“No,” sighed the widow. 

“Then we ’ll go on. There, you brutes, 
you are satisfied to stop now you have got 
home ; and, Martha, you might as well get 
out, and warm yourselves, and I ’ve got 
something to show you.” 

He lifted out the widow and her boy be- 
fore any objections could be made, and 
bade them run in while he put the blankets 
over his horses. A few minutes later he 
followed, and found her standing in the 
middle of the kitchen floor, laughing hearti- 


y 6 What upon earth has been going on 
here?” she questioned, looking roguish 
and rosy. 

He told her, and her laughter increased, 
she now and then ejaculating, “Just like a 
man!” and then asking where his “women 
folks” were, and when they would be 
home. 

“Not for a couple of days, and I shall 
either starve or kill myself by that time, 
By the way, Martha, you and the boy must 
be hungry, and s’pose we get up a rousing 
dinner, and eat it together, for” — 

He turned away. Was too big-hearted to 
even hint that her meals must generally be 
slim ones. But she caught the idea, and 
in her heart blessed him for his tender con- 
sideration. 

It did n’t take ee Armstrong very long 
to chop wood, and when he returned Mar- 
tha had laid aside bonnet and shawl, found 
an apron, and was busy clearing up the 
wreck. With his assistance this was soon 
accomplished, and order brought from chaos. 
Then he slaughtered a couple of chicken 
dressed them, and blundered around unti 
Martha laughingly told him he was only in 
the way, and, sitting down where he could 
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watch her, he took the little boy in his lap, 
and attempted to amuse him by telling sto- 
ries. 
But he made even more blundering work 
than at house-keeping. His eyes and 
thoughts were upon the woman whom by 
strategy he had gotten to cook: his dinner; 
and a trim figure was Martha Edmunds'’s, 
fully ten years his junior, with wavy, nut- 
brown hair, clear, blue eyes, full lips, 
white teeth, round waist, and, as she rolled 
up her sleeves to make biscuit, he would 
‘have sworn there never were more snowy 
or plump arms in the world. 

nd such a dinner! It always made his 
mouth water when he recollected it. He 
fancied chickens must enjoy being cooked 
in such a fashion, that no woman living or 
dead ever made such biscuits or pies, that 
potatoes were never mashed so white, rich, 
and smooth, that table was never arranged 
so daintily. 

He ate and ate until there was a “com- 
fortable pain” beneath his vest, and then 
laid the little fellow away to take a nap, 
while he assisted Martha in clearing the 
table. That done, the floor swept, and the 
house “tidied” up, both declared it was the 
pleasantest day they had passed for many 

ars. 
ee But,” said the widow suddenly, with the 
richest color flaming in her cheeks, “I must 
go home. How people would talk if they 
only knew.” 

“ Wait until the boy wakes up,” suggest- 
ed John. “I ’ve been thinking of old times 
Martha.” 

“{ don’t wonder when you had such a 
hard time getting breakfast. I ’d have 
given anything to have seen you mussing 
around.” 

And again she laughed merrily. 

“ It was no laughing matter for me. But, 
Martha, you have made the day very — 
ant and happy for me, and as you said you 
— to pay me for my kindness, why, 
w 

“Oh! I would never be able to do that, 
John,” she said. “You were so very, very 


“I did n’t think the debt was so ve 
large,” he answered, with a smile; “but if 
ou can’t pay the principal you might the 
terest.” 


“I don’t know how, or I would,” was the 


reply. 

She sat with her hands folded demurely 
in her lap, her face red as a peony, her eyes 
half veiled, and suspicious twitchings of 
roguishness at the corners of her mouth, 
for you can’t find a young and buxom widow 
fool enough not to tnderstand a man’s 
action every time, and especially when he 
is getting up courage to talk “sweet and 
pretty.” 

“Well, Martha, I ‘ll show you how,” he 
said. 

And instantly one arm was around her 
waist, the other around her neck, with the 
hand resting under, and turning up, the dim- 
pled chin, and, with “ This is the how,” he 
kissed her warmly. 

“Oh! oh! for cheme, John!” she exclaim- 


“Hush! You will wake up the boy,” he 
whispered, drawing her still nearer to him. 
“Let me see, Martha, how many years’ in- 
terest do you owe me?” 

“It must be five, John,” she whispered, 
with the greatest sham of innocence, 

“ Yes, and we ’Il compound it.” 

And he did! 

“ You call that interest ?” she said, laugh- 
ing, as soon as she could get somewhat free 
from his embraces, 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Then what is the principal, John?” 

“ Yourself, Martha.’ 

And, as she started to run away, he fol- 
lowed, caught, and seemed to never tire of 
collecting his dues. 

“Be still, John. What if any one should 
come?” 

He did n’t care for all the world. Gained 
her promise to become his wife, promised 
on his part to be a father to her boy, and — 

Her hand stopped any further sugges- 
tions, and at last he took le home. 

“TI said, Martha, to myself this morning 
that I had half a mind to do it,” were his 
words as he was about taking his leave. 

“And I should think you had done it,” 
she laughed, as she playfully shut the door 
in his face. 

For both warmth had come, — the warmth 
of the heart ; and soon as man and wife their 
interest became mutual, and the principal of 
love made them very contented and happy. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF OTHER DAYS. 


BY EDWARD DUSSEAULT. 


> ground-nut season of 1865-1866 
was a prolific one in the Upper Gam- 
bia; and traders would nave netted an al- 
most fabulous profit, but for Bourbkah 
Sardho’s raid into Ouli, when he destroyed 
the bulk of the produce in their hands, and 
with it thirty thousand bushels of ground- 
nuts, not counting hides and goods | 
ing to the writer, and upon which he would 
have netted a clear profit for nuts of at 
Jeast a dollar per bushel, if safely transmit- 
ted to France. The season’s work was 
nearly finished; and traders were busy vis- 
iting their agents, taking account of their 
stocks, and noting down their requirements 
for the next rainy season. These visits 
were made either on horseback or in 
boats, and usually in the latter, when the 
windings of the river did not increase the 
distance too much, for it is far pleasanter to 
make a journey in a boat, with roomy stern- 
sheets, under a good awning, than to go on 
horseback, exposed to the full force of the 
rays of the tropical sun. 
he writer, in common with other traders, 
was busy in visiting his agents, and taking 
account of their stocks, and so forth, and 
had reached Fatta-Tenda, in a cutter, on his 
way up to his headquarters, Yabu-Tenda. 
Here he left the vessel,and proceeded in his 
boat, a comfortable six-oared gig, and was 
accompanied by a friend, the late James 
Gray Savage, Esq., who, as one of the Gam- 
bia magistrates, frequently took trips up the 
river, and was often the writer’s guest, and 
- was generally known by the name of “ Jay- 
mis,’ . rp him by the Mandingos and Jol- 
lofs. He was a fat, jolly mortal, but con- 


— looking at the thermometer, and 
—- aining of the heat. The start was 
finally made from Fatta-Tenda in the after- 


noon, and the first part of the journey was 
void of interest; although the latter part 
was so crowded with incidents as to be in- 
delibly impressed on the writer’s memory. 
Proceeding up from Yabu-Tenda, the 
banks of the river grow higher and higher. 
It is the wildest, most romantic part of the 
stream. On either bank numerous troops 
of monkeys are chattering together, and 
sometimes seen marching along under the 
command of a leader, so regular and steady 
is their p ss. Prai-Tenda was soon 
passed, and Samé-Tenda reached, where the 
writer had to land to take a trader’s stock. 
The = was here passed quite comforta- 
bly, with mats for mattresses, and billets of 


wood for pillows. There was, of course, 
the usual noise, which one has to get accus- 
tomed to in such places; for the natives 
kept up their sports and beating of tom- 
toms till alate hour, Jaymis and the writer 
had taken their baths, and were ready to 
proceed at four o’clock the next morning, 
Consequently the gig was manned, the crew 
were soon again bending at their oars ; and, 
after about half an hour’s pull, Kunubilly 
was reached. This place is a gully on the 
side of the hill of the same name, where the 
banks of the river are at least one hundred 
feet high, and nearly perpendicular. Al 
though of no importance now, it was, at 
that time, the centre of a large trade, which 
was almost monopolized by the writer, who 
had a very intelligent sabaamee stationed 
there to act in his absence. It was under 
the control of the Julahs of Kanopy, then 
the wealthiest town in Ouli; and the strong- 
est but one. It is about half way down the 
gully, being fifty feet above the level of the 
river. While here taking stock, the cutter, 
which had been left at Fatta-Tenda, arrived, 
short of beef; and the gig was sent ahead to 
Koosoon-Tenda with a message to the 
trader stationed there to prepare quarters 
for the writer and his company for the night, 
and orders to return at once. The writer 
then sent a bullock on board of the cutter, 
and the crew immediately set to work to 
kill, and salt it. ‘ 

Stock taking had been concluded, and 
Jaymis and the writer sat on a bantang, 
watching the vessel. Crocodiles lurked 
about, attracted by the blood, which ran 
from the deck, and were ready to snatch up 
the refuse which was thrown over 
There is a bank close to, and hippopotami 
were sporting upon it, under water. Sever- 
al came up to blow, and Jaymis was very 
anxious to shoot one. On the opposite 
bank were troops of red monkeys, leaping 
from tree to tree with the agility which they 
always possess. It is said that these mon-. 
—_ never touch the ground, save when 
obliged to do so to quench their thirst. 
The writer, certainly, never saw a living one 
on the ground at any time. They have a 
another peculiarity; they have no thumbs, 
and when caught soon pine away and die in 
captivity. 

The greater part of the afternoon was 
passed in this way, watching crocodiles, hip- 
popotami, and monkeys, until it was time to 
goon boardtodine. The dinner was served 


| 
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on deck. Jaymis and the writer did justice 
to it; and, when the cloth was removed, 
Jaymis was again anxious to shoot a hippo- 

tamus, and desired the writer to go in the 

at with him, but finally went alone. He 
was cautioned not to go too near the bank 
upon which the hippopotami were. He said 
he knew all about it. Jaymis always knew 
everything, always thought he knew more 
than ane ot else; and, consequently, he 
Notwithstanding 
he knew all about it, he sculled his boat 
right toward the bank, and persisted in do- 


“ing so, in spite of all the writer’s cries to 


him not there, 

At length a hippopotamus came up to blow, 
and he comhe his rifle. The writer shout- 
ed to him to desist, as he was not near 
enough, and told him that he would soon 
have many good chances, if he would only 
be patient. But patience never was one of 
his virtues. He would not listen, fired, and, 
of course, the river-horse es went down 
unharmed by Jaymis’s bullet. He had no 
sooner fired, than he perceived another com- 
ing up not ten yards from his boat, which 

roved to be a female with her young by 

er side. 

She soon saw the boat, and, filled with 
fear for the safety of her young, swam 
straight for it; and Jaymis began to look 

ueer. His gun was empty, and, although 
ar from being a coward, he felt as though 
he ought to look out for himself. In much 
less time than it takes to tell it, the river- 
horse came with all his strength against the 
boat; and Jaymis, not expecting such a 
shock, was sent sprawling over the thwarts. 
He recovered himself quickly, but just as 
he regained his feet, the river-horse came up 
under the bottom of the boat, and stove it, 
causing Jaymis to lose his equilibrium, and 
to fall again. The boat was now leaking 
badly, so he cried out, — 

“1 say, old fellow, can’t you throw us a 
rope-end?” 

here was no on board that was 
long enough ; and the boat was settling fast. 
Crocodiles remained near, sonar to gobble 
him up as soon as the boat filled or sunk. 
Two canoes, manned by Foulahs, pushed 
off from the bank to rescue him. As the 
gunwale of the boat settled down to the 
surface of the water, a huge crocodile open- 
ed its jaws, and even succeeded in pushing 
its head partly over the boat, and shut its 
jaws with a smack within an inch of r 
Sate who, with his eyes starting from 
their sockets, jumped into one of the canoes, 
which had now reached the sinking boat, 
and capsized it. He was now, and had rea- 
son to be, thoroughly frightened; and he 
puffed and blew and struggled in vain with 
the Foulahs to right the canoe. Those in 
the other canoe harged their guns at 


the crocodiles, which frightened them away. 

go then picked up Jaymis and the other 

Foulahs, and brought the former to the ves- 

sel. He climbed on board, still frightened, 

and vowed he would never have anything 

owe to do with hippopotami and croco- 
iles. 

As soon as the excitement, caused by the 
mishap of Jaymis, had subsided, the anchor 
was hove up, and sail made, to proceed on 
the journey. Before going a mile, the gig 
was discovered returning from Koosoon- 
Tenda, and soon got alongside, when a 
fresh crew was putin her; and the writer 
and Jaymis got in to go ahead of the vessel, 
which, as there was little wind, was going 
proceed 

ut the t ha ed only a few 
strokes ahead when the bow pos upon 
looking ahead of the boat, said he saw the 
evil spirit lurking among the bushes on 
shore, and every man dropped his oar. 
Everything that the writer and Jaymis could 
say had no effect upon them; and they all 
flatly refused to pull another stroke that 
night, saying that they would rather die, 
than have the wrath of the evil spirit, who 
had just warned them, by appearing among 
the bushes ahead, against proceeding fur- 
ther that night. They said that had the ap- 
parition been seen astern instead of ahead, 
it would have been a warning against ceas- 
ing to pull before morning, and that they 
would not, on any account whatsoever, in 
such a case, have stopped pulling before 
daylight. The whole crew, and especially 
the bow oarsman, who said that he had seen 
the ‘apparition, appeared frightened half to 
death. They could not have pulled any 
more had they wished to that night; and 
neither the writer nor Jaymis had the heart 
to make them, while they were in such evi- 
dent fear. Hence there was nothing left 
but go on board the vessel to sleep. Just 
then a little breeze sprang up, and the ves- 
sel could have got to Raseedtaets in 
half an hour or more. But as soon as the 
writer and his party had got on board the 
boatmen gave a yell, and the anchor was im- 
mediately dropped by some one forward, and 
the mainsail was lowered amid the greatest 
confusion imaginable. All hands on board 
were frightened save a servant of the writer, 
whom he called Dauso (serpent-killer)‘ on 
account of his having killed a boa constrict- 
er, which threatened to attack his party 
at Kunubilly about a year before. He had 
not come in the gig, as he had remained be- 
hind in charge of the writer’s trunk and 
some other things, which he did not wish to 
trust to any one else. He called him aft, 
and Dauso came, saying, — 

“ You see ’um, master ?” 

“See what?” 

“The debil. I no believe dat, but all dis 
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people on board believes so. Dey believes, 
too, dat de man what see him fust, soon go 
die ; perhaps he die tomorrow; and I no be- 
lieve dem foolish ting, but I never, never, 
never see one man, what been fust for see 
dem ting, who no get something bad come 
to him soon. Dat man what pull de bow 
oar no go to sleep tonight, for he savey sa 
he go die tomorrow. Black man be fool, 
master, dat man go die tomorrow ; ’fraid go 
ki!l him.” 

Dauso’s prediction was verified the next 


day! 

The next morning quiet reigned on board 
the vessel. The excitement and fear caused 
by the bow oarsman’s vision had cooled 
down, and the blacks ate their morning 
meal in apparently good spirits. When or- 
dered to man the gig, the same boat’s crew 
who were in her the evening before jumped 
in with alacrity, and all appeared elated save 
the bow oarsman, who was very sober. The 
writer asked him if he felt sick, and told 
him that he might remain on board the ves- 
sel it he preferred to; but he merely said 
that he had rather pull his oar. 

The gig then started from the vessel, and 
never got more than half a mile ahead of it; 
for the wind, which was fair, freshened up a 
little, and the vessel kept up with the boat, 
although she did not seem to gain any upon 
it. Consequently the boat’s crew were kept 
at their oars, Jaymis and the writer prefer- 
ring the gig to the vessel. 

' Now boating in this river is generally 

uite safe ; but sometimes, though rarely, 

rom some cause unknown to the writer, 

very large numbers of hippopotami are met 
with in shallow places, and, if there are 
many females with their young among them, 
they will attack boats or anything which 
happens to disturb them by passing over 
the places where they promenade beneath 
the water, on the banks in the river’s bed. 
Thus many a boat has been stove, and 
sunk, and one or more of the crew taken to 
the bottom by crocodiles, and devoured. 
There are always some ready in this part of 
the river, to snatch any one unfortunate 
enough to fall in the water. 

Now the river, from Kunubilly to Koo- 
soon-Tenda, abounds in banks with not 
more than five feet of water on them, more 
particularlly about half way between these 
when they occur in rapid succession, some- 
times on one side, sometimes on the other. 
Moreover the banks of the river are very 
high here, being fully one hundred feet 
above the surface of the water. Conse- 
quently, it is always sheltered from the 
wind, save when it blows either right up or 
right down stream, and the surface is, gen- 
erally, very smooth, which hippopotami de- 
light in. There are also more crocodiles 
met with in this place than in any other part 


of the river; and the writer has seen here 
the largest which he ever saw anywhere. 

The gig had no sooner left the vessel 
than many hippopotami were in sight, com. 
ing up by half-dozens to breathe, and keep- 
ing up an incessant blowing. But no dan- 
ger was apprehended so care was 
taken to keep away from the banks on 
which they were sporting, and into the 
channel. Crocodiles seemed remarkably 
numerous that day, even for this place, and 
many were lazily basking in the sun on 
both sides of the river. The writer called 
Jaymis’s attention to them, and the hippopot- 
ami, but he merely shook his head, and 
said he did n’t care much about “ trying his 
luck any more” with that kind of game. 

Just then two hippopotami, in shore, and 
in such shallow water as to show their backs, 
commenced to fight. They fought most 
— and the writer was astonished at 
the agility of such unwieldy-looking animals. 
Even Jaymis commenced to be again inter- 
ested in them, and the crew laid on their 
oars to watch the combat. They were both 
nearly of the same size, and their tusks got 
entangled together. Then commenced a 
terrible struggle between them to get extri- 
cated; and the blood oozed copiously from 
their snouts, while others came and joined 
in the melee, until there were eight fightin 
together, and discoloring the water with 
their blood. 

So great was the interest taken in this 
combat by all in the boat, that no one no- 
ticed how we were drifting with the current 
right over the edge of a bank, until the 
writer had water sprinkled into his face by 
a hippopotamus, whose head appeared for 
an instant close to the gig’s quarter, and 
made Jaymis change color. In a moment 
every man was at his oar, and pulling with 
a will to get off the bank. The boat was 
soon in deep water, but had to pass another 
bank to get in the channel again. The men 
now pulled with all their might, and the gig 
flew over the water, had nearly reached the 
channel, when up came two very large riv- 
er-horses —_ under the bow, stove two 
of the planks, and gave the boat such a 
shock as to throw the bow oarsman right 
out of it.. The rest of the crew jumped for- 
ward at once to pull him in; but, as the 
reached out to catch hold of the poor fel- 
low, a crocodile rose up, clasped its jaws 
on his waist, and dragged him to the bot- 
tom. 

Every man knew that it would be a hope- 
less task to endeavor to get him again, and, 
therefore, did all he could to save himself. 
In a moment all were stripped includin 
Jaymis and the writer, who went forward, 
and endeavored to lessen the leak by stuff- 
ing shirts and trousers into the hole made by 
the river-horses, while the crew bailed, some 
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with their hats, some with the writer’s boots. 
In this way the gig was kept afloat until the 
vessel came up, took the people in on deck, 
and hoisted the boat in to remain there for 
the rest of the trip. Jaymis and the writer 
soon donned a pair of pyjammas and a 
shirt, and found that the skin had been 
scorched off their backs by the sun. 

All at once Jaymis pointed toward the 
bank where the mishap had taken place. 
There was the crocodile, which had come 
-up with the body of the doomed bow oars- 


man between his huge jaws, which he kept 
opening and shutting until it was cut in two, 
when up rose two others, which stole one of 
the halves, and took it away, fighting for its 
possession, Just then Dauso came up to 
the writer, and, pointing to the cooctiien 
fighting over the poor oarsman’s body, 
said, — 

“No, I been tell you so, master. I never, 
never, never, since I savey myself, see one 
man, what been fust for see dem ting, who 
no get someting bad come to him soon.” 


HOW A MURDER 


WAS PREVENTED. 


BY RICHARD BENTLEY. 


rr was away down East, in the land of 
baked beans and tallow candles, that it 
happened. 

or several years our large logging oper- 
ations had been placed in the hands of an 
experienced woodsman ; but at the close of 
each year we found a deficit in his accounts, 
or the sum carried to our account was trivi- 
al. So the firm decided that I, the junior 
member, should, in person, superintend the 
loggers during the winter of 18—. 

his was one of those years when it 
seems as though the gates of hell were 
opened, and devils incarnate walked the 
earth, scattering death and misery on every 
hand. Men had been shot in the streets, 
without apparent cause. Women and chil- 
dren were abducted, the former to suffer 
outrage, and frequently death, while the lat- 
ter were held for a heavyransom. Robbery 
and arson were every-day occurrences, even 
in country villages. The daily papers were 
a sickening record of crime, and one scarce- 
ly dared iay them on the table within reach 
of a sensitive wife and children. 

It seems at times that there is a great im- 
moral atmosphere, which, like a cloud, set- 
tles upon a portion of the world, and, by its 
influence, turns men’s thoughts toward evil. 
Covetousness, in this atmosphere, ripens 
into thieving and plunder; passion, into vio- 
lence; and hatred into murder. 

I was frequently called from home, by 
business, and I never left my lovely wife and 
blessed children without breathing a prayer 
that we might be spared from the horrible 
dangers that surrounded us. Every window 
and door I had supplied with secure tasten- 
ings, and an electric burglar alarm seemed 
to render the house safe from attack. 


On this occasion, however, as I was to be 
gone for a long period of time, 1 decided 
not to leave the family alone. My wife’s 
parents were accordingly invited to spend 
the winter with her. This arrangement 
sg them, and their daughter likewise, 
or they had never spent more than a day in 
the great metropolis before. 

It was a bright Indian-summer mornin 
on which I bade adieu to my family, an 
started on the long, tiresome journey. 

Nothing out of the ordinary line occurred 
while traveling, and it would be useless to 
attempt a description of the fine scenery, 
and scenes of rural prosperity through 
which we passed, 

Arriving at Portland, I met old friends, 
and, with their advice, made ample provis- 
ions for comfort, amusement, and safety. I 
learned that, though the moose and deer 
had and bears were 
rarely to found, I might expect some 
sport hunting smaller game, and even obtain 
an occasional shot at something worthy of a 
hunter. 

Armed with shot-guns, rifle, and revolver, 
for personal defence, and provided with 
blankets, books, and numerous other con- 
veniences, comforts, and luxuries, I left 
Portland in the early Grand-Trunk train. I 
was to rail it as far as Bethel in Oxford 
County, and from there to Andover was a 
stage Tine. From Andover I was to travel 
by private conveyance to the camp, which 
was located on a small tributary to the An- 
droscoggin River. e 


The country through which we passed — 


was mnch more thickly settled than I had 
expected to find it. Here and there beauti- 
ful little villages, surrounded by excellent 
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farms, and backed by forests, made the 
scene one of great attractiveness, and gave 
me new hopes for the perpetuity and future 
prosperity of our glorious republic. Some- 
times an opening in the woods would reveal 


a few houses, a saw-mill, post-office, and 


store, and this collection would be dignified 
by a name. But whenever such a picture 
was presented, we found, in addition, a 
school-house, or a church, or both. I was 
also surprised at the well-dressed and gentle- 
manly appearing persons we saw at every sta- 


tion, and noticed as they rode in their comfort- 


able wagons on the highways which ran close 
to the railroad. The notions which we have 
of “down east” were fast being dispelled, 
and were completely knocked out of my 
brain, when I was ushered into a well-fur- 
nished and comfortably elegant hotel at 
Bethel. 


The next day I started for Andover, and 


remained in that interesting village during 
the following night. Bright and early 
Thursday morning, in an easy riding wagon, 
with a social driver, I started for the woods. 

Here I found a party of strong Americans 
and French Canadians already at work “lev- 
eling the huge monarch® of the forest.” I 
watched their progress for several days, 
systematized the work, and, finding every- 

ing was to run smoothly, I decided to pen- 
etrate farther into the woods in search of 

me. 

I invited a tall young woodsman, called 
Frank, to accompany me. He was an 
American, and the most curious specimen I 
have ever met. He was familiar with books 


from the Bible and Dante to Robinson 
Crusoe and Wake up, Snakes, and Crawl. 
His quotations were frequent and pat. 
But he could swear, and tell as wild a yarn 
as the most uneducated boor. 

Frank was familiar with the habits of all 
the woody tribes, feathered and furred. We 
found partridges and squirrels in abundance, 
and secured a large number with which to 
vary our fare of pork and beans at camp. 
We also cut holes through the ice, and drew 
out a good supply of trout. 

As we were about returning, we saw a 
wild, halfsavage Frenchman stealthily ap- 
proaching our pile of game. 

The moment I looked at his irregular 
form, blear eyes, and cat-like ways, a feeling 
half of fear and half of disgust took posses- 
sion of me. As there were two of us, arm- 
ed, we had nothing to fear, and a ball from 
Frank’s rifle, sent near the plunderer’s 
head, caused him to hastily drop a brace of 
fine partridges he had secured for his own 
delectation. 

On perceiving that he was detected, he 
started to run, but Frank called for him to 
stop, threatening to bring him down if he 
eavored to escape. 


With the most abject attitude, and in 
broken English, he informed us that his 
name was Keough, and that he had been in 
the woods two days without cooked food, 
looking for a camp, in which to secure 
work, 


Although I had such a dislike for the fel- 
low, I could not see him starve, and we 
took him to camp with us. From my own 
wardrobe I fitted him a comfortable suit, 
and we saw him well fed, and sheltered for 
the night. 


Next day the new hand started to work 


with the crew; but before night he had ex- 
cited the dislike of all, and quarreled with 
more than one of them. He continually in- 
quired for liquor, complained because he 
could secure none, and showed by his man- 
ner that he was a confirmed sot. 

In a few days I found the fellow would be 


driven from work, and from camp. Not de- 


siring to see him idle during the Jong, cold 
winter, I set him at work hauling logs from 
the vicinity of our camp, down the brook to 
where it united with the Androscoggin, 

There was a certain kind of timber which 
we wanted in early spring, and, by placing it 
on the main stream, it would go out with 
the ice, and thus be ready for market several 
weeks earlier than though floated down the 
brook. This teaming, I thought, would 
keep him from the men, and yet give him 
employment. 


eports of his cruelty to the cattle were 
constantly coming to me, and one day, as I 
rode toward the river, I overtook him, and 


found him abusing the team in such a man- 
ner, that I discharged him on the spot, paid 


him in full, and drove his load to the river 
myself. 

If I live to the age of the ancient Methu- 
sela I shall never forget that look of hatred 
and greed, mingled, which came over his 
face, as he saw my wallet, and received his 
discharge. But he knew I was atmed, and 
so offered no violence. 

On the banks of the Androscoggin, near 
where we hauled the timber for early 
transportation, was a large and comfortable 
farm-house. Before entering camp I had 
secured a bright, sunny, south room in it, 
and had there left my books, writing materi- 
al, and so forth, Every Sunday I could 
have been found there enjoying the comforts 
of civilized life. 

Many were the pleasant hours I spent 
with the young proprietor and his wife, talk- 
ing of the developing country, and eating 

ped corn and apples, washed down by a 
glass of fresh cider. 

About the middle of January I left camp, 
where the thermometer ranged from twenty 
to thirty eo below zero, and sought the 
comforts of my room at the farm-house. 
Here I was well fed, and protected from the 
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weather, while I had daily communication 
with camp through the teamsters. I read, 
wrote, and studied during the long evenings, 
or sat by the fire thinking of home. Every 


day I either rode out, or walked to the 
river, and lazily watched the accumulating 


his inactive life, coupled with a plentiful 
supply of pork and fat, gave me trouble with 
my digestive organs. After considerable 
inquiry, and much trouble, I succeeded in 
securing a pair of ten-pound dumb-bells, 


and, by their frequent use, drove away the 


little devil who was tormenting me. 

One evening, after a long, wearisome day, 
I received letters from home which seemed 
to give me new life. After answering them, 
I sat for along time dreaming of the dear 
ones so far away, and finally dropped into a 
doze. I awakened suddenly at a sound 


which'seemed to come from under my win- 


dow. But an examination did not reveal 
anything, and I attributed the noise to my 
dream. 

The events of that evening are indelibly 
impressed upon my memory. So strongly 
are events associated with contemporary 
occurrences. I think I can tell | 
I did, and every thought that flitted throug 
my brain, though they received no more at- 
tention at the time than I gave to every 
evening’s acts and meditations. 

After rousing myself I read for a time the 
papers which had come during the day, and 
then shaking my dumb-bells, I laid them up- 
on the papers, which were spread upon the 


floor, carelessly, between the table and the 


window. 

By habit, I placed my revolver under my pil- 
low, though there was not the least likelihood 
that it would be called into requisition. It 
being then near midnight, I sank into a 
sound sleep. 

It seemed to me that I had scarcely 
closed my eyes when I was awake again, 
though after events showed that I had been 
asleep two hours. The rattling of paper, 
and a slight metallic jingle, was the cause of 
my sudden awakening. It was too dark to 
distinguish anything, but I realized that a 
live being was approaching my bed, slowl 
and cautiously. Whether man or beast 
could not tell. 

Carefully, and without noise, I reached 
my hand under my pillow, cocked my re- 
volver, and grasped it firmly. By this time 
1 discovered that my visitor was human, 
and so addressed him. 

Like a flash, the villain grabbed for m 
throat with one hand, and in the other raise 


a huge knife. I could see him now, and 
feel him too. 

I did not hesitate a moment, nor question 
the moral right in the matter. The only 
thought was self-preservation. 


There was a flash, a report, a warm stream 


flowed upon me, a heavy fall, a groan, and a 
murder had been prevented. 

An investigation showed that my would- 
be murderer was the man Keough, whom I 
had so lately befriended. He had not for- 
gotten his discharge, and the remembrance 


of it, together with the hope of plunder, had 
evidently led him to seek my life. After 


hearing all the facts, the coroner and coun- 
ty attorney concluded to let the matter 
one, and the poor fellow was unceremoni- 
_— dumped into a hole without law or 
clergy. 
Evidently the rascal had watched the 
house for some time, had learned where m 


room was, and was somewhat familiar wit 

my habits. He had gained access to my 
apartment by climbing one of the pillars 
= the balcony which ran beneath my win- 
Ows. 

If it had not been for the fact that I care- 
lessly laid those dumb-bells and papers to- 
gether upon the floor my death would have 
added another to the long list of crimes for 
that year. As it was, he had carefully 
avoided all the articles usually found in a 
room, but his foot caught in the papers, and 
rolled the dumb-bells together, thus awaken- 
ing me. 

Strange as it may seem, though I owed 
my life to that little revolver, I have hated 


to look at one since, and, from that day to 


this, have never carried one, not even when 
traveling. 

My wife and family did not know any- 
thing about the matter until years after, 
when we went to the same vicinity to spend 
a summer vacation. Then I secured the 
same room I had previously occupied, and 
one my when the children begged for a 
story, I told them of their father’s first and 
only adventure, which occurred where we 
were sitting. 

Of course there was a general huggin 
and kissing, and everybody was so gl 
that we were all together. And, of course, 
also, the children were afraid to go to bed 
alone for a fortnight, and the little wife 


scolded and fretted because they had been ~ 


so unnecessarily frightened. But, bless 
their little hearts! it was the truth, and so 
nothing of the kind was likely to happen 
again, because a man seldom takes a hand 
in two tragedies during his lifetime. 
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THE PEACE OF YEARS. 
BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 

EAF by leaf the springi M i the waters worn, 

In de arms unfoldi Gradual pide beneath the sea, 
Meet the cheerful eye of day. Until fade their fall commands. 
Ray by ray, at earliest dawn, Every wave that strikes the shore 
Spring the golden shafts of Bight Mutters, “‘ Earth to me must yield.” 

with day the heaven is Low the sliding shores reply. 
Gathering in a thousand Thus to mould the destined whole 
Slow the mightiest rivers Gradual changes follow changes: 
Ere but one the name they bear. Each to each its being yields, 
Slow, the t stone by st Billo engines well and fall 
its awful foren Grief jouds the of joys 
Ere confessed the sacred whole, Many a phantom of despair, 
Countless ages build the isles, Like the shadow of a cloud, 
And the earth with silent toil Moves across the darkened soul 
Slow upheaves her snowy thrones, Ere the peace of years descends, 

Hami.ton, Onto, Apri, 1881. 


THE COUNTESS OF NOTTINGHAM’S REVENGE. 


BY H. EARLE DOW. 


CHAPTER I. 


8 Ge, T isthe garden of England, and in 
all this blooming garden there is no 
more beautiful spot than the hills of Turn- 
bridge Wells. 

Between the sloping hills is the wide, 
breezy common, with its perennially green 
carpet richly embroidered with thyme and 
heath; rich shade finding a relief against 
the sober gray of the sandstone boulders. 

In Elizabeth’s time, there stood almost on 
the verge of one of these cliffs a small 
white cottage, one of many such that dotted 
the surroundings hills; but this had about 
it alook of refinement uncommon to most 
of its neighbors. 

It was the gloaming ot a day in early sum- 
mer. A young girl stood in front of the cot- 
tage I have described, or rather paced rest- 
lessly to and fro; pausing now and then, 
she would stand a moment searching the 
shadows that had already begun to deepen 
across the rugged path which led to the 
common, then with a deep sigh, as of disap- 
pointment, she would turn and resume her 
restless walk. 

The garden gate clinked softly, a little old 
woman who might have personified one of 


the witches of Macbeth hobbled threugh by 
the aid ‘of a cane, which struck the hard 
path sharply with every step of its bearer, 
as though a great deal of surplus venom was 
being worked off at its point. The girl 
turned to meet her. 

“Ah! Merillis, he is not yet come.” 

“ An’ I ken it fule weel, mi bonnie lassie; 
depond on’t ye ’ll gan auld as myself ere 
Essex comes to Turnbridge again.’ 

Her slender hand fell upon the other’s 
shoulder with a convulsive movement. 

“ Why do you teach me to doubt him?” 
she asked sharply. 

“ Becaw I see fule weel he cares not a 
boodle fra ony but his ain sel.” 

“Ts that all, my Merillis? Then let me 
tell you I know Essex better than you do.” 

“The mon ’s wi’ his heart, depond on ’t; 
sic slack alligiance at hame gies bute little 
credit to himsel, flixin’ and flincin’ awa his 
toime wi’ all the grand leddies at court.” 

The old woman lifted her cane, and struck 
it down upon the hard gravel walk witha 
force that made her cap borders tremble. 

“ Wi’ ye gang an’ be anither sic a fule as 
Amy Robsart ?” 

“ Merillis, I tell you he, or any other, 
had better not trifle with me.” 
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The light of a deadly purpose flashed 
from those black eyes. e old woman 
recoiled from the Nemesis she had pro- 
voked. 

_“Good Heavens! the de’il himsel could 
ona ape sic a luke. What would ye do, 
dearie ? kill the mon?” 

“I would be like a certain woman in Will 
Shakspere’s new play. Butaway with these 
horrible thoughts: they curdle the milk of 
human kindness. Hark! some one comes! 
Do you hear, Merillis?” 

“ Ay, my leddy.” 

They leaned forward, and peered, one cu- 
riously, bending on her staff, the other with 
a lovely face full of fond expectation. 

He came into sight, the man for whom 
they watched and waited, superbly mounted 
on a fine black horse. She leaned farther 
forward, straining her eyes through the 
gloom, her hands clasped upon her palpitat- 
ng heart. 

“Ah! Merillis,’ she cried excitedly, 
“shame on you! shame on us both! for he 
really comes at last, my lord! my dear lord!” 

Merillis retired to the gate without com- 
ment, leaving the Lady Miranda to receive 
the earl. 

A few minutes later he had accomplished 
the steep ascent, and reined his pantin 
steed on the cliff beside her. Unmindfu 


that her costly silks brushed the mud from }" 


the high cavalier boots,she threw up her 
white arms, and clung to him tenderly, cry- 
ing, half in reproach, half playfully, as she 
tried to discover him under the broad rim of 
his slouched hat, and muffled collar of his 
short cloak. 

“ Has the proud Earl of Essex any cause 
to hide his face from the eyes of men?” 

“For one who is in such fair favor with 
the queen, I should say not.” 

Good Heavens! the voice was not Essex. 
She recoiled as though struck by an adder. 

Reversing his collar, and lifting his hat, 
the stranger bowed a smiling face low upon 
his horse’s neck. 

“JI beg your pardon, lady, I am only the 
bearer an message.” 

He drew a letter from his bosom, and 
held it toward her, as he spoke, which she 
received with trembling finger. 

“TI hope nothing has ee to the no- 
ble Earl of Essex?” she asked. 

«1 am not acquainted with the contents of 
the letter, but” 

He leaned down, and whispered a few 
words in her ear. 

“Nott —” she d, but checked her- 
self before she had uttered the name. 
“ Wait here, my good Sir Knight, and I will 
return in a minute. Merillis,’” she com- 
manded, as she sed through the gate, 
“the gentleman i's friend. Give him a 
glass of wine.” 


Lighting a taper upon a low oak table, 
she spread the paper, after an examination 
of the’seals, under the flickering blaze. 

Thus ran the letter: — 


My dear Cunningham, — You had better 
come to court, for, € I get the appointment, 
it may prove something to your advantage 
to be here. 

“I assure you, my dear fellow, 1 am much 
flattered by your information, for, if the 
voice of the people be divine, 1 must be on 
the highway to success. The earl’s daugh- 
ter is very fair and engaging, but I have 
more important business at heart than mat- 
rimony, unless it might be — 

“What do you say? Essex is mad? I 
prithee, friend, keep his madness sealed in 


we for if these forbidden themes be. 
t 


ed too loudly, they may bring around me 
the clashing swords of mine enemies, or, 
what is still worse, that little tigress, Miran- 
da of Flanders.” 


She dropped her hands over the cruel 
words, and sat very still and pale for a few 
moments, then slowly her lips began to curl, 
as, springing from the table with blazing 
eyes, she seized the letter, which she tore 
in two, threw upon the floor, and spurned it 
with her foot. 

“ Away with him!” she cried. “O Es- 
sex! youwretch!—ha! Nottingham is your 
enemy. We will see what comes of this.” 

She went out, and leaned over the gate, 
the cool evening breezes laving her heated 
brow, while the messenger approached, and 
would have dismounted, but she waved him 
back with — 

“ Tell Nottingham I will see him.” 

And was gone like a shadow. 


CHAPTER II. 


A FEW months later a strange scene 
was enacted in the queen’s audience 
chamber. 

At her right stood Essex, in flower of his 
manly beauty, and clad with that spotless 
elegance which always went far in recom- 
mending any of her courtiers to Elizabeth’s 
favor; on her left stood the proud Earl of 
Nottingham, his face slightly averted, as 


though, under the light of his sovereign’s « 


eyes, he could scarcely endure to look on 
the man he hated; behind were the queen’s 
maids of honor, while through the room 
filed the promiscuous crewd of court visit- 
ors. 

At the feet of her royal highness kneeled 
a poor petitioner, Taking the paper, which 
he presented with a trembling hand, she 
graciously scanned its contents, 
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“My Lord Essex,” she said, turning to 
this person with a praca smile, “we have 
here an auld Scotch laird, whose lands hav- 
ing become embarrassed by English swords, 

titions our relief. What shall we do with 

im, sir?” 

“ Faith, my dear sovereign, such cases are 
becoming too numerous. I would imprison 
the first one that dared put his plebeian 
head into your royal presence, thereby 
frightening k to their native wilderness 
the whole pack of Scotch wolves that are 
nemage to fatten themselves on English 


Essex delivered himself of this little 
=— with a great deal of indifference and 
ill-humor. 

Elizabeth, evidently not well pleased with 
her favorite, turned to Nottingham. 

“Well, my Lord Nottingham, having 
hosed my Lord Essex, what say you?” she 


“IT believe my sovereign hath little need of 
my counsel in any matter pertaining to the 
well being and happiness of her subjects, 
feeling sure she will mete out to all that 
equal justice which has ever endeared her 
to the hearts of her people,” replied Not- 
tingham gallantly. 

“Very well said, my good Nottingham. 
“We are reminded by your courtesy that 
we have a favor to ask of you presently. 
Rise, sir, and be assured we will examine 

ur claims as early as possible.” Dismiss- 
ing the poor Scotchman bya wave of the 
hand, she turned again to Nottingham. 
“If report be true you can well afford to 
wear a genial countenance, my Lord Not- 
tingham, while my Lord Essex here upon 
our right vents upon us the spleen of his 
ill-humor. How is this, my lord? Is it 
be rd d 

“ ur pardon, most gracious mad- 
am, I affirm nor what I do 
not understand.” 

“Then I must inform you. It is report- 
ed that you have stolen away Essex’s bride, 
whom we have this day taken as a maid of 
honor. How is this, my Lord Essex?” 

Essex’s face grew very pale, and then 
flushed crimson, as he bowed himself hum- 
bly before the queen to hide his confusion. 
Iam aware that I such a 

arge to brin inst m Notting- 
ham,” he said. 

“And what say you, sir? I warn you, 
both of you, — beware!” 

She addressed them in the terrible tones 
of Henry the Eighth, and both men quailed 
a little as they remembered that monarch, 
who never spared man in his wrath. 

A covert smile played around Notting- 
ham’s lips, as he replied, — 

“ If there be any unfair dealing, I am in- 
nocent of any intentional wrong. 


“I believe you, Nottingham,” replied 
Elizabeth, determined to annoy and humble 
Essex’s proud spirit. “Bring forth this 
treasure for whom it is said two earls have 
been contending; bring her face to face with 
our Lord Essex, and let us see how they 
meet.” 

Without looking at the Sarg. Essex 
threw back his head, and folded his arms, 
betraying no further agitation than was ex- 
hibited in the extreme pallor of his counte- 
nance. 

Lord a approached them, bearing 
on his arm a lady whose remarkable beauty 
was sufficient to excite the jealous rage of 
Elizabeth, Fixing her eagle eyes upon Es- 
sex, she said ina very tantalizing way, — 

“ Now, my Lord Essex we have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you a lady with whom 
it is said you have met under another title 
than that of the Countess of Nottingham.” 

Though no craven s irit was Essex’s, a 
cold shiver ran through his frame as the 
Lady Miranda flashed from her black eyes 
a look of infinite scorn. It pierced him 
through with the stings of conscience. 
Kingdoms ruled, crowns and sceptres fell. 
He saw the snare of his enemy drawn 
around his unwary feet, and felt, very singu- 
lar to say, at that most trying moment of 
his life, only a devouring remorse. Falling 
at the y Miranda’s feet, he burst into 
tears. 

“ My dear sovereign,” he said abjectly, “I 
believe I have wronged this lady past for- 
giveness.” 

This confession might have proved fatal 
to Essex, had not the Lady Miranda set him 
right in the queen’s estimation by a timely 
interruption. 

“He is entirely mistaken. In my very 
early youth I fell in love with this noble 
gentleman, who courted and trifled with me 
until stronger attractions drew him away.” 
Here she gave point to her confession by 
timidly glancing at the queen, who began to 
see the whole affair in a new light. “I be 

our don, most gracious madam, but 

ar the Lord Essex no malice, and would 
not have him fall under the ban of your roy- 
al displeasure for so trifling an affair.” 

Tears came into Elizabeth’s eyes, as, 
bending tenderly down, she laid her hand 
on Essex’s chariien, bidding him rise. 

Like one who has been standing on the 
verge of some terrible precipice, over which 
he expects to be toppled at any instant, and 
is suddenly withdrawn ky some unseen 
power, Essex arose to his feet in bewilder- 
ment. 

“I would have a private word with Es- 
sex,” said Elizabeth, waving Nottingham 
and Miranda aside. 

Essex’s eyes sought Miranda’s, but there 
was no revelation in that pale, beautiful 
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face, as, smiling graciously, she bowed, and 
withdrew. 

“What think you now, my dear Miran- 
da?” queried Nottingham softly. 

“That I might have ruined him, but 
could not when he showed a contrite heart,” 
she replied. 

“You saw only the base subterfuge of a 
deep, artful nature, — by sordid and 
selfish ambitions. If your heart fails you, 
Miranda, look now. See how soon he has 
forgotten you, and is making love to the 
queen.” 

She turned ay ery | just as Essex drop- 
ped Elizabeth’s hand from his lips. 

One moment, as she gazed, her woman’s 
heart yearned in tenderness for him; the 
next, her soul was filled with bitterness and 
hatred, as, turning away, she muttered, — 

“ Revenge!” 


CHAPTER III. 


UGH O’NEALE, who had for a long 

time been stirring up sedition in Ire- 
land, now opened a rebellion, boldly arrogat- 
ing to himself the title of deliverer of his 
country. 

These affairs having assumed so dubious 
an aspect, Elizabeth appointed Essex lord- 
lieutenant, giving him the command of two 
thousand horse and twenty thousand foot. 

Essex immediately set out for Ireland, 
where he met O’Neale, and concluded a 
treaty of yo with him, under conditions 
considered dishonorable to the English 
Parliament, and disgraceful to himself. 

Hearing of Elizabeth’s displeasure at the 
failure of so costly an expedition, he private- 
ly returned to England. Entering the pal- 
ace, he sought the queen in every direction, 
onl paused until he found her in her cham- 

rT. 

In along private interview he sought to 
vindicate himself, but she ordered him de- 
tained, and twice examined by the council. 

Notwithstanding Nottingham’s loud talk 
about “traitors, and their doom, Essex was 
acquitted. Coming from the council-room, 
he stood with Raleigh and Southampton at 
Elizabeth’s side in the audience chamber. 

“ Sir,” she commanded sternly, “by what 
authority are you come into our presence?” 

He bowed his lips to the hem of her gar- 
ment, ere he replied, — 

“To show my worshiped sovereign, and 
those who accuse me, Essex stands rectus 
incuria before the English people.” 

The Countess of Nottingham, leaning on 
the queen’s chair, whispered loud enough 
for her to hear, — 

***Sedeath ! he lies!” 

Elizabeth turned sharply upon her, and 


“ Be enough, my dear Countess of 
Nottingham, to keep your opinions to your- 
self, until we require them from you.” 

— Miranda’s cheeks reddened at 
the rebuke, her eyes met Essex’s full of. 
withering scorn. 

“ Essex,” continued Elizabeth, “we con- 
sider it best that you should retire from our 
presence, and the affairs of court life, until 
cured of your personal ambition, when you 
may return, and conduct yourself with be- 
coming humility.” 

Essex turned his back angrily upon Eliza- 
beth, and addressed Southampton. 

“Am I then to be treated like a traitor?” 
he said. 

This was more than Elizabeth’s choleric 
temper could endure. Springing from her 
chair, she boxed his ears. 

“* You perceive, gentlemen, I am disting- 
uished above any of you. The queen has 
boxed my ears.” 

He passed out haughtily, pausing to re- 
mark, as he met Burlingham, that “the 
queen is now grown old, and as crooked 
in mind as body.” 

Disappointed in all his projects, he form- 
ed a council at Dury House, with whom he 
deliberated concerning the method of taking 
arms, chiefly for the purpose of removin 
his enemies, and establishing a new plan ot 
government. 

Being proclaimed a traitor by Cumberland, 
he and his friend, the Earl of Southampton, 
were speedily arraigned, and tried before a 
jury of twenty-five peers. 

ssex, in accurdance with his rash spirit, 
= like a man who expected nothing but 
eath. 


CHAPTER IV. 


i was a dreary November day. The sun, 
half enveloped in clouds, struggled 
through the high, barred windows, casting 
its pale shadows upon the stone floor. 

ssex paced the length of the room with 
a slow, heavy step, his hands clasped be- 
hind him, his head, which he was wont to 
carry so haughtily, bowed mournfully upon 
his bosom. 

The massive door creaked heavjly. Turn- 
ing, as he supposed, to meet his jailer, he 
was somewhat surprised to find himself in 
the presence of a lady. 

Her form was enveloped in a long cloak, 
and her face, which she kept half averted, 
being concealed in a close hood, he was un- 
able to determine whether his visitor was 
friend or foe. 

But ever courtly, and courteous, he has- 
tened to place before her the only chair 
which his jailers had afforded him. Sink- 
ing into the offered seat with a deep sigh, 
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the ay | put up her hand, and withdrew her 
hood, displaying to his astonished gaze the 

a face of the Countess of Notting- 
am. 

“ Miranda, you and Nottingham have ac- 
complished my ruin: what more is there to be 
done ?” he po? hy reproachfully, as he retired 
a little, and stood watching her, shading his 
brows with his hand. 

Meeting his steady gaze unflinchingly, she 
replied, — 

“In my early youth, Essex, you wronged 
me. I trust you: you deceived me, — 
most cruelly. hen you would have sold 
| honor for royal favor, Nottingham warn- 

me, pitied, loved me; and, as he was 
your enemy, I married him. Instead of 
hiding me up among the Kentish hills with 
a poor old Scotch woman, he took me to 
court. Essex, I might have ruined you 
then had I wished to do so; but I did not 
then, nor do I now. I know that you have 
in your possession a ring given you by the 
queen. Give me that ring, and I will take it 
to her as a sign of your repentance.” 

Essex was at last humbled, and cured of 
his ambition. 

Turning aside, and covering his eyes 
with one hand, in the other he held extend- 
ed the ring. 

The time was up, — the door swung open ; 
when it closed Essex was alone. 


CHAPTER V. 


SSEX’S situation was one that excited 

all the tender affection of Elizabeth, 
She waited for the ring, signed his death 
warrant, countermanded it; still he made no 
application for mercy, and she consented to 
his execution. 

The Countess of Nottingham was seized 
with a dangerous illness, and, being filled 
with remorse, sent for the queen. raving 
her pardon, she confessed the fatal secret. 
Elizabeth burst into a furious passion, and, 
shaking the dying countess, cried, — 

“God may torgive you, but I never will.” 

From that day Elizabeth resigned herself 
to deepest melancholy. 

Throwing herself upon the floor, she re- 
mained ten days and nights, refusing food 
and medicine. Her anxious mind had so 
long preyed on her frail ef that her end 
drew near. Rousing herself to answer the 
lord-keeper, who desired to know her pleas- 
ure regarding her successor, she named the 
young King of Scots, saying, — 

“T will have none but a royal successor.” 
After which her voice failed, and, sinkin 
into a lethargic slumber, she gently expired. 

Thus was the Countess of Nottingham 
revenged, although hurried on before her 
royal victim to the dark deeps and myste- 
ries of death. 


FATED. 


BY A. H. HARRIOTT. 


W: stood beside a window in the long 
hall of “ Miss Walker’s School for 
Young Ladies,” as the circulars termed it, — 
my room-mate, Bessie Gliddon, and I. We 
were not charmed by the prospect, inasmuch 
as the cold falling rain and the gathering 
gloom of the December twilight shut out the 
view of the distant mountains. The scene 
that oureyes rested upon was dreary enough, 
—a large level yard bounded by a high un- 
painted brick wall, a few stunted cedars 
were scatered here and there, and the rain 
made little circles in the pools of mingled 
mud and water. It was plain to be seen that 
there was once some pretention to ornamen- 
tation: there were the ruins of two or three 
fountains, and a few straggling shrubs main- 
tained a teeble existence. 

Within the prospect was not much pleas- 
anter. Ascore of girls were huddled around 


the stove that stood at the further end of the 
hall; lines of stiff bare benches flanked the 
wall; and two dim lamps made faintly visible 
the dismal scene. Whenevera door bpened, 
the tones of a jingling piano, accompanied 
by a thin, childish voice, were audible. It 
was plain to be seen that a settled gloom 
hung over all. The group at the stove weré 
vainly trying to keep up a conversation that 
in spite of all effort lapsed into an occasional 
whispered remark. Even my merry friend 
Bessie had no joke or pleaaant nonsense on 
her lips. At last, with a weary sigh, I turned 
from the window, and, with my arm clasped 
around Bessie’s waist, drew her with me, and 
we began pacing up and down the room. 
Suddenly one of the doors opened almost 
in our faces, and Miss Walker entered. She 
was a plain, matter-of-fact woman, long past 
all romance or sentimentality. Her thin 
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black hair was streaked with gray, and there 
was a fire and vigor in her restless little black 
eyes that betokened no good to the unlucky 
offender who had the temerity to commit a 
breach of discipline. 

This institution over which she ruled had 
not fulfilled the expectations of its founder. 
It had gradually lost reputation and patron- 
age untill it became necessary to close it for 
atime. It had been re-organized, and Miss 
Walker placed in charge. 

Bessie.and I stopped our walk as the door 
opened, and seated ourselves on the nearest 
bench. Miss Walker hurriedly took her 

lace at the desk, and tapped the little hand- 
Bell to command silence ; an unnecessary per- 
formance, for every lip was sealed, and all 
were wondering what could be the cause of 
this unusual proceeding. 

Another moment, and our curiosity would 
have been gratified, when the hall-door open- 
ed, and there appeared the grave face of an 
under-teacher, who summoned Miss Walker. 
There were afew moments of consultation 
in the adjoining room, in which a man’s voice 
mingled. We listened, and recognized it 
to be that of the physician who had been 
called on account of the illness of several of 
the pupils. | 

Presently the outer door closed softly, and 
we heard the doctor’s gig driving away. In 
afew moments Miss Walker re-entered, and 
took her place at the desk. 

“Young ladies,” began she, “it will be nec- 
essary to close the institution for some weeks. 
Those who are prepared to leave can do so 
atonce. All others will please commuincate 
with their parents or guardians in order to 
make the requisite arrangement at once for 
leaving.” 

There was a slight pause, during which it 
was made evident that Miss Walker felt her- 
self obliged to impart disagreeable informa- 
tion. 

“It is necessary,” she continued, “for 
me to make some explanations. The disease 
which has made its appearance in the school 
is pronounced by the doctor to be a severe 
t of scarlet fever; and, acting upon his 
rok I shall close this school for the re- 
mainder of the season. The young ladies 
will leave the room as quietly as possible.” 

She was a woman of few words, and one 
of business. She stepped briskly from the 

latform, and extinguished one of the lamps, 

fore we collected our dazed senses, and 

started to leave the room. She had closed 
the draught of the stove, and put out the re- 
maining lamp, before the last girl stepped 
into the dimly lighted hall, ' 

We went quietly up-stairs, and sought our 
respective rooms. felt helpless and bewil- 
d I was a penniless orphan, an unwel- 
come pensioner upon the bounty of a distant 
relative, who was in straitened circumstances, 

35 


-we had been :too excited to sleep until 


and made me feel to its fullest extent the sac- 
rifice it required of her to fit me fur what she 

leased t» term my vocation, which was teach- 
ing. I could not write for funds to enable 
me to gohome. Even if my relative sent me 
from her scanty store, I shrank from entering 
a home where I was barely tolerated. 

Bessie roused me from my unpleasant rev- 
ery. Her sunny nature asserted itself, and 
she, with some merry remark, began a con- 
sultation. Those consultations of ours were 
many. We consulted over everything, from 
the beponnos of our pretty trifles that made 
our little room look homelike and tasteful to 
abstruse problems in mathematics. There 
was uo need fora long consultation, for I was 
glad to accept Bessie’s invitation to accom- 
pany her home. Her purse was always well 
filled; and, although it was repulsive to my 
prows nature, I was obliged to accept of her 

unty. We arranged to start early in the 
morning, as by so doing we would reach our 
destination by evening. We fell to packin 
with a will, and soon our little room looke 
as bare and comfortless as it did one evening 
two years before, when I entered it a newl 
made orphan by a terrible catastrophe th 
had beggared as wellasorphaned me. Sure- 
ly I thought no heart in all the wide world 
ached like mine. Some kind fate sent Bessie 
Gliddon to share and brighten my lonely lit- 
tle room, and rouse me from the apathy of 
despair. 

he chill gray morning came too soon ; for 
long 
after midnight. A servant quietly summon- 
ed us to breakfast; and Peter, the factotum 
ofthe establishment, was ready with the 
rickety old school omnibus to take us to the 
depot. ‘The dining-room was cold and dark, 
and seemed dingier than ever, and a meagre 
eae was spread for us at the end of the 
table. 

“ Never mind, Pauly,” said Bessie, seeing 
my dissapointed look, for I had hoped for a 
more substantial meal than usually given us. 
“This is the last smoked toast and weak 
coffee we shall have for one while. Ah, just 
think of tomorrow morning. Old Janet’s 
crisp rolls and sparkling coffee will bring 
color to our white cheeks.” 

Toward the close of our comfortless 
meal Miss Walker came in to bid us a hasty 
good-by, and to take our address in order 
to inform us when school would open again. 

The dawn was just breaking as we arrived 
at the depot: the sky looked cold and dreary. 
We warmed our benumbed fingers at the hot 
stove, and waited a full half-hour before the 
train came thundering in. The cars were 
crowded by sleepy-looking passengers who 
were just rousing themselves and getting 
out unsavory-looking lunches that evidently 
had been supped off of the evening previous. 
Bessie’s fresh presence melted the heart of a 
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stolid-looking old man, who kindly gave us 
his scat, and moved in tront of us to share 
the seat of an equally stolid-looking old man. 
It was Bessie who brushed the dust from 
the seat and disposed of our luggage so that 
part served for a foot-stool, and a roll of 
shawls rested my aching back. 

After the ride of an hour, the train stop- 
ped, and some of the passengers left the car; 
and Bessie, who from the time we started 
seemed to consider me her guest, left also, 
but presently returned, bringing me some 
coffee in an old-fashioned silver cup that she 
used at-school, and a sandwich. 

You must share your coffee with me,” said 
Bessie, producing a sandwich for herself; 
“and this must last till noon, and then at the 
Junction we really do get a good dinner, — 
such a dinner, Pauly, as will make you pity 
ail the poor girls who have not been fortu- 
nate enough to get away from that dreadful 
school,” 

“ Why do you go to such a place?” I asked. 
“You know that I go because Mrs. Sturm, the 
lady whose pensioner I am, has a scholarship 
there ; but why any one in your circumstances 
goes to such a forlorn place I cannot ima- 

e,” 
_ A shadow came over Bessie’s face, and I 
hastily repented asking the question. 

“Did n’t you know I was poor too?” said 

ssie. 

_ “No,” I replied: “ you always have plenty 
of 

And I held up the silver taug to the light, 
and the. coat-of-arms thereon en- 

ved. 
_ Bessie continued in a grave tone, — 

“You remember, dear Pauly, that I have 
often spoken of my two sisters Agnes and 
Phebe. They are much older than myself, 
being children of a former marriage of my 
father. There were other children; but wey 
are all dead, as well as father and mother. 
do not remember either of them. My sisters 
have an allowance from their inother’s famil 
in England. That income stops at the deat 
of my sisters; and, as 1 am dependent upon 
them, I shall probably some time have to 
‘take care of myself, My father left no prop- 
erty. This school was recommended as one 
being calculated to teach me habits of self- 
denial,.and to fit me to take care of myself.” 

I could not help drawing Bessie to me, and 
giving her a hearty kiss, before all who 
chose to look, after this outburst of confi- 
dence, It seemed to bring her nearer to me, 
to know that some time she might be as 
poor and friendless as I was. 

“ Now don’t let us talk about disagreeable 

«things any more. Let’s fancy weare heiress- 
es, and some time a prince will come along, 
as they are in the habit of doing in novels, 

and marry us ; or, if the worst comes, we can 
teach together in some school, or, better yet, 


have one of our own, and give the girls 
bread and milk and other whitticstan’ teen 
instead of the horrid coffee, sour bread, and 
tough meat we have at Miss Walker's.” 

“I thought,” said 1, smiling, “that we 
Were not going to talk about anything disa- 
greeable. 

“Sure enough,” replied Bessie, smiling ; 
“ but just think for a moment how our circu- 
lars would look headed ‘ Miss Pauline Vaugh- 
an’s and Miss Bessie Gliddon’s School for 
Young Ladies,’ and then look out and see 
those lovely fields.” 

I dare say we had passed many more 
beautiful scenes, though I had been almost 
oblivious to them. T felt dimly conscious 
we were passing into a level, monotonous 
country, but it was growing more beautiful 
to Bessie, for the scenes were more familiar. 
I had an inherent fondness for the hills, and 
the wild, rugged country through which we 
had traveled in the earlier part of day re- 
minded me of the years of my childhood 
spent in a foreign land. Late in the after. 
noon a cold, drizzling rain set in, but Bessie 
charmed away the troop of sad memories 
that threatened to take possession of me. 

We reached the little town of Rushton 
about dark, and Bessie set about hunting a 
conveyance to take us to her home, which 
was two miles away. She was a thorough 
little woman of business, and I resigned 
myself, as I always did, to her ministrations. 
I disliked all trouble and_ responsibility. 
How happy I would be with the tender 
care which was bestowed upon me in for- 
mer days! 

There was no time for indulgence of 
morbid fancies. Bessie’s cheery voice sum- 
moned me to take my place in the vehicle 
she had succeeded in getting. She unroll- 
ed the shawls, and wrapped me up warm 
and comfortable, and laughingly talked of 
the surprise which the household would ex- 
hibit. How old Janet and Solomon, the two 
servants who came from England with the 
family when Bessie was an infant, would 
raise their hands and voices in astonish- 
ment, and how Agnes and Phebe would be 
too bewildered to understand, for a time, 
the meaning of our unexpected advent. 

After passing through the quiet little vil- 
lage we turned into a lonely by-road, and at 
last halted before a sombre-looking house of 
unpainted brick, half hidden by a dense 
grove of cedars. The house was dim! 
ighted, and it oppressed me with its sepul- 
chral look. I could not see how it could 
appear attractive even on a bright summer 
day, and in the gloomy twilight of Decem- 
ber the a of it was enough to sadden a 
braver, brighter spirit than mine. 

Bessie’s prediction was fulfilled. The 
whole household rushed to the door, hearing 
the commotion, and all followed Bessie into 
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the sitting-room, where, after heartily kiss- 
ing all around, not omitting old Solomon, 
she made the wy explanation, and in- 
troduced me, knew who I was from 
Bessie’s frequent mention of me in her let- 
ters, 

“And now, Janet,” said Bessie, “have a 
fire lighted in the guest chamber, — my room 
is too small; and we want lots of nice things 
to eat. We ’re cold, and half starved, and 
we must have a real good time, so you must 
make company of us, and do your best.” 

Bessie turned away to take my wraps, and 
did not observe the look of consternation I 
ae from one to the other, and an awk- 
ward pause ensued, finally broken by Janet 
saying, — 

You may go to your own room tonight. 
The guest chamber is damp, and not ready 
either, and Solomon is lighting a fire in 
your room.” 

Bessie still insisted upon haying the 
spare chamber at her disposal, but I came to 
the rescue, assuring her I should feel like a 
stranger, to be put off in a big room, so un- 
like our little cozy one at school. 

Bessie ran lig ty <a humming a 

y little tune, and I followed her intoasnug 
ittle apartment, filled with her: childish 
treasurés. A bright wood fire burned on 
the hearth, and the room, with its crimson 
hangings, made a pleasant picture. When 
we descended the supper was ready. The 
table was set with iiliilened china, and 
older-fashioned silver, which was evidently 
an heirloom. Solomon, arrayed in a white 
apron, was transformed ‘into a waiter. 

Bessie chatted gayly, and Agnes and 
Phebe twittered like two old birds, whose 
nest had been thrown into confusion by 
some unexpected event. They were two lit- 
tle nervous bodies, with restless black eyes, 
and chirping voices, If the theory of the 
transmigration of souls be true, I thought, 
they had been birds in some pre-existent 
State. 

After supper, Bessie, with her arm around 
my waist, in the old school-girl fashion, 
drew me with her arcund the room, showing 
me the ancestral portraits, most of whom 
were her father’s people, — gloomy-looking 
folks, that I thought, referring to my fanc 
at the supper table, had been ravens, blac 
and solemn; and Bessie paused before a 
bright, sunny face like her own, informing 
me it was her mother,—who looked like a 
humming-bird lost in the dreary assemblage. 
The furniture had a strange, foreign look, 
and Bessie told me it came from England. 
When we re-entered the sitting-room Agnes 
and Phebe had resumed their accustomed 
places in their easy chairs, and both were 
attempting to continue what seemed to be 
their ioe. occupation before we had up- 
set the household by our appearance. Their 


hands trembled over their sewing, and Bes- 
sie rallied them upon their nervousness, and 
advised ali to £ to bed. Janet brought in 
candles in odd little silver candle-sticks, 
that Bessie told me were a hundred years 


old, 


“Indeed,” continued. she, “eve 
here almost is a hundred yeats old, and even 
I feel nearly a hundred when I ’m here.” 

I did not wonder. But she was only jest- 
ing; her cheerful looks belied her words. 

¢ went to our rooms, and leisurely pre- 
pared for resting. The bright fire was such 
a novel attraction to me I could hardly leave 
my low rocking-chair to go to bed. I had 
the uncomfortable peculiarity of not being 
able to sleep well in as bed; and this 
was such a strange household, I felt I should 
be more wakeful than ever. Agnes and 
Phebe were almost iavalids from some ner- 
vous trouble, it was evident, and Solomon 
and Janet managed and cared for all. 

At last I took my place beside Bessie. 
She was sleeping quietly, and I watched the 
flickering shadows on the wall cast by the 
dying embers. Finally I slept, but soon 
woke with a start, feeling that some intruder 
was in the room. I cast my eyes toward the 
fire. A faint flame flashed up, and I dis- 
tinctly saw the figure of a man leaning 
against the mantelpiece. At first I thought 
it must be near morning, and Solomon had 
come in to build the fire. I soon was con- 
vinced of my mistake. Solomon was old, — 
stooped and gray; this man was middle 
aged, his hair was black, and he had a dark, . 
sad face, like those in theyportraits down- 
stairs. He seemed to be in a revery.. ‘I 
made a slight movement, at which he sud- 
denly turned, and stealthily advanced to- 
ward the bed. In his right hand he grasped 
a large pocket-knife, which was open. My 
terror overpowered me, and I lost conscious- 
ness. 

It was days, I afterward learned, before 
my reason returned. One morning I woke, 
feeling strange and weak. Janet was sitting 
by me, but I did not recognize her; my fee- 
ble brain tried in vain to catch at some- 
clew. I fell asleep, and woke feeling strong- 
er. Janet realized the favorable turn my 
disease had taken. 

“You must n’t talk,” said she. “The 
doctor said you were to be kept quiet. 
You ’ve had the brain fever, but _ *re bet- 
ter now, and are going to get well.” 

_I faintly murmured an inquiry for Bes- 
sie. 

“ She ’s gone back to school,” hesitatingly 
replied Janet, with some embarrassment in 
her manner, 

From this time my was rapid, 
and I was.soon able to sit up, Twa lettess 
were handed me that hid come during my 
illness. One was from Miss Walker, in- 
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forming me she was ready again to receive 
pils, and the other was a few lines from 
rs. Sturm, coldly regrettin 
ruption to my studies. 1 felt weak and 
childish. 1. was sitting alone before the 
fire while 1 read these letters. I had no 
relatives ye Mrs. Sturm, and she had 
affection for me. Perhaps if she had 
n in less straitened circumstances ‘she 
might have exhibited more heart; but, as it 
was, it was plain that she regarded me as an 
encumbrance, and felt that the money spent 
on me robbed her children of some comfort. 
‘I did not blame her, but 1 thought she 
might have made my dependence less bit- 
ter. 

My lonely condition seemed more forlorn 
than ever in my weak helpless state, and I 
broke out into a storm of sobs and tears. 
Suddenly I felt Bessie’s arms around me, 
-and her sweet voice was whispering com- 


fort. . 

“T.could not help it, dear old Pauly. I 
‘had to come. They told me I must n't 
come near you yet, but I could n't bear to 
hear sob so. 

“ Why, Bessie,” exclaimed I, in astonish- 
ment, “Janet told me you had gone back to 
school. You ‘ve been sick too,” continued 
I, seeing her white face. 

Her neck was bound up, I noticed, and 
she looked thin and bloodless. 

“J have n’t been sick,” replied Bessie 
hesitatingly, “but I got hurt. Don’t ask 
me anything about it,” continued she, with a 

-faint.semblance-of her old’ gayety. “You 
know I don't like to talk about disagreeable 
things.” 
- »Janet’s put a stop to our con- 
versation. Her face darkened at finding 
Bessie with me, but, as she did not make 
any objection, Bessie resumed her old place 
as my room-mate. 

In a few weeks we went back to school. 
She had lost much of her old gayety, and 
sometimes | felt forced to rouse myself into 
an effort to dispel her sadness. Her old, 
light-hearted ways were gone. Her person- 

appearance altered too: shedid not regain 
her rosy cheeks and rounded form. She 
altered the style of her dress, and wore her 
gowns high in the neck to conceal an un- 
sightly scar, the cause of which she never 
explained to me. 

¢ studied hard to make up for the lost 
time, and graduated at the end of the year, 
when we separated to pursue our different 
paths in life. My provident relative had:a 
situation in a secured for me, and 
gave me to understand that henceforth | 
could not expect any assistance fromher. Af- 
ter a few weeks of rest I entered upon my 
new duties. They were far from being 
agreeable, but it was pleasant to be free 
from the galling yoke of dependence, and, 


the inter. 


in time, I refunded to Mrs. Sturm all that 
she had so ingly given me. 

During t rst year of our separation 
letters were frequently exchanged between 
Bessie and myself, but after that hers ceased 
altogether, and, as mine failed to elicit any 
res writing. ‘ 

ter a few vyears of varied success, | 
was offered the Fincipalsitp of a ‘newly es- 
tablished seminary in a growing California’ 
town. The situation was desirable in every 
respect, and I soon started on my way thith- 
er. During the second day’s journey I be. 
came aware that a lady, who had entered 
the cars at a little station a short time be- 
fore, was gazing at me intently. Our eyes 
met, and she started toward me. 

“ Pauly !” “Bessie !” burst from our sur- 
prised lips. 

Her sisters had died somé two years be- 
fore, and she was entirely dependent upon 
her own exertions. She was on her way to 
take a situation as a governess. 

“So itis to be Miss: Pauline Vaughan’s 
school for young ladies, after all,” said Bes- 
sie, with a ghost of her old smile. “ Did the 
prince ever come ?” she asked. 

“No. Did he ever come to 7 

“Yes,” said Bessie, with something like 
a sob, “ he came, and went away.” 

“Why did n’t you go with him?” I asked, 

“O Pauly! don’t know! — you must 
not know! There is a curse hanging over 
all our family. We must not marry. The - 
name and family must die out.” 

Her words bewildered me, but I could 
not be so unkind as to question her further. 
At the end of the third day of my journey 
Bessie left me, having arrived at her destina- 


tion. We had arranged that if 1 could make 
a place for her in my new school I would 
send for her. 

The next summer I was spending my va- 
cation in San Francisco. I was standing in 
a crowd at a street corner, having been de- 
tained by a procession that was passing. A 
man jostled me, and | turned to encounter 
the same dark face that was indelibly fixed 
upon my memory. There could be no mis- 
take. eretofore I had been convinced 
it was a vision of a disturbed brain, and to 
my diseased fancy a grim old portrait had 
come down from the wall, and confronted 
me. The man ie 10 in the crowd, 
and I returned to my hotel unpleasantly agi- 
tated. 

A few days afterward a letter came to me 
addressed in a strange, peculiar hand, My 
presence was requested immediately in a 
distant portion of the ae I had no reason 
to refuse to comply, ¢ locality was per- 
fectly respectable, and it was a bright, beau- 
tiful day, so I set out. To my surprise Ja- 
net and Solomon met me at the door, — evi- 
dently they had been watching for me. 
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“He's very low,” said. Janet. “Come 
right to his room. He can’t live long.” 

“Who is very low?” I asked: 

“Mr. Reginald, — Bessie’s. brother,” was 
the reply. 

The room was darkened, but I plainly 
recognized that mysterious face. I over- 
momentary terror, and approached 
the bed. 

“f have sent for you,” saidthe faint voice, 
“to give you this package for Bessie. | You 
see I die a sane man, | May be that will be 
some comfort to her. The Gliddons, in the 
male line, generally commit suicide, and 
sometimes,” continued he, with a shudder, 
“they do worse. Thank: Heaven! I did 
neither, although I attempted both.” He 
handed me a package, and, after a pause, 
continued in a weaker voice, “Tell Bessie 
this is the only reparation I can make. M 
income, like that of my sisters, dies wit 
me. There are papers in that package, that 
in the event of certain deaths in my father’s 
yee A will be valuable to her. She may 
possibly some time be a rich woman.” 

The feeble voice ceased, and the dying 
man‘ sank into an-uneasy slumber. 

I left the rdom, and Janet followed, leav- 

Solomon ‘with the invalid. We sat 
down in the little- parlor, and Janet related 
the sad, strange history of the family. 

It ‘was true, the Gliddons were fated. 
The father of Bessie was a younger son of 
a large family, in which insanity was hered- 
itary. A tendency to melancholy increased 
after the death of his wife, the mother of 
his three elder children. His friends gladly 
encouraged the fancy he took to a merry- 


tion, hoping she would. charm away the 
curse. 

They were married, but soon after Bes- 
sie’s birth, Reginald, the man dying up-stairs, 
in a moment of temporary ness, commit- 
ted an assault upon a comrade, and was 
forced to flee the country to avoid arrest, 
The family followed the unfortunate young, 
man to-America, and soon after the father 
committed guicide, Bessie’s..mother did 
not recover from the shock, and died soon 
afterward. Reginald became subject to 
Soames attacks of insanity, and spent most 
of his time in a private asylum, consequent- 
ly Bessie was, until her terrible experience, 
ignorant of his very existence. It was dur- 
ing an apparently lucid interval that he was 
permitted to. go on a visit to his sis- 
ters. 

But the old madness. returned, and he 
made a terrible assault upon Bessie, wound- 
ing her in the neck. She barely escaped 
with her life. He was returned to the asy- 
lum, but, after some years, became perma- 
nently sane, and, after the death of his sis- 
ters, he, with Janet and Solomon, removed 
to California, be 
to accompany them, ing, justly, a. terror 
of her He after 
I left. I communicated the fact to Bessie, 
and also my happiness in being abte to offer 
her a situation with me. 

The package contained, besides the docu- 
ments, a sum of money, that enabled Bessie 
to join, me, after a time, in founding a school 
of our own. Janet and Solomon came to 
live with us, and, after all, it is “Miss Pau- 
line Vaughan’s and Miss Bessie Gliddon’s 


hearted girl, far beneath him in social sta- | 


school for young ladies.” 


THE BOYHOOD 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


HE works of Doctor Kitto, the famous 
Biblical’ scholar and Orientalist, may 
be found in almost every Christian house- 
hold? * He was a poor, neglected boy. We 
doubt that any reader of the present day 
ever had so ag ee intments and dis- 
couragements. We will give a view of his 
humble “home, and his manner of life in 
these sualess years. 
The place, Plymouth, E with its 
smoky streets, and foamy harbor. Thetime, 
thedirst part of the present century. The 


OF DR. KITTO. 
| 


The boy, John Kitto, is tender at heart, 
but he has no friends ; he is a lover of books, 
but he finds no regular teacher. He makes 
the best use of the few books that he has: 
he reads them, and spells them, and learns 
them, with the quenchless zeal of one whose 
life is so su so dreary, . He spends his 
days in carrying bricks and mortar to his 
father, who_is a working mason. He is 
slender for such work, and young, — only 


ten or twelve. There are no daisied walks 
for his bare feet, no fields’ sprinkled with 


house, a hovel ; the family tattered, distress- 


ed, with hungry faces, hopeless, né. 


flowers, and gladdened with birds. He sees 
little but the windy harbor, and hears little 
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save the complaints of the wretched at 
home, and far off the moaning of the waves 
on the bar. 

Poor little boy! He is thirteen now, and 
works at cartying slate up the ladder to the 
roof, not an easy or a quiet employment 
for a poor little boy. One day he becomes 
weary. In stepping from the ladder to the 
roof his foot slips, he loses his balance, he 


falls, Thirty feet fell that poor little boy, | 


with his burden of slate. 

He struck on a paved court. They took 
him up, and carried him home. T 
thought him dying, and said he would die. 
We should not wonder if they hoped he 
would die, for the family could hardly find 
bread for those who toiled from sun to sun; 
much more for a helpless invalid. Poor 
little, boy ! 

Would you like to hear his own story of 
this accident ? 

“Of what followed,” he said, “I know 
nothing. For one moment, indeed, I awoke 
from a death-like state,and found that my 
father, attended by a crowd of people, was 
bearing me homeward in his arms, but I had 
no recollection of what had happened, and 
,at once relapsed into unconsciousness. 

this state I remained for a, 
Those days were a blank in my life. n 
1 awoke ‘one morning to consciousness it 
was from a night of s 


feeble’ condition, they spoke in whis 
because I heard them not. l.esked tor 2 
book I had been reading on the day of my 
fall. I was answered by signs. 

“*Why do you not speak?’ I asked. 
‘ Pray Ict me have the book.’ 

“A member of the family wrote upon a 
slate that the book had been taken away by 
its owner. ° 

“+ But why doyou write?’ asked. ‘Why 
do-you not speak ?’ 

“ Those around me exchanged glances of 
concern. Then the slate was handed me 
with the awful words, ‘ You are deai.’” 

Poor, deaf, and little cared for! He 
could not help his father now. But he re- 
solved to work, even in the bed of pain. He 
borrowed books, and an to store his 
mind. This he continued to do until his 
—, in a measure returned, The world 
was all silent to him, like a dumb show. 

But life was spared him, for what purpose 
his parents could not tell, They put him 
in the poor-house, and afterward apprenticed 
him to a shoemaker, who treated him with 
so much cruelty that the magistrates took 
him away. When an apprentice he used to 
work sixteen hours a day, but, im the re- 
maining eiglit, he scill took an hour for the 
improvement of his mind. 


That boy succeeded! All boys succeed, 


“My hearing was entirely gone. I saw | who, like him, work patiently and perse- 
the people around me talking to one anoth- | veringly, and put their hopes and trust in 
er, but thought that, out of regard for my | God. 

A RETROSPECTION. 
BY IDA D. MONROE. 
W'! with the shady For I often rode the farm-horse kind 

1 will show you where I always | 

For the first pale flowers of spring. Ah, well! I have “steadied down” since thea, 

fing Be the morning ever so fair. 
As soon as the snow and frost had changed 

To April rain and dew. And here is the grave-yard, where ever there lies 

it seems but the other day, Aad the digha, 
Lie the graves of those that are gone. 
Since I, like the farmer boy over 
yellow But I feel as I watch, on these lowly graves, 
used to call me a tomboy then, That beyond then the joy of the life that shalt dawn 

yea to of For the sorrow of this may atone. . 


Warren, R, Mancu, 188:. 
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RAYMOND MORTIMER. 
4 TALE OF LAND AND SEA ADVENTURE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


[Batered according to Act of Congress, by Thomes & Talbot, Boston, in the office of the Librarian of Congress, Washing, «] 


CHAPTER XV. 
FAR OUT ON THE PAMPAS. 


OTHING could have been more grate- 

/N ful to the feelings of two enthusiastic 
young men than the horseback ride of Ray- 

< and his companion from Buenos 
Ayres to Rosario. Thence they struck 
westward toward Mendoza, the romantic 
wilderness of the country increasing as they 
proceeded. 

At night they would encamp, fasten their 
horses with long lariats, cook their own sup- 
per, put L their little tent, and lie down to 
sleep. When ina wooded region they al- 
ways tried to keep a large fire through the 
night, lest the presence of some wild beast 
should make it requisite to defend them- 
selves with flaming brands. But usually this 
fire would sink to mere embers or go en- 
tirely out before morning. On the treeless 

pas, they could, of course, find no fuel; 

t against this want they made provision by 
cooking a quantity of food in advance when 
opportunity offered, as well as tying bundles 
of fagots to the backs of their horses, to be 
carried along with them, — a thing not diffi- 
cult to be done, as their other baggage was 
inconsiderable in weight. 

At morning they would rise refreshed, 
partake of their bunter’s meal, leap into the 
saddle, and set off upon their course, some- 
times stopping by the way for a shot at some 
bird oranimal. “The pampas abounded with 
cattle and horses, while in the woods were 
jaguars, pumas, and mountain-cats. 

ere and there they met with Indians, and 
were surprised at the horsemanship display- 
ed by them in pursuit of game, These In- 
dians were dangerous-looking fellows, their 
bows, arrows, and knives bristling fearfully ; 
yet they offered the travelers’ no violence; 


being at the time on peaceful terms with 

their Spanish neighbors, and hence no more 

to be dreaded than would be our own sav- 
s of the Western Territories in a season 
truce. 

One night when Charles and Raymond 
had encamped beside a stream, their tent be- 
ing hidden by a clump of trees which grew 
upon its bank, they were aroused by a deep 
sound much like that of an earthquake. It 
fast increased in volume, and was soon close 
to them, coming from every side except that 
on which lay the little river. 

Presently they heard a loud splashing in 
the water both to the right and left, a clashing 
of horns, a struggling and bellowing; and it 
became evident that they were enveloped 
by a herd of cattle that had come down to — 
drink. The clump of trees gave our adven- 
turers full protection from the numberless 
hoofs ; and, rising softly up, they endeavored 
to get a sight of the mighty army about 
them. This, however, the darkness prevent 
ed them from doing until they had stolen 
cautiously along for a few yards, when they 
discovered themselves so near the immense 
mass as to have it almost in their power to 
touch the animals with their hands, 

It would hardly answer to fire upon them ; 
for a large number of the creatures had got 
between the little clump of trees and the 
water, and the tremendous confusion which 
the of guns wonld cause among 
the herd might render the place no longer 
a safe one, as hundreds of the frightened 
beasts might rush between the tree-trunks. 
Thus the travelers waited to see what dem- 
onstration would next be made. 

After a time there was a noise as of a re- 
tiring host, —a sound as of the drawing of 
many feet out of the mud,—and then it 
seemed as if the earth was oppressed with a 
vast moving weight. 
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The fire of the hunters had gone out, and 
the horses had on the first alarm retired into 
the clump of trees as far as their lariats would 
permit, so that the, cattle were pot likely to 
discover anything to awaken / aafspicion, at 
least while it continuéd little 
tent, besides that it was surrounded by green 
underbrush and trees, occupied a spot where 
there was a depression in the ground; and 
as to the horses, although they snorte 
wildly, their noise was so mingled with the 
various sounds of bellowing, belching, and 
grunting of the herd that it could, at- 
tract the cattle’s attention. © ‘us 

At last all things became quiet. The 
multitude of fourfooted creatures had evi- 
dently not departed from the place, but, sat- 
isfied with having slaked their . thirst, had 
lain down upon the grass, with many a deep 
sigh of relief and comfort, Charles and 
Raymond could imagine the bending of 
knees and sudden dropping of flanks, as the 
immense caravan sank to rest, but as yet 
they could see nothing. 

ay at length broke, and when the light 
was sufficiently broad the spectacle was as- 
tonishing. To right and left of their covert, 
alt along the banks of the stream as far as 
the eye could reach, our travelers saw a 
prodigious mass of heads and horns. The 
whole of the cattle were lying down, and 
there could not have been less than ten thou- 
sand of them. Those on each side of the 
clump of trees were countless, while in rear 
of the covert lay a multitude more, so that 
the little place of ambush, some twelve rods 
long by six wide, was completely shut in ex- 
cept on the side next the river. 

After gazing until their curiosity was sat- 
- isfied, the hunters concluded to try a shot, 
and each singled out his mark. But, with 
his gun almost at his shoulder, Charles 
Remington paused. 

“ Raymond,” he said, “I cannot do it. 
There is too much wild happiness to inspire 
cruelty! I can shoot a jaguar, because he 
would kill me if he could; ‘but I cannot fire 
at these poor, harmless animals when | 
already have enough to eat! If at full run, 
I should have fired without thinking; but J 
= do it now, for it would seem like mur- 

r. 

“I feel in the same way,” said Raymond; 
“ but you are a schoolmaster, and I thought 
if a schoolmaster could shoot, I could !’ 

“ Well,” said Charles, “let’s fire our 
in the air, and see what will take place.’ 

Accordingly, elevating their pieces high 
above the , they fired simultaneously. 
The sound made by the sudden starting up 
of the vast army was like that which would 
be produced by the fall of a thousand tons 
of earth ‘froma mountain. In an instant 
every head was erect, every tail standing 
out in terror, And then the tremendous 


stampede began! In a few minutes nothing 
could be seen but a general mass of life, far 
off on the pampas, thundering and surgin 
away, jn.a column of mopstrous length an 
b CT! 
Charles and Raymond now devoured their 
tmorning meal, and, mounting their horses, 
rode along the river bank until they came 
to a suitable place for crossing, when the 
horses easily waded over. 

As they were ascending the opposite 
bank, Raymond’s horse shied, and snorted 
in affright.; Several large trees = at the 
spot, and, looking up into one of these, our 
young traveler was startled by the appari- 
tion of a large gray animal ‘glaring down at 
him with fiery eyes; waving its long tail, 
and grasping the bark of a horizontal branch 
with huge, cat-like claws. 

The peril was prodigious; for the boy in- 
stantly knew that he had now to contend 
with the strong and merciless puma, called 
by the South Americans the lion. It is 
identical with the gray cougar or panther of 
the United States ; and its habits are like 
those of the yellow or sallow cougar, al- 
though it is much larger. / 

Raymond's gun was strapped on his back, 
and, while both hands were ‘employed in 
loosening it, the horse whirled about so 
suddenly as to throw him off, just clear of 
the water’s edge. At the same moment the 
puma sprang; his intention probably being 
to seize the horse. The latter, however, 
avoided him, and he struck in the water 
close under the nose of Charles Reming- 
ton’s horse, which reared frantically, and fell 
backward, throwing the rider, and wetting 


his gun. 
As the horse was struggling to get up 
the er sprang upon it. Raymond fired 
uickly, first one barrel and then the other. 
Charles, leaping to his feet, snapped both 
barrels, but the locks were muddy and drip- 
ing, to say nothing of the water streaming 
rom the muzzles; and although the caps, 
which were water-proof, exploded, the pow- 
der in the tubes which they covered had be- 
come so wet that-neither charge would go 


But Raymond’s fire had desperately wound- 
ed the puma, and, leaving the horse, the 
creature now bounded toward Charles, who 
was within a few feet of it. The schoolmaster 
struck a tremendous blow with the butt of 
his gun, breaking the stock short off at the 
breech; and the next mstant the gun of 
Raymond descended upon the puma’s head, 
with the same result. The animal now 
turned from master to pupil, and Raymond 
thrust his gun-barrels into the open mouth, 
while Charles brought down all that remain- 
ed of his gun once more on the creature’s 
head. 

The terrible thrust of Raymond’s double- 
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barrel down the creature’s throat seemed to 
stagger the furious animal; and now both 
hunters, with the quickness which the occa- 
sion required, whipping out their knives, 

lunged them into the fearful enemy so 
om y that he almost instantly fell, and in a 
few minutes was quite dead. 

Strange as it may seem, neither of our ad- 
venturers received a sc'atch; but the horse 
of Charles was mortally wounded, and lay 
dying on the oopeelts side of the stream ; 
it having fled back thus far as sdon as re- 
leased by the puma.. Raymond’s horse was 
also on that side of the river ; where, his lar- 
iat having uncoiled, and become entangled 
among some logs embedded in the bank, 
he remained secure. 

The two young men, recrossing the 
stream, found that the wounded horse had 
almost bled to death, and, while they were 
looking sorrowfully upon him, he breathed 
his last. With the other they returned to 
the scene of their fight with the puma; but 
as their r four-footed friend snorted, and 
was afraid, they tied him out of sight of the 
dead terror. 

They had now but one horse between 
them, and only knives for weapons. What 
they were to do for food, with no guns to 
secure game, was a serious question. But 
they were full of adventurous courage, think- 
ing that all would come right, or that if it 
should not, they could n’t heip it, and it 
would n’t be their fault. So they accepted 
their position with very little uneasiness; 
looked again at the lifeless puma, measured 
his dimensions, and then sat down upon the 
bank to rest. 

Théy had not been long 
shrill scream of distress from Raymond’s 
horse, a number of ferocious yells, and the 
sound of desperate struggling, brought them 
to their feet, and they discovered that two 
mountain-cats —an animal called by the 
Spaniards gatter montano, and about two- 
thirds the size of a leopard — had attacked 
their remaining quadruped. One of them 
was upon the horse’s shoulders, and the 
other clinging to the under side of the poor 
creature’s neck; their glossy fur, marked 
with red spots upon a black ground, showing 
with a wild distinctness, in contrast with 
everything around them. Ina moment the 
horse fell over; and Charles and Raymond, 
glancing at their knives, saw how hopeless 
must be any effort of theirs in behalf of 
their brute friend. 

They showed themselves, advanced, and 
shouted; but the fiercely beautiful beasts 
put on a threatening front, as if to say, 
“Mind your bhsiness, or we will serve you 
the same!” and so they were permitted to 
finish. their meal, and retire in peace. 

Horseless, gunless, and provisionless, our 
two adventurers now once more sat down 


seated, when a 


} 


beside the small river to consider their situ- 
ation; and, here we shall leave them fora 
time, while we return to Isabel Lee, and the 
Terra del Oro. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ISABEL’S SUNSHINE DARKENED. 


eh. attempt to save the poor English 
boy appeared nearly hopeless, yet it 
must be made; and the little boat pushed 
off into the dusk, leaving the bark with its 
main-topsail to the mast, pitching heavily in 
the angry swell. Around and around the 
men pulled, but all in vain. The second 
mate, who was in charge of the boat, stood 
up in the stern, and looked, but no livi 
thing could be seen upon the waters. Sud- 
denly he caught sight of a small black ob- 
ject tossed on the crest of a sea close to the 

at. It was Edmund’s cap. The officer 
grasped it, and drew it in; but he who had 
worn it was gone forever! The bird, too, 
the immediate cause of the catastrophe, was 
found, and picked up by the men, through 
their desire to do something; but thrown 
away again as a thing of evil omen. 

Then the stout sailors, who had done the 
best they could, rowed back to the bark; 
the savage rollers all the time threatening 
to swamp them. When the boat was hoist- 
ed up, and it was realized by all that nothing 
more could be done, the scene on deck was 
we: 

Never had Captain Lee given a more sor- 
rowful order on ship-board, than when, 
with the inexpressible anguish of the Eng- 
lish family finding sympathy in every thro 
of his kind heart, he ordered the mate to 
Lo forward the main-yard, and put up the 

elm. 

The shock to Isabel’s feelings from this 
fearful disaster was dreadful. Putting her 
arms about the neck of young Addie Ark- 
wright, she tried, without speaking a single 
word, to lessen the terrible pain of her 
friend by making some part of it her own, 
She knew that words at such a moment are 
worse than nothing. Instinct told her so, 
But at last she said, — 

“O Addie! O Addie! How sorry lam 
for you!” 

nd this was enough. The afflicted want 
sympathy, not advice. 

The parents of the lost boy were entirely 
overcome with misery; but, as human hearts 
in the anguish of bereavement instinctively 
and unconsciously try to relieve themselves, 
the care of the two sorrowing people for 
theit daughter became far more demonstra- 
tive than ever, as if the remaining child 
must now claim a double amount of love. .. 

Isabel had hitherto seen only the sunny 
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side of ocean life, — fair winds, and laughing 
seas, —and had almost come to wonder that 
any one should ever have thought of associ- 
ating dread and gloom with that great, soli- 
~ deep which had for her — terrible, 
and so much of fascination. She had been 
playing with a lion in one of his best moods, 
and had almost forgotten that he was not a 
pet mastiff. But something had now aroused 
the anger of the monster at first so gentle, 
and all his inborn fierceness was put on, as 
if he had no friend to respect or remember, 

The bark had touched at nune of the Pa- 
cific islands; for the passage thus far had 
been made under such favorable conditions 
that it would have been folly to lose time by 
stopping for fresh provisions, or to have a 
run among the bread-fruit-trees of some 
green shore. Nor would she drop anchor 
anywhere short of the coast of the Swan-Riv- 
er Colony, unless obliged to do so. 

She was now heading upon acourse which 
would take her between the Louisiade Arch- 
ipelago and the eastern extremity of Pap- 
ua. 


From the night on which the hapless Eng- 
lish boy was lost, the weather took on a 
most singular character, alternating between 
dead calms and violent gales, with only oc- 
- casional steady breezes; and there was near- 
ly all the time a heavier swell prevailing than 

ptain Lee or any of his men had ever be- 
fore witnessed. 

One day the flying-jib-boom, which, upon 
smooth water, would have been thirty-five 
feet above the surface, was plunged so dee 
ly under a sea as to be snapped short off ; 
and on several occasions the lower yards 
were seen to dip in the crests of the waves. 
Not, of course, that the swell, monstrous as 
it was, rose to the height of the a epaeary or 

s, above the common level of the ocean; 
it was only that the pitching and rolling pro- 
duced such effects. 

At last, for nine days together, the sun 
did not show itself, and it was at the same 
time almost impossible to tell the bark’s po- 
sition by dead reckoning, or estimate her 
headway through any hours with 
an approach to accuracy, from the exceed- 
in ly changeable weather, and the influence 
of t e remarkably heavy sea and winds upon 
the unusual ocean currents. 

Mrs. Lee and Isabel did all in their pow- 
er to soothe the wretched English woman 
and her daughter; but never, of course, 
since the awful night of the accident, had 
anything but sorrow been thought of in the 
now gloomy cabin. Young Adelaide Ark- 
wright had ever since seemed bound to her 
bautiful American friend by such magnetic 
sympathies as only the gentle, the loving, 
and the sorrowing, can entertain. 

Often Isabel thought of Raymond Morti- 
mer; and more, since the catastrophe in the 


case of young Edmund, and the prevalence 
of uncertain weather, than before, She 
imagined him laying out on a topsail yard of 
the old Corin:hian ; and she wondered if he 
were yet in the Pacific; and how he appear- 
ed when tumbling out in the middle of the 
night, and running to let go a topsail hal- 
yard or haul out a reef-tackle in a squall. 

The southeast trade-wind, into which the 
vessel had now entered, appeared as little to 
be depended upon as the weather of the 
“variables;” for sometimes it would per 
mit a real gale from due north or south to 
break in upon its regulafity, or even surren- 
der its sway to a wild tornado directly from 
northwest, Yet all the time the air was 
sultry. It was the youn 
that, after all, the Pacific 
“ pacific ” than any other. 

One intensely dark evening, as she sat in 
the cabin, putting some of her most roman- 
tic thoughts down upon her pretty little 
“log,” Captain Lee asked her to look out 
upon deck, where she would find an item 
for her journal, such as passengers are not 
often able to record from personal observa- 
tion, 

She was struck with much wonder as she 
looked aloft, to see that the end of every 
spar was tipped with fire. Even the jib 
boom’s shattered point,—from which the 
flying-jib-boom had been broken, — and also 
the spanker-boom, and gaff, were lit up with 
the glowing balls; and sbe thought of Ariel 
who thus touched with flame the ship of the 
King of Naples. But her father told her 
that this seeming fire was cold. 

Before morning, a hurricane, the fiercest 
of any yet experienced, struck the vessel 
with appalling suddenness, and for two 
hours blew with a fury which threatened to 
send her to the bottom. Most of the sails, 
whether furled or not, were either torn en- 
tirely away, or badly damaged. The fore 
and main top-gallant-masts were carried 
away, and the mizzen-top-mast was broken 
off at the cap. 

The following day was spent in repairing 
damages as far as possible ; no one rigger | 
that this was the last day’s work whic 
ying ever be done on board the Zerra del 

ro 

The bark had now been out eighty-two 
days, and it was thirty-eight days since 
Captain Lee had commenced keeping her 
away toward the southwest; almost all of 
which last-mentioned time she had experi- 
enced rough weather, and had now, as be- 
fore remarked, run for nine days with no 
observation of the sun, and under great dif- 
ficulties as to any reckoning. 

As night fell, the weather cleared up, and 
had a very encouraging appearance. The 
trade-wind blew gently from the southeast, 
and the course was southwest. The swell 
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was very heavy, and the bark, under top- 
sails, courses, jib, staysail, and spanker, — 
the top-gallant-masts not yet having been re- 
placed,— was making but little headway 
with the light breeze, when a cry came. from 
the lookout on the top-gallant-forecastle : — 

“ Breakers! right off the lee beam!” and 
in another moment, “ Breakers! right under 
the lee bow!” 

Isabel was sitting in the cabin. Her fa- 
ther was on deck. 

“Ready about!” he shouted. “Call all 
hands, there! Harda-lee!” Thehelm was 
put down with a will. “Tacks and sheets!” 

And these were let fly. 

What a moment of dreadful suspense it 
was to the young heart watching at the cab- 
in door. 

The Zerra del Oro came up a little in the 
wind, but her small headway, and the heavy 
sea, were both opposed to the hope that she 
would quickly answer her helm. The main 
yard was swung around. The fore-topsail 
shook, but would not catch handsomely 
aback so as to pay off the ship’s head. She 
lay rising and falling in the swell, her canvas 
shuddering with a noise like thunder; and 
there, close under her lee, were the roaring 
breakers! It was a time when the loss of a 
moment was a loss fearful indeed. 

“] thought so! I thought so!” exclaim- 
ed —— Lee. “She is going to miss 
sta 

sabel heard this, and knew its appalling 
import under the circumstances! She knew, 
too,— for she was already half a sailor, — 
that they would now, as a last resort, en- 
deavor to wear ship. That is, to put the 
helm a-weather instead of a-lee, and try to 
swing around by keeping off from the wind, 
instead of luffing up, as when going in stays, 
The difference between staying and wearing 
is the difference between backing a team to 
turn it in a dooryard, or getting it around by 
going ahead and making a clean sweep 
around a quarter-acre lot. 

“ Shift your helm hard a-weather!” called 
the captain, with an energy that showed his 
feelings. “Shiver the after-yards! Haul 
— and staysail sheets chock to wind- 
ward! Brail up the spanker and main- 
sail!” 


The fore-topsail, lying flat inst the 
mast, now served to off while 
the main-topsail was shaking. 

“ Now stand by your head braces !” cried 
the captain. “ Haul away there!” 


Slowly the vessel fell off, all the while 
drifting before the shoreward sea right down 
upon the breakers! Isabel thought that the 
Terra del Oro had never before risen and 
fallen in the swell with such force as now; 
and her feelings may be imagined, as, cling- 
ing to her mother and Adelaide, she held her 
breath for the expected shock ! 

Ihe space between the breakers and Me 
vessel had so rapidly diminished with h 
leeway, that, as she swung with her head to- 
ward the danger, in going about, it became 
almost certain that there would not be room 
for her; and just now, too, the breeze was 
so faint that the fatal in-rolling sea exerted 
by far the greater power of the two. 

As both breeze and sea were brought 
astern, she rushed swiftly toward the land. 
But still her head worked fast around, and 
now her broadside, and now her quarter, 
was toward the danger, with her bow point- 
ing from it. There was a moment of h 
for the passengers, but not for the sailors, 
The latter knew that the wind was too light, 
and the sea too heavy. 

One tremendous «lh and the suspense 
was over, The Zerra del Oro went into 
the trough of the sea with a breaker under 
her quarter. Then she swung broadside to, 
and struck amidships; then went over the 
rock, and was dashed upon others, finally 
bringing up head on, with the sea tumbling 
over her decks from stern to bow. 

More than half of those on board were 
swept off decks with the main and mizzen- 
masts, —to the rigging of which they clung. 
But Captain Lee and his wife, with I 
Adelaide Arkwright, and a few sailors, took 
refuge in the foretop ; though the mast trem 
bled, and threatened to go by the board. 
Mr. and Mrs. Arkwright had been swallow- 
ed ~e the surging rollers, and the wild 
tones of poor Adelaide called for them in 
vain. 

The stern of the vessel broke up; the 
fore-mast shook -more and more at every 
dash of the sea; and, at last, breaking short 
wer | the deck, it went over into the roaring 
su 

Isabel and her English friend clutched 
each other as they fell, and the suffocating 
waves rushed thundering over them. Tim- 
bers and planks were tumbling everywhere, 
— now standing on end, now whirled against 
the rocks, and now driven through some 
opening in the dreadful reef; while over all 
rose the tremendous voice of the breakers. 
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THE LION. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


HE lion, o— by: universal assent ad- 

mitted to be the king of beasts, is, after 
all, no more than a gigantic kind of cat. He 
is; in fact, a far-off cousin of the domestic 
“mouser ” who sleeps so quietly on the soft 
hearth-rug, or allows himself to be pulled 
about by the baby. 

This great chief of the cat family has 
other cousins who are more nearly related 
to his “ majesty” than the “ harmless, nec- 
essary cat.” The tiger, the leopard, the jag- 
uar, the lynx, are all of them blood rela- 
tions in various degrees of intimacy of the 
royal family of the lion. Until a compara- 
tively recent period, it was the opinion of 
naturalists that there was only one species 
of lion. Now, however, it is conceded that 
there are no less than five or six species. 


One of these, inhabiting North Africa, is: 


the species best known to the ancients. 
Another species is peculiar to Asia. This 
lion is destitute of that imposing mane to 
which the African lion is so much indebted 
for his majestic appearance, and is best 
known as the “ maneless lion of Guzerat.” 
Then there is a black-maned lion, and the 
South-African lion. 

_ The true lions belong exclusively to the old 
world. In America, the nearest approxima- 
tion to the lion is the puma, a truly fierce 
and terrible creature, but yet a poor substi- 
tute for the lordly African or Persian lion. 
In Europe, excepting in the menageries of 
the showmen, or the zoological gardens, the 
lion is unknown. There was a time, how- 
ever, — doubtless a very remote one, — when, 
as the discoveries the geologist have 
' shown, the lion was a native of Europe as 
well as of Asia and Africa, 

_ Herodotus tells us that the camels 
of the huge army with which.Xerxes invaded 
Greece were attacked by lions. Aristotle 
mentions Eu abundant in lions, and 
Pliny declares that the lions of Europe were 
stronger than those of Africa and Syria. 

But Europe is not the only part of the 
world from which the form of the lion has 
disappeared. At one time, Egypt and 
Palestine abounded in lions; now, however, 
they are not to be found in either of the 
countries. Even in Asia generally, with the 
exception of some countries between Persia 
and India, and some districts of Arabia, 
these magnificent cats are comparatively 
rare. One of the causes which contributed 
to his diminution in the lion population was 
the immense demand for lions to amuse the 


ancient Romans in their cruel sports of 


their amphitheatres. But the principal 
cause of that prospective ultimate extermina- 
tion which threatens the royal race of lions is 
the gradual encroachment of man and civili- 
zation on the primitive wilds and fastnesses 
which are the lion’s native and congenial 
home. 
in this modern and revolutionary age of 
ours it has fared with the lion as with some 
other a. His right to the crown 
which he has so long worn is disputed. It 
is now stoutly denied that he is either cour- 
ageous or generous. No doubt he is strong, 
terribly and almost irresistibly strong. But, 
then, unless goaded by desperation, he never 
ventures to attack any creatures which he 
thinks stronger than himself, — unless he is 
able to surprise and take him at a disadvan- 
tage. He is now charged with being a lazy, 
gluttonous, treacherous, cruel beast. The 
chivalry and generosity with which he was 
credited of old is declared to be ali moon- 
shine. The classic story of Androcles and 
his lion, which charmed my boyhood, is set 
down as a myth or fable. Even acts which 
in themselves undoubtedly tend to show that 
a lion can be magnanimous, are traced to 
mean, ignoble motives, which have nat the. 
faintest spark of magnanimity in them. 
Thus, every one has heard of the little dog 
thrown by a hard-hearted rascal into a lion’s 
cage, expecting that the dog would be killed 
and torn to ae and how the lion, after 
lancing at the unwiling intruder with a look 
in which pity was blended with contempt, 
did not deign to take any further notice of 
the poor trembling little dog. Now this be- 
haviour on the part of the lion looks like 
magnanimity. But mark, however, the 
modern interpretation: “* Magnanimous 
and chivalrous, scorning to take advantage 
of the helplesness of the dog’? Nonsense! 
It was all the result of sheer slothfulness. 
The fact is,” say the skeptical detracters 
and rebels inst the lion’s pretensions, 
“that the royal beast, having gorged himself 
with food, was too torpid and lazy to move. 
To this circumstance the doy was beholden 
for his life; for if his majesty had been hun- 
gry, never so poor a morsel as could be ob- 
tained from the dog would have insured its 
being instantly killed and devoured, without 
either ceremony or compunction.” It is 
even denied that he has a right to be called 
the “ King’ of the Forest,” for, as one of the 
most famous of our travelers observes, “I 
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never. met him but on the plains, and certain- 
ly never in any of the forests where I have 
been.” In India, where the character of the 
country is more that of a thick jungle than 
of an open plain, he has more ample shade ; 
but in the arid plains of Africa, where the 
cover mostly fringes the branches of rivers, 
or marks the spot of some spring of the des- 
ert, he is more frequently seen. He is con- 
tent with a less extensive and impervious pro- 
tection, and is often disturbed from a patch 
of brush or rush. 

It is, however, with lions as with men. 
Their character is best learned from their 
acts and habits. We, therefore, subjoin a 
few anecdotes illustrative of leonine nature 
in its various moods and passions. The 
feeding of a lion in a menagerie is one of 
the most popular sights, but to see a true 
lion’s dinner and mode of dining, he must be 
seen feasting at home. Just read the follow- 
ing, and then compare it with the daily lion’s 
feed in our animal shows : — 

“The late Mr. Gordon Cummings had 
shot three rhinoceroses near a fountain, in 
Africa, and soon after twilight had died away 
he came down to the water to watch for lions. 
With him was his Hottentot gillie Kleinboy. 
‘On reaching the water,’ he says, ‘ 1 looked 
toward the carcasses of the rhinoceroses, and, 
to my astonishment, | beheid the ground 
alive with large creatures, as though a troop 
of zebras were approaching the water to 
drink, Kleinboy remarked to me that a 
troop of zebras were standing on the height. 
I answered yes but I knew very well that 
zebras would not be capering around the 
carcass of arhinoceros. I quickly arranged 
my blankets, pillows, and guns in the hole, 
and then lay down to feast my eyes on the 
interesting sight before me. It was bright 
moonlight, as clear as I could wish. There 
were six large lions, about twelve or fifteen 
hyenas, and from twenty to thirty jackals, 
feasting on and around the carcass, growling, 
laughing, screeching, chattering, and howling 
without any intermission. The hyenas did 
not seem afraid of the lions, although they 
always gave way before them ; for I observed 
that they followed them in the most disre- 
spectful manner, and stood laughing, one or 
two on either side, when any lions came aiter 
their comrades, to examine pieces of skin or 
bones which they were dragging away.” 

When not pressed by the severe calls of 
hunger, the lion feeds chiefly at dawn and 
twilight, and.is easily disturbed. He is nev- 
ertheless abroad during the whole night, 
prowling around the herds of wild animals, 
or the flocks of settlers, or caravans of trav- 
elers, watching an opporenaity. and seizin 
upon some straggler, which he carries o 
to his lair, and eae at leisure. But im- 
pelled by the cravings of hunger, which the 
scarcity of prey sometimes forces him to en- 


|dure, he becomes a very different animal. 
Then his sneaking cunning is changed to 
desperate daring. Nodanger appals, and no 
barrier withstands him. ith resistless fury 
he rushes upon the object of his attack: a 
bullock is torn from the team, or a horse from 
the shafts, and even man 1s dragged from 
the watch-fires, from the midst of his armed 
companions. As an instance of his perse- 
verence in watching, and persistence in 
helding his prey, I quote the following ac- 
count from a German work on South Afri- 
ca:— 

“ The wagons and cattle had been put up 
for the night, when about midnight they got 
into confusion. About thirty paces from the 
tent stood a lion, which, on seeing us, walk- 
ed very deliberately about thirty paces be- 
hind a small thorn-bush, carrying something 
with him, which I took to be a young ox. 
We fired more than thirty shots at the bush. 
The southeast wind blew strong, the sky 
was clear, the moon shone bright, so that we 
could perceive anything at a short distance. 
After the cattle had been quieted again, and 
I had looked over everything, I missed the 
sentry from before the tent. We called as 
loudly as possible, but in vain, — nobody an- 
swered ; ye which I concluded he was car- 
ried off. Three or four men then advanced 
very cautiously to the bush, which stood 
right opposite the door of the tent, to see if 
they could discover anything of the man, 
but returned helter-skelter; for tke lion, who 
was still there, rose up, and began to roar. 
About a hundred shots were again fired at 
the bush, without our perceiving anything 
of the lion. This induced one of the men 
again to approach it with a’fire-brand in his 
hand ; but as soon as he approached the bush 
the lion roared terribly, and leaped at him, 
on which he threw the fire-brand at him, and 
the other men having fired about ten shots 
at him, he returned immediately to his for- 
mer station. The fire-brand had failen in 
the midst of the bush, and, favored by the 
wind, it began to burn with a great flame, so 
that we could very clearly see into it and 
through it. We continued our firing into 
the bush, The night passed away, and the 
day began to break, which animated every 
one. to fire at the lion, because he could not. 
lie there without exposing himself entirely. 
Seven men posted at the furthest wagons 
watched to take aim at him as he came out 
of the bush, At last, before it became quite 
light, he walked up the hill with the man in 
his mouth, when about forty shots were fired 
without hitting him. In spite of all this fire 
and shot, he persisted in keeping his prey, 
and succeeded in carrying the man off in 
safety. He was, however, followed up dur- 
ing the course of the day, and, at last, de- 
stroyed over the mangled remains of the un- 
fortunate sentinel.” 


| 
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A lion at large is never a 


bor. If, however, he should have acquired 


a taste for human flesh, he is, as the follow- 
' ing will show, particularly tormidable to 
those who have the misfortune to have them 
in their vicinity : — 

“It was our ill-luck to have pitched our 
camp in proximity to one of these man-eating 


lions. All had retired to rest, when sudden- 
ly the appalling and murderous voice of an 
angry and bloodthirsty lion burst upon my 


ears within five yards of us, followed by the 
shrieking of the Hottentots. Again and 
again the murderous roar of attack was re- 
peated. We heard John and Ruyter shriek, 
*The lion! the lion!’ Still, for a few mo- 
ments we thought he was but chasing one 
of the dogs around the camp; but the next 
instant John rushed into the midst of us, al- 
most speechless with fear and terror, his 
res seeming to burst from their sockets, and 
sbrieked out, ‘ The lion! the lion! He’s got 
Hendrick, He dragged him away from the 
fire. I struck him wich burning brands upon 
the head, but he would not let his hold. 
Hendrick is dead. O Heaven! Hendrick is 
dead. Let us take fire, and seek him.’ 
The rest of my people rushed about shriek- 
ing and yelling as if they were mad. I was 
at once angry with them for their folly, and 
told them if they did not stand still the lion 
would have another of us, and that very like- 
ly there was a troop ot them. ; 

“I ordered the dogs, which were nearly all 
made fast, to be let loose, and the fire to be 
increased as far as it could be. I then 
shouted Hendrick’s name, but all was still. 
I told my men that Hendrick was dead, and 
that a regiment of soldiers could not now 
help him ; and, hunting my dogs, I had every- 
thing brought within my cattle encampment, 
when we lighted our fire, and closed the en- 
trance as well as we could. 

“It appeared that when the unfortunate 
Hendrick rose to drive in an ox, a lion had 
watched him to his fireside, and he had 
scarcely lain down when the brute sprang 
upon him and Ruyter — for both lay under 
one blanket — with his appalling, murderous 
roar, and, roaring as he lay, aby cee him 
' with his fearful claws, and kept biting him 
on the breast and shoulder, all the while 
feeling for his neck, having got hold of 
which, he at once dragged him away back- 
ward round the bush, into the dense shade. 
As the lion lay on the unfortunate man, he 
faintly cried, — 

“*Help me! help me! O Heaven! men, 
help me!’ 

“ After which, the fearful beast got hold 
of his neck, and then all was still, except 
that his comrade heard the bones of his 
en cracking between the teeth of the 


n. 
The Boers, or descendants of the original 


-+| Dutch colonists in South Africa, are daring 


and expert lion-killers. They have frequent 
and most formidable encounters with these 
terrible enemies of mankind. The fcllowin: 
account of a Boer’s shooting a lion reminds 
one of William Tell’s cleaving the apple on 
his boy’s head with the arrow. The Boer 
himself tells the story. 

“It is now more than two years since, in 
this very place where we stand, I ventured 
to take one of the most dariug shots that 
ever was hazarded. My wife was sitting 
within the house, near the door, the children 
were playing around her, and I was without, 
near the house, busied in doing something 
to a wagon, when suddenly, though it was 
mid-day, an enormous lion appeared, came 
up, and laid himself guiety in the shade, u 
on the very threshold of the door. My wife, 
either frozen with fear, or aware of the dan- 
ger attending any attempt to flee, remained 
motionless in her place, while the children 
took refuge in her lap. The cry they utter- 
ed attracted my attention, and I hastened 
toward the door, but my astonishment may 
well be conceived when I found my entrance 
to it barred in such a way. Althou h the 
animal had not seen me, unarmed as | was, 
escape seemed impossible; yet I glided 

ently, scarcely knowing what I meant to 

0, to the side of the house, up to the win- 
dow of my chamber, where I knew my load- 
ed gun was et By a most happy 
chance I had set it into a corner close by 
the window, so that I could conveniently 
reach it, — for, as you perceive, the opening 
is too small to admit of my having got in; 
and still the more fortunate, the door of the 
room was open, so that I could see the 
whole danger of the scene. 

“The hon was beginning to move, per- 
haps with the intention to make a spring. 
There was no longer any time to think. I 
called softly to the mother not to be alarm- 
ed, and, invoking the name of the Lord, 
fired my piece. The ball passed directly 
over my boy’s head, and lodged in the fore- 
head of the lion, immediately above his eyes, 
which shot forth, as it were, sparks of fire, 
and stretched him on the ground, so that he 
never stirred any more.” 

The anecdote which I subjoin seems to 
show that there are lions which shrink from 
a contest with man, when brought face to 
face with him. 

Diedrick Miiller, one of the most intrepid 
and successful lion-hunters in South Africa, 
had been out alone, hunting in the wilds, 
when he suddenly came upon a lion, which, 
instead of giving way, seemed disposed, 
from the attitude which he assumed, to dis- 

ute with him the dominion of the desert. 
iedrick instantly alighted, and, cunfident 
of his own unerring aim, leveled his rifle at 
the forehead of the lion, who was crouched 
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in the act of springing, within fifteen paces 
of him ; but, at the moment the hunter fired, 
his horse, whose bridle was around his arm, 
started back, and caused him to miss, The 
lion bounded forward, but stopped within a 
few paces, confronting Diedrick, who stood 
defenceless, his gun discharged, and his 
horse running away. 

The man and the lion stood looking each 
other in the face, but only for a few seconds ; 
when, at length, the lion, as if tired of this 
mutual staring, moved backward as if to go 
away. At this interval Diedrick began to 
1 his gun. The lion looked over his 
shoulder, growled, and returned. Diedrick 
stood still. The lion again moved cautious- 
ly off, and the stout-hearted man proceeded 
to load, and ram down his bullet. The lion 
again looked back, and then growled ar i 
ly, as if saying, “ You had better not. I let 
you alone, and you ought to let me alone.” 

is occurred repeatedly, until the animal 
had advanced to some distance, when he 
took fairly to his heels, and bounded away, 
until he disappeared in the wilderness, with- 
out affording Diedrick a chance for a shot. 

It will be perceived by the intelligent 
reader that the lion is known as the “ King 
of Beasts” more from his majestic appear- 


ance than any nobleness of disposition he 
possesses. 

I may add here that Africa is prodigious- 
ly extensive, and for the greater un- 
known, and was originally inhabited for the 
rréater part, or, I may say, subjugated, by 
ions. 

It is asserted by some travelers that the 
roar of the African lion is terrific beyond de- 
scription, while others declare it to resemble 
the discordant cries of the ostrich. Pro 
bly the degree of fear aroused colors the 


narration, Since the lion’s larynx is rela-° 


tively larger than of any other animal, there 
may be no exaggeration in the statement 
that its roar sometimes shakes the ground 
like an earthquake, and carries dread to 
every animal within hearing. 

I cannot refrain from closing this rather 
elaborate essay, without giving the opinion 
of the greatest of all African travelers, Liv- 
ingstone, on the lion, He says, — 

“I pronounce the lion cruel and cowardly. 
He secures his prey by ying in ambush till 
it comes within reach of his terrible bound, 
and, if the first spring fails, like the tiger, he 
sneaks back to his covert, ashamed and dis- 
appointed, In fact, his speed is too slow to 
permit him overtaking his game.” 


THE BATTLE OF THE STANDARD. 


C$ the elephant’s splendid docility there 
are abundant anecdotes, and among 
them are some which are really worthy of 
the sole living representative of the family 
of the mastodon and the mgmmoth. Such a 
one is the old Mahratta story of the stand- 
ard-bearing elephant that by its docility won 
a great victory for its master, the Peishwa. 
The huge embattled beast was carrying on 
its back the royal ensign, the rallying-point 
of the Poona host; and, at the very com- 
mencement of the engagement, the elephant’s 
mahout, just as he had ordered it to halt, re- 
ceived his death-wound, and fell off its back. 
The elephant, in obedience to his order, 
stood its ground, The shock of battle closed 
round it and the standard it carried, and the 
uproar of contending armies filled the scene 
with unusual terrors. But the elepant never 
moved a yard, refusing to advance or to re- 
tire the standard entrusted to it by so much 
as a step; and the Mahrattas, seeing the flag 
still flying in its place, refused to believe the 


day was going against them, and rallied again 


and again round their immovable standard- 
bearer. Meanwhile the elephant stood there, 
straining its ears all the while tocatch above 
the din of battle the sound of the voice which 
would never speak again. The tempest of 
war passed on, leaving the field deserted ; and, 
though the Mahrattas swept by in victorious 
pursuit of the now-routed foe, still as a rock 
standing out from the ebbing flood was the 
elephant in its place, with the slain heaped 
round it, the standard still floating above its 
castled back. For three days and nights it 
remained where it had been told to remain, 
and neither bribe nor threat could move it, 
till they sent to the village on the Nerbudda, 
a hundred miles away, and fetched the ma- 
hout’s little son, a round-eyed, lisping child; 
and then at last the hero of that victorious 
day, remembering how the dead mahout had 
often in brief absence delegated authority to 
the child, confessed its allegiance, and, with 
the shattered battle-harness clanging at each 
stately stride, swung slowly along the road 
behind the toddling boy. 


| 
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THE TRUE STORY OF “THE OLD WOMAN THAT LIVED 
IN A SHOE.” 


BY SUSAN 
HE did n’t live in a shoe exactly, but in 
an old boat. It had been built over in- 
to the shape of a shoe, however, and so the 
neighbors always called her “ The Old Wo- 
man who lived in a Shoe.” 3 

It was a breezy autumn morning, and 
breakfast was ready early in the Shoe, as 
the old woman, Mother Jones, was going to 
the city to do a little marketing. 

* Come, Thomas ar cays Henry Clay, 
Abraham Lincoln, Ulysses Grant, Phebe 
Jane, Lucy Ann, Maria Pamela, Flora Matil- 
da, and Susan Sophia, the porridge is .get- 


ting cold, and you must get up, and eat it.|d 


Mother is going to the city, too,” said she, 

oing to the bedroom where her nine chil- 
crea lay asleep, like the ogre’s daughters in 
the fairy story. 


Atthe sound of the word porridge, eight- 
een sleepy eyes opened wide, and eighteen 
chubby feet were thrust through the bed- 
clothes on to the floor. 

“ Q-0-0-h ! 0-0-0-h ! I’ve hurt my toe in the 
crack !” cried Susan Sophia, who was scarce-+ 
ly more than a baby, and very fat. 

“ Dear, dear,” said Mother Jones sympa- 
thetically, “let mother kiss the sweet little 
toe, and ’t will be all well in a jiffy.” 

Susan Sophia lifted her grimy little foot to 
her mother’s lips, but was not consoled by 
the kiss. 

‘“Booh hooh! booh hooh!” shrieked 
Ulysses Grant. “There ’s a nail in my 


shoe that hurts me. You ha’n’t kissed 
that.” 
“ Thomas Jefferson has got my jacket on, 


*n’ won’t let me have it,” shrieked Abraham 
Lincoln, also bursting into a perfect deluge 
of tears. 

“Sonny, let brother have his jacket,” said 
Mother Jones coaxingly. “Oh, dear, I don’t 
know what to do!” 

But, this advice having no effect, Maria 
Pamela, acting in the cause of justice, admin- 
istered a sharp blow upon Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s ears, who immediately contributed the 
loudest screams of all to the general tumult. 
Then he returned the compliment, and she 
cried too. 

“Qh, Henry Clay has broke the winder,” 
said Phebe Jane, pointing to the shattered 
pane through which her brother had just 
thrust his fat elbows. 

“And the only whole 


left,” sighed 
Mother Jones. “Oh, sig 


HARTLEY. 


troublesome children! 
to do, I declare.” 

The children, who up to this period had 
been without any especial grievance, seized 
this favorable opportunity to cut their fin- 
gers by handling the broken glass, and, be- 
ore Mother Jones had time to turn her 
head, Lucy Ann, Phebe Jane, Henry Clay, 
and Flora Matilda, presented a most tragic 
appearance, and the whole nine were crying 
together at the top of their voices. on 

“ Oh, dear, dear,” repeated Mother Jones, 
over and over again, “I don’t know what to 


I don’t know what 


0. 

It was a full half-hour before the four 
wounds were properly dressed, the other 
children rescued from the mischief into 
which they had fallen in the mean time, and 


the family were finally seated around the ta- 
_ So Mother Jones lost the first boat to 
the city. 

Breakfast was a scene of comparative 
quiet; though Henry Clay cried because his 
»porridge was too hot, and Flora Matilda be- 
cause hers was too cold. Ulysses Grant 
wept bitterly because he did not have enough 
porridge. Abraham Lincoln, after eating 
three bowlfuls, declared: that he did not 
like bang at all, and cried for ginger- 
bread ; and tears streamed like rain over the 
small pug-nose of Susan Sophia because 
she had spilled her porridge into her lap, 
and broken her bowl. 

“Now, Thomas Jefferson, and Phebe 
i you are the oldest, and I am going to 
eave the house and the other children in 
your charge while 1 am gone. Will you 
take good care of everything?” 

Thomas Jefferson and Phebe Jane prom- 
ised solemnly that they would do so, and ex- 
pressed their delight at the responsibility 
which was given them in a very lively man- 
ner. 

Thomas Jefferson proceeded to turn four 
somersets, one after the other, without re- 
ms to locality, and, while executing the 
ourth, bis head reached his mother’s bread- 
pan, in which a fine batch of dough was ris- 
ing. He arose, bringing the pan with him, 
greatly to the amusement of his brothers 
and sisters, and his own dismay. The as- 
sistance of the whole family whs required in 
removing it from-his head, and the greater 
part of the dough remained in his tangled 


ear, dear, such 


cow locks tor weeks. 
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“] declare,” said Mother Jones, “1 don’t 
know what to do.”’; 

Then she went to the city, and the chil- 
dren proceeded to have a good time. 

In the first place, they made some molas- 
- ges candy, but the kettle got tipped over be- 


fore the candy was done, and Susan Sophia, 


who, as Phebe Jane declared, was the most 
unfortunate one of them all, got her hand 
scalded in the hot liquid. Then they all 
stepped in the sticky streams which traversed 
the floor until their shoes were so stick 
that they were obliged to take them off. 


Then the chairs and everything in the 


house became so sticky, that they thought 
they would go out-of-doors. But it was too 
cold out-of-doors for children who had no 
shoes on, so they went into the wood-shed. 

“Let ’s build a fire in the corner,” sug- 
gested Abraham Lincoln. 

“But there ha’n’t any chimbly,” objected 
Thomas Jefferson. “ ‘Ihe fire would smoke.” 

“Whocares for that?” said all the others, 
in the same breath. 

“We could play-the house was a-fire, and 
some of us be steam engine, and some 
hosses,” said Henry Clay. 

So the fire was kindled, and before very 
long the house was on fire in reality, and, as 


the weather had been dry for some. time, 


and the house was very old, it burned with a 
good will. 

“] thought so when I saw Mother Jones 
starting for the city this morning. Those 
troublesome children are no more fit to be 
left alone than so many monkeys,” said the 
neighbors, hurrying to the spot. 

They succeeded in saving several articles 
of furniture, but the funny, comfortable, old 
shoe, which had sheltered the family for so 
long, was burned to the ground. 

When Mother Jones returned from the 
city, she found smoke and ruin, and her dis- 
consolate, bare-footed flock huddled about 
the ruins. Susan Sophia had squeezed her 


lump self into the wash-boiler. Thomas 
Jefferson and Flora Matilda were disputing 
the possession of. an old wash-tub, which, 
being inverted, afforded one uncomfortable 
seat. Ulysses Grant had sought shelter 
from the cool evening wind in the flour 


barrel, and sleepy Abraham Lincoln, who 


was no bigger than Tom Thumb, was calm- 
ly dozing in the meal bucket. 

“We took care o’ things splendid,” an- 
nounced Thomas Jefferson and Phebe Jane, 
at her approach. “ Only the kouse burnt 
down just ‘cause we builta little fire in the 
corner 0’ the wood-shed.” 


“Oh, dear, dear, I declare, 1 don’t” — be- 


gan Mother Jones. 

But the words died upon her tongue, and 
she whipped the whole nine soundly without 
stopping to take breath. 

“ Now,” said she, “I shall put you to bed 
every day at four o’clock, until you can be- 
have better, and I shall give you no bread 
in your broth,” 

“Ah!” said the neighbors, looking on 
with intense satisfaction, “at last the old 
woman in the shoe knows what to do: she 
has come to her senses.” 

When theold man of the shoe came home 
from sea—for there was an old man, 
though Mother Goose does n’t mention him 


in her famous rhymes — he found another 
old boat in the, region, and’ converted it into 
a house exactly like the one which had been 
burned, and the family are living in it to 
this very day. 

I saw it last summer when I visited the 
sea-shore, and the children were swarming 
in its two tiny windows, tumbling from its 
doorsteps, and filling its bit of green yard, 
while the old woman was contentedly mak- 
ing broth in the kitchen. 

And the neighbors 
changed in the household 
Goose sang, — 


“There was an old woman that lived in a shoe.” 


that things are 
since Mother 


MARTHA’S IDEAL. 


bt gen I was a boy Martha was twenty 
years of age. She was an almost 
constant companion of my sisters, and a 
very familiar object to me. Martha was pe- 
culiar. I did n’t know anything about this, 
but I used to hear my sisters speak about it. 
I knew she was a quiet girl, and imagined 
she was somewhat of adreamer. I believed, 
without knowing much about it, or reasoning 


3 


over it, that she was particular. Perha 
her peculiarities arose from her nature to 
particular. But that is neither here nor 


there. 

Martha was a dreamer. She had an ideal, 
— not of life, which we all should have, but 
of a husband,—the man who was some 
time to come to her out of the future, and 


lay his all at her feet. Time has developed 
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that the huaband in question was pretty 
deep into the future at that period. This 
en of the ideal was carried so long in 

artha’s heart that it became a constant 
thought with her, and eventually it was con- 
fided to the admiring gaze of mysisters. Of 
course she found plenty of sympathy with 
them. I suppose Martha must have taken 
a great deal of comfort in dreaming of the 
ideal, and wondering when he would come, 
and under what circumstances he would ap- 


oon had selected a model for her ideal. 
The ideal was to have black hair and eyes. 
The ideal was to have a dark complexion. 
The ideal waa to be faultless in dress and 
manner. I remember one thing particular 
about the ideal. He was not to smoke. I 
never heard Martha say so exactly, but I 
once heard her say that no gentleman would 
smoke in the presence of a lady, even on 
the street, and this implied as much. The 
ideal was a gentleman, of course. The use 
of tobacco, Martha said, was nasty and vul- 
gar. The ideal was certainly not vulgar. 

Martha went on cherishing her ideal, and 
eighteen years after my acquaintance with 
her began she married. A greater part of 
that time the two families were separated, 
and I rarely saw Martha. Since her mar- 
riage I have seen her less than formerly. 
It was a year after that event that I first 
her is a mason, sober, 
industrious, and frugal,—a ve good man 
indeed. They have been =nted three 
years or more. 

This afternoon I was looking aimlessly 
from my window when I saw Martha’s hus- 


band coming across the street. I was look- 
ing at him carelessly, when the far-away 
past suddenly flashed before me. 

This was not Martha’s husband alone 
coming toward me, it was the ideal as well, 
Here was a fulfilled dream, a hope come to 
fruition. I looked at him closely, 

The ideal clothed with real flesh and 
blood is a man about forty-five years old. 
In height he is five feet seven or eight. He 
weighs about two hundred and ten pounds. 
He has got a round face, and wears short 
side whiskers (round-faced men should al- 
ways wear side whiskers). Hishair is san- 
dy, thick, and curls outward, when it curls 
atall. He wears asoft hat, and there are 
marks of mortar on it. On his legs area 
pair of brown overalls, the ends of which are 
stuck in his boots. I noticed, as he passes 
the window, that the ideal runs over his 
boots at the heel. A thick, heavy coat, with 
the original color burned out of the shoul- 
der by the sun, is on the ideal’s back. 
About the ideal’s neck, loosely wound, and 
with the knot located in an unpleasantly 
suggestive manner under his left ear, isa 
red and green and yellow comtorter. The 
ideal carries a white-wash brush in one 
hand, and the other is housed in his coat 
pocket. 

In the ideal’s mouth is a short-stemmed, 
pipe. 

cannot help but wish that I had not 
seen this; or, having seen it, that I might 
believe that it was got from the formation of 
soap-bubbles; but a delicate column of 
smoke curls up from it, and carries the de- 
sired illusion 


STINGY TOM. 


FAMILY of mice once lived in the cor- 

ner of a big barn. They had a box 
that was all covered with hay. Here they 
were all very happy except one little mouse. 
His brothers and sisters used to call him 
“Stingy Tom.” Whenever they had any- 
thing nice to eat Stingy Tom always took 
the best, and just as much as he could get. 
Papa and Mamma Mouse used to feel badly 
to’ have Tom act so, so, one day, they 
thought they would punish him. They took 
him away out in the woods, and left him 
there. It was anice, warm day in the fall. 
Tom ran around, and got a lot of acorns. 
Then he sat under a big toad-stool, and ate 
just as many as he cou He thought he 


never had had such a good time in his life. 
But pretty soon it began to rain, and the 
wind blew cold. Tom tried to hide under 
the toadstool], but he could not keep warm. 

“Oh, my,” he said, “I wish I was at 
home. It sonice and warm there.” 

Then he felt sorry to think how mean 
and stingy he had always been. He said to 
himself, — 

“If ] ever get home again I "Il never act 
so any more.” 

When he finally got home again, he told 
them how sorry he was for the way he 
had acted. He was so good and kind after 
that day that he was always called “Kind 
Tom ” in place of “ Stingy Tom.” 
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Answers to May Pussies. 
81. — Musmon, Suslik, Tapeti. 


82—PLUSHER 83— z 
LARIAT GUS 
URBAN GIRLS 
SIAM ZURLITE 
HAN SLILY 
ET ST Y 
R E 
84. — “ Hunger is the best sauce.” 

— Abhorrent. g1.— Revolution. 

— Accomplice. 92. — Prerogative. 

87. — Able-bodied. 93- — Alterations. 


— Accommodable. 94.— Masquerade. 


89.— Accordant. 95- — Parliament. 
90. — Reformation. — Penitentiary. 
97. — Matrimony. 
8.—GaP RAPES 
UsE RAMENT 
ImP AMANDA 
NiP PENCIL 
EyE ENDITE 
AiR STALES 
100. — Wilhelmina. 191.— Parthenia. 
102. — Sophronia. 


103. — “ It never rains but it pours.” 


104.— Cross-Word Enigma. 
The first is in dish, but not in tray; 
The second is in frisk, but not in play; 
The third is in play, but not in please; 
The fgurth is in gale, but not in breeze; 
The fffth is in take, but not in seize; 
The sixth is in curd, but not in cheese ; 
The seventh is in milk, but not in curd; 
The whole is the name of a bird. 

Cora A. L. 


105.—A Pyramid. 
A letter; a line; to shun; to sink; a plant. 
Primals. — A ringlet. 
Centrals. — To pull. 
Finals. — A kind of cloth. TrIs. 


106.— A Square. 
A gay fellow; a freighter; a girl’s name; spaces 
between hills; to expunge. DELMONTE. 


Anagrams. 
107. — Ass bit Mab. 
108.— A barb? Take herbs. 
109. — Cane chairs. 
110. — Real manly acts. 
111. — Wander, Nimrod. 


112.— Italian Tony. 
113. — Tea-urn. 
114.— Surly beast. 
115.— Gruff mania. 


116.—A Diamond. 
A letter; a Hebrew dry measure ; a leg of mut- 
ton stuffed with herrings; a tavern; perforated; 


a stratum; a letter. Don CARLOs. 


117.—A Rhomboid. 

Across. — The household gods of the ancient 
Italians; gratifies; disappointed ; calmer; clear 
ed; pertaining to the moon; the wood of the 
Scotch pine. ‘ 

Down. — A letter ; a termination; a boy’s nick- 
name; dates; stories; evades; more serious; to 
sink ; erased; to break ; to faint; an abbreviation; 
a letter. PHIL A. DELPHY. 


Decapitations. 
118.— Behead a spit, and leave a fish. 
119.— One musical instrument, and leave an- 
other. 
120.— A garment, and leave an insect. 
121.— The cry of a wolf, and leave a crime. 
BARELBRIDGE. 


122.— Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of nine letters, is the 
name of a noted woman. 
1, 6, 8, 7, is a vehicle. 
¢ 2, 3, 9, 5, is to spring. 
The 7, 4 S 4 the highest point. 
Wat TYLER. 


Answers Next Month. 


ro OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 

For the best list of answers to this month’s 
puzzles, received before June 10, we will send a 
novelette; and, for the second-best list, a copy of 
the Seaside Library. 

Solvers. 

Answers to the February puzzles were received 
from Mufti, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Katie Smith, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; English Boy, West Bethel, Me.; 
Willis P. Hendrick, Richville, N. ¥Y.; Amanda 
May, Portland, Me.; Esther, Worcester, Mass. ; 
Cora A. L., Salem, Mass.; and Al. Packer, Prov- 


idence, R. I. 
Prize-Winner. 
Willis P. Hendrick, for the largest list of an- 
swers. 


No contributions received. RUTHVEN. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Don’t let us lose a single number of BALLov’s. 


— Virginia Sentinel. 
The sea stories in BALLOU’s MAGAZINE have 
the real brine of the ocean, and sparkle like the 


ocean off the Rio Plata on a dark night. — War- 
ren Gazette. 


BaLLou’s MAGAZINE is a capital family publi- 
cation, and everybody likes it.— Barnstable Pat- 
riot. 


There is no other ine in this country that 
is so eo as BaLLou’s for general reading. — 
Pi ly Press. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


S. L. S.— We returned the 
was the poorest you ever sent. 


Mrs. O. A. B.— Your poem is not quite good 
enough for us. We returned it to your address. 


A. E. A.— We do not pay for poetry, and we 
supposed that you were aware of it. We have 
more sent to us than we can use. 


BLANCHE. — Glad to hear from you; but, mer- 
ciful Heaven! what a threat your letter contain- 
ed! Be merciful to us, as you hope for mercy. 


G. G. G. — All that you have sent us has been 
accepted; but we want to work off some of the 
manuscript before we use the last that you sent. 


M. 3B. B.— You are cool. We once wrote to 
you that we do not want the manuscript you sent 
to us, and now you desire pay for the same. Well, 
well! it has been a cold winter. 


Miss Cora. — The accomplishment of know- 
ing how to prepare a dinner, and serve it in 
proper style, is so rare that we should like to en- 
gage your services as editor of the cussine depart- 
ment. 


RB. —A very obstinate attack of chills and fever 
was the reason you did not hear from your friends 
sooner. But you live in New Jersey, and know 


what chills and fever are without any explanation 
on our part. 


FLORENCE. — Oh, why did you send us a long 
story, when we have enough long tales to last five 
years or more? We had to return without read- 
Ing it. We wish authors would let up for a few 
months. The weather is growing warm. 


J. H. D.— The lady is in Washington; and, if 
you had sent a stamp with your interrogations, 
we should have given you her address. As it is, 
you will have to call or write again. You are 
old enough to know what courtesy is; so don’t 
be meaner than you are obliged to be. 


Hatry. — Your poem beginning — 
“Shall I ever love again ?”’? — 


is declined, for the question is useless. In less 
than two weeks vou will have another lover on 


poem because it 


the string, and have forgotten the old one. You 
can’t help it. It is your nature. 
M. E. W.— You are mistaken. You did not 


send stamps. At least, such is our impression. 
All the articles were in such a poor condition 
that it required much time to separate them, and 
fix them for publication. We have used two, 
and that is all we can publish. Had they been 
perry prepared, we could have used most of 
them. 


li. K. F.— We have no doubt that the Gen- 
esee Valley is as handsome as you represent, but 
for all that we do not care to print your poem. 
It is too original for our pages, and people would 
pull it to pieces. Many would object to this 
verse 


“ On this May day it seems to me 
That rural life never had such charms 
As now it has in Genesee 
In this sweet month, the month of May.” 


You see all the old poets are envious of the new 
ones. 


Miss CARRIE. -— We have an impression that 
Mr. Hayes is no longer President of the United 
States, so you are wrong to address him by that 
title. A gentleman by the name of Garfield is 
now president; and, if he is not slow in recogniz- 
ing merit, he will appoint us as minister to Chili, 
where we could save money, and be of some use 
to onrselves and the country. We will sgate that 
Mr. Hayes left the presidency with the ré8pect of 
all men who are not blinded by political dislikes. 
As for the office, we have a g appetite, “v Zan 
Suerte y robusto como cualquiera persona ;” and 
those are all the qualifications our ministers pos- 
sess in a majority of cases, and some do not even 
possess those. 


LuLu. — We are to perceive that matri- 
mony has not spoiled your taste for writing. You 
now realize, quite probably, how silly some of 
your love romances used to be. You have dis- 
covered that a man is not a god; but a human 
being, who eats, drinks, smokes, growls if dinner 
is not ready, and wonders what the deuse you 
want of so many dresses and bonnets, and why 
you can’t eat hash and cold meat, and save ex- 
pense. And he. Well, he now knows that you 
are far from being an angel, and is surprised to 
think that he ever thought so. Your wings have 

one, and some of the romance with them. Such 
is life matrimonial. Be as happy as you can. 
Bless you, my children. Curtain. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A DANGEROUS PRACTICE.— A German sur- 
eon calls the attention of all who have to do with 
Coos to the danger of using the pocket hand- 
kerchief to wipe away any foam thrown upon 
his clothing from the mouth or nose of a horse. 
An officer recently came under his care who was 
suffering from an obstinate cold and cough, which 
would not yield to the usual remedies, but became 
worse, when fever, attended with great pain in 
and swelling of the head, set in, ae after much 
suffering, the patient died, with every symptom 
of glanders. On inquiry, it was found that some 
time before he was taken ill he had ordered a 
horse, which was suffering from glanders, to be 
shot. It is supposed that the officer who died 
may have conveyed the disease into his system 
by using his handkerchief to wipe some of the 
foam from his uniform, which afterward reached 
his nostrils. 


HARMONY OF CoLorR. — One very often sees a 
house in which the curtains do not harmonize 
with the brick or stone or painted wood of the 
exterior ; but one always excuses it on the ground 
that the inmates choose to have their rooms pret- 
ty, even if the outside of their dwelling be ugly. 
Bat there is no possible plea for shop-curtains of 
the wrong color. They are of no consequence 
whatever to any one within them, and are seldom 
noticed at all except Sundays and in summer 
evenings, when they are disagreeably conspicu- 
ous. There are some delicate ee and sea-foam 
greens that contrast well with the warm browns 
of the buildings in which they appear, and here 
and there one sees a glowing crimson that warms 
cold color pay ip but more often one’s teeth 
are set on edge by the “ of yellow-gray shades 
in a granite building, or dark-blue shades in blue- 
green frames, or yellow shades in Quincy granite. 


Some Facts aBpouT AUSTRALIA. — Australia, 
with Tasmania, is only a little less in area than 
Europe. The hottest climate in the world prob- 
ably is found in the desert interior of Australia. 
Captain Sturt hung a thermometer on a tree 
shaded both from sun and wind. It was gradu- 
ated to 127 degrees Fahrenheit, apparently the 
highest ever recorded in any part of the world. 
For three months Captain Sturt found the mean 
temperature to be over ror degrees in the shade. 
Nevertheless on the southern mountains and ta- 
ble-lands three feet of snow sometimes falls in a 
day. Snow-storms have been known to last three 
weeks, the snow lying from four to fifteen feet in 
depth, and burying the cattle. Australia is the 
land of drought and flood. The annual rain-fall 
at Sydney has varied from twenty-two to eighty- 
two inches. Lake George, near Goulburn, was 
in 1824 twenty miles long, and eight miles broad. 
It gradually shrank till in 1837 it became quite 
dry, and its bottom was converted into a grassy 
plain. In 1865 it was a lake again, seventeen 


feet deep; two years later it was only two feet 
deep; and in 1876 it was twenty feet in depth. 


NOVEL AND INTERESTING NEws.— The Sos- 
ton Globe has made a happy deal. In an extraor- 
dinary special edition dated January 1, “ 1981,” 
it presents the news of one hundred years from 
now, in a highly interesting and elating manner. 
The Phonograph in Divorce Suits, Sunday-school 
Excursion in Air Cars, Terrible Accidents in 
Mid-Air, Invention of a Burglar-Bouncer, are re- 
spectively treated from the standpoint of the ad- 
vanced journalism of that day. News by the 
Talkogram and Photophone from all parts of the 
world is fully presented. To show the progress 
of those times, it is only necessary to state that 
“Hiram Grant’s bay mare Broad S. trots a mile 
in 1.37 1-4.” Every one should secure from his 
newsdealer, or from Messrs. A. Vogeler & Com- 
pany, of Baltimore, Maryland, by whom this edi- 
tion zs exclusively controlled and owned, a copy of 
the Boston Globe for “ 1981.” Mailed on receipt 
of price, — FIVE CENTS. To read it is to have 
grace and flexibility imparted to the intellect, and 
a strong desire to live on, as the poet would ex- 
press it. 


THE PoWER oF HEAT AND COLD. — With the 
single exception of water, all substances in nature 
expand or become larger when heated, and con- 
tract and become smaller when cooled. A church- 
steeple is. higher in summer than in winter. Met- 
als show this action plainer than other bodies; 
and, as a consequence, Southwark Bridge, bein 
constructed entirely of iron, is shorter in col 
weather than in warm. If the sun shines but a 
few minutes on the great iron tubular bridge near 
Bangor, its length is increased visibly. A can- 
non-ball which would curtain-ring 
while cold would not do so after being placed in 
boiling water. The tires of wheels, previous to 
their being fixed, are made hot, in order that by 
their contraction when cold they may, bind the 
work the firmer. One of those wise Provisions 
of nature with which the universe is governed 
may be illustrated by water, which, as we have 
just observed, is an exception to this rule of con- 
traction and expansion. From a certain fixed 
temperature (forty degrees Fahrenheit) it expands 
either by cooling or heating. The force with 
which it expands is enormous. It has been cal- 
culated that a globe of water an inch in diameter 
expands, in freezing, with a force superior to the 
resistance of thirteen and a half tons’ weight. 
This peculiar property of water is taken advan- 
tage of in splitting slate. At Colley Western, 
the slate is dug up from the quarries in large 
blocks, which are placed in an opposite direction 
to that which they had in the quarries, and the 
rain is allowed to fall on them, which soon pene- 
trates their fissures, when the first sharp frost 
freezes the water, which, expanding with its usual 
force, splits the slate into thin layers. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


PRESSED VEAL. — To three pounds of veal al- 
low half a pound of bacon. Chop both till very 
fine; season with Pepper and minced onion, and 
press into a deep ing dish, and bake slewly 
two hours. Serve cold. 


Sweet Sauce.— Two cupfuls of water, two 
teaspoonfuls of flour well mixed with a little wa- 
ter which must be stirred in while boiling: after 
it is well boiled, add a cupful of sugar, butter the 
size of an English walnut, and salt. Add nutmeg 


after it is taken off. 


INDIAN BAKED PupDING. — Take two quarts 
of sweet milk, boil one quart, and while boiling 
stir in as much fine Indian meal as will make a 
very stiff batter; adda teaspoonful of salt, and 

¢ very sweet with molasses. Butter the pan, 
and pour the butter in, and r the remaining 
quart of cold milk over it. Cut little bits of but- 
ter, and put them on the top, and bake two hours 
ina med oven. 


Sponcr CAKE.— Place a clean sieve 
over an earthen bowl, and measure into the sieve 
a cupful of powdered sugar, half a cupful of flour, 
half a cupful of corn-starch, and a teaspoonful of 
Royal Baking Powder; run them through togeth- 
er; have ready the whites of —_ eggs beaten to 
a stiff froth; add a teaspoonful of rose extract; 
mix thorougly, and bake in square tins about two 
inches deep in a quick oven. To serve it, cut in 
small squares. 


Goop BrEAD.— A loaf of good bread is made |’ 


of refined flour, or the new process, as it is called 
by some. I mix the bread-sponge the evenin 
before I wish to bake, using a pint of new mil 
fora a loaf of bread, and half a cupful of soft 
yeast. Stir the sponge well after the yeast is 
added; place_in a warm room over night, and in 
the mornigg mix well, taking care not to have the 
dough too hard with flour; let it rise, make it out 
in tins, let it rise again, and bake with care. The 
yeast is made by boiling potatoes, mashing, and 
adding water in which hops have been steeped, a 
cupful of white sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, and 
two yeast-cakes. 


OMELET. — First have fresh not omelet 
eggs (in restaurants, all eggs that will not in an 
way do to boil are put aside for omelets), brea 
the in a bowl, and to every egg add a table- 
spoonful of milk, and whip the whole as thor- 
oughly as you would for sponge cake. The ome- 
let pan must be so hot that butter will melt al- 
most brown in it, but not quite. Then run the 
whipped egg and milk into the pan, and put it di- 
rectly over the fire. Take a thin-bladed knife, 
and run it carefully under the bottom of the ome- 
let so as to let which is cooked get above. 


If the fire is right, the whole mass will swell and 
puff and cook in just about one minute. Watch 
carefully that it does not burn. It is not neces- 

to wait till the whole mass is solid, as its own 
heat will cook it after it has left the pan; but be- 
gin at one side, and carefully roll the edge over 
and over till it is all rolled up; then let it stand a 
moment to brown. Turn out on a hot plate, and 
serve immediately. 


KITCHEN EcoNnoMY AGAIN.— LATER TEsTs 
MADE BY THE GOVERNMENT CHEMIST. — The 
analytical chemist for the Indian Department of 
the Government, Dr. Edward G. Love, has made 
further analyses of baking powders, and this time 
of samples both of which were purchased by Dr. 
Love in open market. 

As carbonic acid gas is the bread-leaveni 
power generated by the admixture of cream 
tartar and bicarbonate of soda, the following, 
copied from Dr. Love's certificate of analysis of 
the comparative yields of this gas by the powders 
examined, is of interest : — 


Available carbonic acid 
Name of the cubic inches 
Baking Powder. ounce of powder. 
“Cleveland’s Superior” . . . 118.2 


The sample of Cleveland’s Baking Powder pre- 
viously analyzed, with result shown in the origi- 
nal article on “ Kitchen Economy,” was furnished 
to Dr. Love by the Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany. 


GINGER Pop oR GINGER BEER. — In order to 
make this excellent and healthful summer bever- 
age, place in a large stone or earthen vessel a 
pound of loaf sugar, two ounces of cream of tar- 
tar, and an ounce of bruised Jamaica ginger root, 
over which pour a gallon of boiling water; stir 
these well together, cover up closely, and allow tu 
stand for ten or twelve hours; then add and stir 
well into it two tablespoonfuls of yeast, cover 
again, and allow to stand for éight hours longer, 
after which time remove the scum, strain, cork, 
and tie down. It will be ready for use the next 
day. The yellow rind or zest of the lemon, with 
the juice, may be added if desirable; but it is not 
essential. The difference between ginger pop 
and ginger beer is that the former is bottled im- 
mediately, and the other is first put into a barrel 
for a few days. It is also usual to boil the ingre- 
dients for ginger beer, which is not done in the 
case of pop, the ingredients for it being simply 
infused in boiling water. Both pop and beer re- 
quire to be bottled in small stone or earthenware 
jugs, and the corks tied or wired down. If this 
is properly done, the corks and strings will serve 
many times in succession. The moment the 
string is untied, the cork will fly out uninjured. 
The bottles, before being used again, should be 
scalded out sweet and clean. 


Things Pleasant and Otherwise. 


THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


GO SLOW. 
When a pair of ‘ht eyes meet, 
Than any other voice you » 
Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


For brightest eyes have oft betra: 
The very falsest thing has said, 


And thereby ht a deal of woe: 
Go slow, my friend, go slow. 

When ’re convinced are a poet, 
And, wishing ail the world to know it, 
Call on some editor to show it, 


Your verses full of glow and blow, 
Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


For many a one has done the same. 

And thought to grasp the hand of Fame, 
And yet has never seen his name 

In print. And why? waste-baskets know: 
Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


The good old earth is never wrong. 

Each of her works takes just so long 
Months pass before a happy throng 

Of daisies in the meadows grow. 

Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


And spring gives life to summer’s flowers, 
And sun and summer’s showers 


—— the fruit for autumn bowers, 
autumn frost brings winter snow. 
Go slow, my friend, go slow. 


“ Look here, my dear,” said Mr. Spoopendyke, 
as he led a huge and shaggy dog into his wife’s 
room: “I’ve got a dog that a friend of mine 
gave me. What do you think of him?” 

“Good gracious!” ejaculated Mrs. Spoopen- 
dyke, mounting a chair, in dismay: “he isn’t 
mad, is he ?” 

“No, Mrs. Spoopendyke,” retorted her hus- 
band: “he not only is n’t mad, but he is n’t a 
step-ladder either, nor a bird’s-eye view. He’sa 
dog; and, if you don’t get out of that chair, he ’ll 
probably bite your legs off.” 

Mrs. Spoopendyke sat down on her feet, and 
eyed the brute with some trepidation. 

“ May be he’s got the hydrophobia,” she sug- 
gested by way of a hearty welcome. 

“P’r’aps he has,” agreed Mr. Spoopendyke; 
“ but, if be has, he ’s got it in his pocket. Come 
here, doggy, doggy, doggy.” 

And snapped his fingers 
persuasively. é 

“ Why don’t he come when you call him ?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Spoopendyke, deeply interested in the 
proceedings. 

“Because you make such a dod-gasted noise 
that you scare him,” explained Mr. Spoopendyke. 
“Come, 


“I don’t quite iike the way that his tongue ' 


hangs out,” objected Mrs. Spoopendyke. “It 
don’t look natural.” 

“ May be you don’t like the way his tail hangs 
out either. P’r’aps you think that’s artificial 
too. With your information about dogs, you on- 
ly need a slat bottom and a broken hinge to be a 

og-pound. Keep quiet now, while I teach him 
some tricks. Come here, doggy, doggy. Sit up, 
sir. 

The dog stretched out his fore-legs, opened a 
mouth like a folding bedstead, and growled omi- 


“ What makes him do that ?” asked Mrs. Spoo- 
a sitting on the back of the chair, with 

r feet in the seat. 

“ What'do you s’pose makes him do it? Think 
he works with a wire? Got a notion he goes 
steam? He don’t. I tell you, he’s alive; and 
he does it because it’s the bent of his measle 
mind. What are you sitting up there for? Can 
you see he don’t like it?’ Now you sit still, will 
you? Here, doggy, doggy! good doggy! sit up, 
and beg.” 

Ps Mr. Spoopendyke held up an admonitory 
er. 
e dog eyed Mr. Spoopendyke with anything 
but an assuring glance. 

“He’s hungry,” suggested Mrs. Spoopendyke. 
“Dogs do like that when they want to be taken 
out in the yard, and fed.” 

“Of course you know,” grumbled Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke. “All you want is perfect ignorance on 
the part of the police to be a dog-fight. Got any- 
the house for him to eat 

“ There's some cold oyster-stew and a piece of 
custard-pie — 

“That ’s it,” raved Mr. Spoopendyke. “ That 
’s what’s the matter with the dog. He wants 
pie. You ’ve got it. You only need a commit- 
tee, and a fight over the proceeds, to be a bench 
show. Where’s the oysters? Don’t you see 
that deg pining for oysters? Have n’t you got 
some cold coffee for him? Give him a lemon to 

An r. Spoupendyke jumped straight up in 
the air, and landed te 

The dog made for the open air with a howl; 
and Mr. Spoopendyke gathered up twelve bas- 
kets of himself, and looked after his prize. 

“Never mind, dear,” said Mrs. Spoopendyke 
soothingly: “he ll come back.” 

“If he does, I ’I) kill him,” shouted Mr. Spoo- 
pendyke. “See what you ’ve done. You made 
me lose my dog, and tear my trousers. Anything 
more about dogs you don’t know? Got any 
more intelligence to impart about dogs? All you 
want is a bucket of brandy about your neck, and 
a a snow-storm, to a monk of St. Ber- 
nar 
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With which logical conclusion Mr. Spoopen- 
dyke began exploring his outlying districts for 
possible bites, while his wife speculated upon the 
salvation of the cold oysters and the custard-pie 
by the sudden and eminently satisfactory disaffec- 
tion of the dog. 


“T say, judge,” said old Major Diffenderfer 
the other day, “ why have n’t we seen you down- 
town o’ nights lately ?” 

“ Well, —ahem!— been rather busy,” replied 
the judge, with some embarrassment. 

“Busy! Why, I’ve seen you reading at your 
window every evening as I came down-town after 
supper.” 

“ Little sickness in the family,” murmured the 
judge uneasily. 

“Sickness? Why, you just said your people 
were all well.” 

“Well, the fact is, gentlemen,” said the judge, 
after a pause devoted to significant winks and 
nudges by the select coterie of poker-players, of 
which he was a prominent member, “Ill tell 
you just how the thing stands. Like the rest of 
you old reprobates, I can stand any ordinary do- 
mestic row; but Mrs. Guffey sprang somethin, 
on me the other night—a peculiarly new an 
deadly sort of reformation dodge —that I have 
n’t got over the effects of yet, and there is no 
knowing when I shall.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed the Owl Club, 
in chorus, and moving up closer. 

“Yes, gentlemen. You all know I’m pretty 
tough-hided regarding all matrimonial remon- 
strances, and I can find excuses for staying out 
seven nights a week with any married man 
among you. For instance, a few days ago I top- 
ped off one of Mrs. G.’s curtain lectures with the 
remark that it was almost always the wlfe’s fault 
if the husband was not domestically inclined; 
that it was the absence of cheerful amusements 
at home that led men to seek for them outside.” 

“ Very good theory, that,” said one old sinner, 
making a note on his shirt-cuff. 

“So I thought,” continued the judge, “espe- 
cially as it made Mrs. G. so mad she did n’t 
speak to me for three days afterward. But on 
the fourth day what do you sup happened ? 
Imagine my astonishment when I put on my hat, 
after supper, to come down here to the Budwei- 
— saloon, to meet you fellows, Mrs. Guffey 
said, — 

“*Wait a minute, judge, please. Just step 
down into the basement.’ 

“ Water-pipes had sprung a leak, I suppose ?” 
said Diffenderfer. 

“T thought it was something of that kind my- 
self,” rejoined the judge. “But I hope I may 
never see the back of my neck if I didn’t find 
the sitting-room carpet taken up, the floor sprink- 
led with sand, and a’sort of temporary bar erect- 
ed in the corner. There were a dozen small ta- 
bles in the room, around which a lot of loafers, 
that Mrs. G. had contracted for at the corner 
grocery, were sitting, Playing cards, opitting into 
sawdust boxes, and drinking beer. The liquor 
was served out by my biggest boy, who was run- 
ning the bar in his shirt-sleeves, and with a big 
paste diamond my wife had bought at a dollar 
store on his breast. There were also a number 
of ‘off’ cheap chromos around the walls, and a 


lunch counter; while in the corner were a couple 
of red-nosed bummers, quarreling over the elec- 
tion. I was perfectly dumbfounded. I never 
felt so cut up and disgusted in my life, and for a 
minute or two I almost believed I was down here 
with you fellows.” 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed one of the listeners 


grimly. 

m Yes,” continued the judge earnestly. “ And 
I asked, — 

“* What in the eternal blazes does this mean, 
madam ?” 

“* Why, Archibald,’ says she, ‘ you were talkin 
about making home congenial, amusing, and al 
that, and so I tried to fix up something that 
would hit your taste toa T. After this, you see, 
you can enjoy your regular recreation right here, 
instead of tiring yourself with a long walk home 
after the cars have stopped running every night. 
How wonld you like to take a hand at pedro 
with that party in the corner? His breath is 
pretty strong; but I have especially engaged him 
as one of the most proficient card-sharps in town. 
I am sure you would enjoy letting him win that 
fifty dollars, you can’t afford to give Amelia for 
a new winter suit, ever so much. Hi, there ! bar- 
keeper! set us up a couple of schooners of Mil- 
waukee, quick !’ 

“ And what did you say ?” inquired his petrified 
auditors. 

“Say? Why, I didn’t say a word. I just 
went out to the wood-pile, selected a club, came 
back, and cleaned the whole mob right out. I 
staved in the beer-barrel, and kicked over the 
bar. But—ahem!—this is—er— Well, you 
see, gentlemen, somehow I could n’t drum up 
cheek enough to go out that night, nor the next 
either, and—and the fact is, I’ve about con- 
cluded to put in a good deal of time at home this 
winter, so you will have to get along somehow 
without me.” 


One of them was a stockman from Western 
Texas, named Bob Gazely; and the other was an 
old Galvestonian, Colonel William Griswold. 
They were talking about stock-raising. The man 
from Western Texas said impressively, — 

“T tell a what, colonel, there is more money 
in goats than in any other critter that eats Texas 
grass. People will keep on raising fine horses 
and cattle, and lose money by it, while there is 
more money in one goat than you can shake a 
stick at.” 

And he went on to tell of the rapid increase, 
the price of goat-skins, and so forth. : 

“You are right,” replied Griswold. “I am a 
goat-man myself. I’ve got a goat in my yard 
now that I would n’t part with for seventy-five 
dollars.” 

“He must be a fine animal. He is half An 
gora, I reckon. I must see him.” 

“Come along, then.” 

After they had trudged about an hour, they- 
reachéd the residence of the Galvestonian. The 

oat was tied up in an out-house. The Western- 
Texas man looked at the goat with a bewildered 
air. 

“There a’n’t no Angora in that goat,” he said, 
in a disgusted tone. 

“There ’s money in him, for all that,” replied 
the owner. 
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The stockman felt the animal all over, looked 
at the texture of his hair, and then said, — 

“TI can’t see any points that goat ’s got over an 
other. Did you say you paid seventy-five do 
lars for that scrub ?” 

“That goat coct me seventy-five dollars, and I 
expect to get my money back,” was Griswold’s 


“Well, you could n’t get it out of me,” said 
Gazely. 

“I am not trying to get it out of you,” said 
Griswold. “ But I hope to get it out of the goat. 
But I tell you candidly, if you had chewed up my 
vest-pocket, with seventy-five dollars in it, as that 
goat did, I’d have it out of you, some way or 
other.” 

Then the stockman caught hold of his own 
vest, and Jaughed until a crowd began te gather. 


THE FIRST PANTALOONS. 


Did you ever see a boy 
Half so proud as he, 
In his mimic pantaloons 
Reaching to his knee? 
reached its span, 
And the world has gained a maa. 


Alexander never 
» Quite so t an 
Teun he had the w of earth 
Under his command. 
Hear him laugh with merry shout, 
As he struts himself about. 


Mamma sees the coming man 
With a throb of pain, - 
For no more the baby-king 
O’er her heart will reign; 
And she prays to God above 
To protect him with his love. 


When three rival Western railroads—say three 
running out of Chicago — get into a rumpus, cut 
rates, and vow they will carry passengers and 
freight free, it is a lovers’ quarrel, and must soon 
end. Before the public has had much benefit 
from the break, the president of the road which 
is losing the most money invites the others to 
come and see him regarding a new style of cattle- 
car. They make their appearance on time, light 
fresh cigars, and settle down in easy-chairs, when 
Number One remarks, — 

“Gentlemen, I am sorry to disappoint you, but 
the model of the new car referred to was broken 
accidentally last night.” 

“Oh, it’s of no consequence,” says Number 
Two. 

“ Not in the least,” adds Number Three. 

“ But now that you are both here, and I happen 
to think of it, I may be pardoned for saying that 
my road can continue this cutting business for an 
indefinite period, and still continue to pay divi- 
dends.” 

“So can mine.” 

“ And so can mine.” 

“No doubt of it, gentlemen; not the least 
doubt. This afternoon I instructed my general 
passenger agent to cut rates one dollar lower.” 

“So did I.” 

“ And so did I.” , 

“But while sitting here I have been led to in- 

uire of myself why any of us should cut rates. 
‘Thete is traffic enough for us all at good paying 
vain.” 


“ That ’s so.” 

“Yes, that ’s so.” 

“The public do not thank us for this cut. We 
might carry ten thousand passengers to St. Louis 
for half a dollar, and not receive even a thank 

ou. 

“ Not a thank.” 

“No, not a thank.” 

“ Therefore, gentlemen, seeing that we are all 
here together, and seeing that a dull summer is 
approaching, I feel like signing an agreement to 
restore old rates.” 

“So do I.” 

“ And so do I.” 

“Very well. We will sign our names to this 
contract, and I will order ou to bring cham- 
pagne and a lunch. Excuse my bland smile, gen- 
tlemen, but I feel good.” 

“ And I was never more happy.” 

“ And I am serenity itself.” 

And next day rates are restored to the old 
figures. 


The new preacher took his place in the conter- 
ence-room. It was the first conference meeting 
held after his arrival in the parish. One of the 
deacons sat at the right. e preacher was a 
stranger to almost everybody. 

The meetin nc / The deacon acted as 
prompter to the new pastor, and the two carried 
on a broken conversation in silent whispers. It 
served to introduce the minister to his new 
rishioners. The dialogue ran somewhat 
this fashion :— 

“Who is that ?” said the preacher. 

A man was speaking with quivering lips, sob- 
bing tones, and streaming eyes. e always 
spoke so. 

“That,” said the deacon, “is ‘Gag’ Philder. 
His neighbor’s horse once jumped into his corn- 
field, and he gagged the animal, which almost 
starved to death before he was found. It made 
a muss in the parish, and he has gone by the 
name of ‘ Gag’ Philder ever since.” 

A sister arose, and in snuffing tones related her 
experience. 

“Smokes opium like a Turk,” whispered the 
deacon. 

Another arose, and berated the fashions and 
follies of modern church goers. 

“Vinegar,” sibilated the deacon. “She talked 
her husband to death, and none of her children 
can live with her.” 

A man in the corner then let fly a fiery phil- 
ippic. 

“More ardent spirit than Holy Spirit,” mutter- 
ed the deacon. 

A leading merchant discoursed long on hones- 
ty in trade. 

“Prays with his customers, and then skins 
*em,” said the deacon. 

Several spoke modestly here and there, about 
whom the preacher’s prompter made no remarks. 
His face clouded as a sister rose, and whined 
forth some commonplace about charity. 

“ Needs it herself,” growled the deacon. “She 
sent her mother to the insane asylum, and took 
her money to build a house with.’ 

A magniloquent brother followed with pungent 
exhortations on the duty of the church to the dis- 
tant heathen. 


“And yet,” said the deacon, “he turned his 
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own sister out of his own house in a way that no 
heathen would ever have been guilty of. 

“ All packed and ready for heaven, and tickets 
bought and paid for,” exclaimed another ardent 
thing he has paid for 

“First thing he aid for in twen ars, 
added the 4 

And then there was a brief interlude. 

“Would n’t a dispensation of silence be a 
blessed thing for some of these frail disclples ?” 
sighed the deacon. 

“Oh, would n’t it !” groaned the minister. 

“Let's move the session to abolish speaking 
meetings,” said the deacon. 

“T’ll go for it with all my heart,” said the min- 
ister. 


And thus a muddy stream of hypocritical gab 


was dammed in its course. 


Here is Laura’s composition on the cow: — 
“ A cow is an animal with four legs on the un- 
der side, one on each korner. The tale is longer 


than the 1 but it ’s not used to stand on. he 
cow kills flies with her tail. A cow has big ears, 
that wiggle on hinges; so does the tail. cow 


is biger than a calf, but not as big as an elephant. 
She is made small, so she can go in the barn-door 


when nobody is lookin’, Some cows are black, 
and some hook. A dog was hooked once. She 
tossed the dog that worried the cat that killed 
the rat. Black cows give white milk. So does 
other cows. - Milkmen sell milk to buy their little 
irls’ dresses, which they put water in and chalk. 
ws chew cuds, and each cow finds its own 


chew. Then they swallow their chew, and chuse 
another chew to chew. This is all there is about 
cows. 


He looked a bit hard-up, but he had a pleasant 
face and smooth address, as he walked into the 
office of a railroad running West, and asked for 
the superintendent. When conducted to that 
official’s desk, he began, — 

“T want the favor of a pass to Buffalo.” 

“ What paper ?” 

“Do you take me for an editor, sir? I am 


“ What road ?” 

“Nor am I connected with any road.” 

“ What denomination? Why shonld n’t minis- 
ters pay their fare as well as professional base- 


ball players ?” 
“ Shades of Beecher and Talmage! that should 


have lived to be taken for a poor, peripatetic par- 
son! To be taken for the groundwork of a col- 
ored cartoon in Puck /” 

“Governor of the State, may be ?” 

“No, sir. Do I look like a governor ?” 

“ Decidedly not.” 

“ You are a gentleman of critical and discrimi- 
nating judgment.” 

“And you want a pass ?” 

“T do. 

“To Buffalo?” 

“To Buffalo.” 

“For yourself and wife, may be ?” 

“For myself alone. I do not boast the luxury 
of a wife. 


“* Luxury"! Humph! You can’t have it, 
“ What, — the luxury ” 


“No: the pass.” 

“Oh! can’t have the pass “ad 

“No, sir: you cannot. 

“TI expected that answer, and am prepared for 
it. I did not come here with a tale of woe. I 
have not been robbed.” 

“No?” 

“Notarob. I did not lose my money on the 
street. I am not obliged to rush See to see my 
wife die. I am not a consumptive who is anxious 
to get home to die among his friends. All those 
pleas are old.” 

“ Yes, — very old and thin.” 

“ And yet I want a pass to Buffalo. I feel that 
I have a right to ask it.” 

“On what grounds ?” 

“This morning I saved the life of a passenger 
on one of your transfer boats. Had he gone 
overboard, perhaps it would have cost you fifty 
thousand dollars to settle the claim.” 


“Can ye substantiate your claim? Who was 
the man?” 

“He was a big, red-whiskered man, named 
Clark, and” 

“Clark! Big man with red whiskers! Wretch- 
ed man! you know not what you did. That ’s 
the man who already has a claim of twenty thou- 


sand dollars against us for breaking his leg. If 


you had only let him go overboard, we could 
ave settled with his heirs for a quarter of the 
amount. Go out. Go away. You have taken 
thousands of dollars out of our pockets by your 
meddlesome act.” 

The beat walked out without a word; but, as 
he reached the door, he was overheard to grum- 


ble, — 
“T thought I was the best liar on the Atlantic 


coast; but I might as well hang up from this 
date.” 


“T ’ve come all the way in from home to git a 
little law,” said a man with a horsewhip under 
his arm, blue overalls in his boots, and a gray, 


stubby beard on his face, as he entered the read- 


ing-room of the Allen House lately, where a num- 
ber of the boys were talking politics. “Mebbe 


some o’ you fellers kin give me the correct thing 
without me dickerin’ with a lawyer.” 

The speaker was a well-known farmer of the 
southern part of the county. He and his son 
Jim are noted for their sharpness at a bargain, 


and a readiness to trade horses, cows, wagons, 
farms, or anything belonging to them, at any and 


all times that a customer may present himself. 
Jim lives on a farm about a mile from the old 
man’s. 

“You see, boys,” continued the speaker, “my 
m1 Jim had a bay mare that he traded a yearlin’ 
bull and a cross-tooth harrow fur. She was a 
good critter, and no mistake. I wanted that 
mare the wust kind, an’ made Jim a heap of good 
offers fur her, but he would n’t bite. Last Wed- 
nesday he come to my house kind o’ careless 
like, and sot down on the front stoop. I was a 
choppin’ kindlin’-wood for mornin’. Jim sot 
there, a lookin’ up an* down the road, whistlin’ 
‘The Sweet By-and-By’ kind o’ to hisself. When 
I carried in my kindlin’, I sot down on the stoop 


by him. 
“Tim, T says, ‘you better let your old father 
have that bay mare,’ says I, 


“Jim had just started the second verse o’ ‘ The 
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Sweet By-an’-By;’ but he whistled her all the way 
through afore he answered me. 

“¢1] ben a thinkin’ o’ lettin’ you hev the mare, 

p,’ says he, ‘seein’ ’s you got yer heart sot on 

r so,’ says he, ‘ pervidin’ we kin git up a dicker,’ 
says he. 

yim had ben goin’ to camp-meetin’ pooty 
steady fur a week, an’ I heerd he was gittin’ se- 
rious. He hadn’t ben whistlin’ nothin but hymn- 
tunes for two or three days; an’, when he come 
round so nice on the mare question, I made up 
my mind that me'n’ the old woman ’d see him 
j'inin’ the mourners "fore long. 

“*¢ Jim,’ I says, ‘I kin stand eighty dollars fur 
the mare,’ says I. ° 

“ Jim looked up the road, and hummed a verse 
of ‘Come, ye Sinners, Poor an’ Needy.’ Then 


mae Pap? says he, ‘I know I orter let you have 
that mare fur them figures,’ _ he, ‘but you 
know, pap, I’ve refused double that fur her,’ says 


“ An’ so he had, boys, sure. 

“*Jim,’ says I, again, ‘I think I could raise the 
eighty about twenty more, makin’ a hundred,’ 
says I; ‘but that’s all I kin do. Remember, 
Jim,’ says I, ‘ that I ’m yer father, an’ I ’m gittin’ 
old, an’ my heart ’s sot on that mare just awful,’ 
says I, 

“«« Plunged in a gulf o’ dark despair,”’ hum- 
med Jim, lookin’ plumb up to the sky. 

“I guess he got away with two verses afore he 
said anything to me, an’ I did n’t interrupt his 
singin’. Then he says, — 

“* Pap,’ says he, ‘1 ll tell you what I "ll do. 
Give me a hundred dollars,’ says he, ‘an’ throw 
in them two Berkshire pigs, an’ the mare is 
yourn,’ says he, ‘jest as she is.’ 

“*A bargain,’ says I. ‘The pigs is yourn, an’ 
down arter the “mare airly to-morrow,’ 
says I. 

y countcd out the hundred, an’ give it to him. 
He druv the pigs home with him. They was 
wuth fifteen dollars apiece, easy. I could hear 


Jim whistlin’ ‘Hold the Fort’ till he got half a 


mile away. 

“Jemima, I says to the old woman, —‘ Jemi- 
ma,’ says I,‘ I never oe Jim ’d git pious, did 
you? ut I’ve got the bay mare,’ says I; ‘an’ 
what the old boy Jim was thinkin’ of is more ’n I 
can see. She ’s wuth two hundred an’ fifty any 
day in the week,” says I. 


Well, next mornin’ early I went down to Jim’s 
to git the mare. Jim had gone to town. I seed 


his wife. 
an ‘I ’ve bought the bay mare, Nancy,’ I says to 

T. 

“* Yes, I know you have,’ says Nancy, grinnin’ 
all over her face. 

“*Where is she ?” I says. 

“She ’s down in the stone lot,’ says Nancy, 
grinnin’ more 'n ever. 

“T thought it was fuuny that the mare should 
be down in the stone lot. But I went down to 
find her. Boys, I found her. She was layin’ be- 
hind a big stone-heap, deader ’n a door-nail. I 
went back to the house. 

“* Why, Nancy,’ I says, ‘the bay mare ’s dead,’ 


says I. 
“*Oh, yes!’ says Nancy, laughin’ as if she ’d 


— ‘she died yesterday mornin’ with colic,’ says 
she. 


“ Boys, for a minute I was mad, Then I come 
to, an’ says to myself, ‘I'll be glued if I don’t git 
the mare’s shoes, anyhow,’ says I. So I went 
back to the stone lot to draw her shoes off. 
Boys, I'll divide my farm up between ye if Jim 
had n’t drawed them shoes hisself, an’ he mare’s 
feet was as bare as when she was born. 

“ Now, I a’n’t no ways mad at Jim, boys, for it 
was a ag Te gon ay icker, an’ it shows there ’s 
stuff in him, only he mought ’a’ left the shoes on 
the mare. What I want to know, is, can’t I git 
back at the camp-meetin’ folks some way for 
damages? If it had n’t ’a’ ben for them h 
tunes Jim larnt at the meetin’s, I ’d ’a’ ben look- 
in’ out for him. But they throwed me ’way off 
my guard. The way I look at it is, that the 
camp-meetin’ society is responsible for me losin’ 
my hundred dollars and two fifteen-dollar pigs. 
Can’t I git back at ’em for trespass, or excessory 


afore the fact, or suthin’? Can't I do it, now, 
boys ?” 


He went away without any advice. 


“Some vat years ago,” said Abraham Vogle- 
splatter, “my son John he got in his het to run 
avay mit home. So he gomes to der oil gountry. 


Some vat years more lader his fader gomes mit 


der oil gountry some more as den or five dimes 
to see his son John. But John he geeps mit him- 
self avay somewheres, unt I no more see him nor 
der teyful. Dis mornin’, ven I vas goomin’ out 
der streed mit Congress, I happens to look oop, 
unt dere vas my son John coomin’ along, py 


shimminy! I shoost run unt put my arms arount 
my son John’s neck, ant pegins to gry some more 


as a paby, ven my poy he puts his arms around 
my neck, unt he gries more as vot I did. Then 
I looked into my son’s face, unt, py der holy 
schmoke! it vas no more my son as nodings.” 


Man is strong: woman is beautiful. 
Man has science: woman has taste. 


Man shines abroad; woman, at home. 


Man prevents misery: woman rclieves it. 

Man has a rugged heart; woman, a soft one. 

Man has judgment: woman has sensibility. 

Man is great in action ; woman, in suffering. 

Man is a being of justice; woman, an 
mercy. 


THAT GIRL. 


The girl stood on the kitchen floor, — 
so kitc 


She found some kerosene in there, 
And with it she returned: 


The smoking wood beran to 
And then more brightly orued 


The girl in pride looked all around, 
‘And = smiled in glee. 

Then came a burst of thunder sound: 
The girl — oh! where was she? 


Ask of the fragments which see 
Upon the kitchen floor: ane 

These were the girl, but they ’ll not be 
Coherent any more. . 


FUNE FLIRTATIONS. 


A bold stroke for a husband. A regular nibble. 


A batile-ont)-door. 


A regular wen-strike. 
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